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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


In  her  opening  remarks  to  participants  in  the  1977  National  Transportation 
Conference  on  STRENGTHENING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING, 
Conference  Director,  Naomi  W.  Lede'  gave  this  challenge: 

Past  conferences  have  dealt  with  issues  and  alternatives  in 
planning  for  transportation  at  the  local , regional , state , and 
national  levels.  In  the  main , attention  has  been  devoted  to  problem 
definition  and  a delineation  of  the  needs  of  transit  groups,  to  an 
analysis  of  alternative  solutions  to  the  problems , and  possibilities 
for  implementation.  Insufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fundamental  need  for  unity  of  purpose  in  planning  for  total  trans- 
portation systems.  The  many  diverse  population  elements  --  whether 
users  of  service  or  producers  of  service  — must  be  supportive  of 
one  another.  To  this  end,  the  charge  of  this  conference  is  to  ex- 
plore in  a meaningful  way,  mechanisms  through  which  various  agencies 
and  organizations ; general  and  specialized  "publics"  can  pool  their 
capabilities  and  resources  in  a way  that  can  insure  or  facilitate  a 
more  effective  planning  process. 

The  above  challenge  became  the  focus  of  Transportation  Forum  '77,  a 
national  conference  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Resources  Center  in  Texas  Southern 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Highways  and  Public 
Transportation.  The  Conference  was  supported  in  whole  or  in  oart  by  funds  under 
contract  #D0T-QS-60123,  Office  of  University  Research  in  the  U.S.  Deoartment  of 
Transportation.  During  the  period  of  March  1-3,  1977,  more  than  250  individuals 
from  17  states  convened  in  Houston,  Texas. 

The  conference  focused  on  the  ability  of  transportation  planners  to 
deal  with  the  diverse  interests  and  desires  of  an  urban  community,  particularly 
the  low  income  segment  of  the  oopulation.  It  provided  an  atmosphere  for  dis- 
cussions of  all  dimensions  of  olanning.  A cadre  of  experts  from  such  inter- 
disciplinary fields  as  urban  and  regional  planning,  sociology,  law,  Dolitical 
science,  economics,  urban  geography,  archi tecture,  and  engineering  examined  the 
extent  to  which  the  existing  planning  process  was  working  sufficiently  well 
to  incorporate  the  needs  and  demands  of  low-income  transit  dependent  groups. 
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Additional  concerns  related  to  how  the  various  organizations,  agencies,  and 
groups  working  directly  with  low-income  transit  dependents  could  provide  uni- 
fied planning  to  serve  these  same  groups.  Other  issues  involved  problems  in- 
herent in  existing  planning  requirements  of  UMTA  and  FHWA  and/or  whether  the  • 
demand  modeling  process  was  one  of  exclusion  rather  than  inclusion.  To  this 
end,  the  keynote  speakers  and  other  participants  were  asked  to  address  these 
questions:  (1)  What  kind  of  involvements  oan  be  made  to  produce  the  most  ef- 

fective planning  mechanism?  (2)  What  kind  of  technical  process  is  needed  to 
enhance  or  produce  the  most  effective  transit  planning?  (3)  And3  given  that 
we  are  concerned  with  federal  guidelines , what  additional  planning  requirements 
should  be  imposed?  Each  of  the  participants  was  asked  to  address  the  afore- 
mentioned questions  when  considering  overall  techniques  and  methodologies  for 
strengthening  the  capabilities  of  organizations  and  groups  for  transportation 
pi anning. 

The  effective  participation  of  middle  and  low-income  persons  (users  of 
transit  facilities)  is  both  the  root  necessity  and  the  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  comprehensive  transportation  planning.  Knowing  how  to  improve  and 
to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  organizations  directly  concerned  with  planning 
and  implementing  transportation  facilities  is  extremely  important  to  the  success 
of  programs  designed  to  serve  citizens  at  the  local,  regional,  state,  and 
federal  level. 

The  objectives  of  the  conference  were:  (1)  To  explore  how  low-income 

transit  dependent  groups  can  become  meaningfully  involved  in  transportation 
planning;  (2)  to  examine  the  overall  impact  of  the  transportation  planning 
process  on  low-income  transit  dependent  groups;  and  (3)  to  examine  techniques 
and  methodologies  for  strengthening  organizational  capabilities  for  more  effec- 
tive comprehensive  planning. 
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National  Transportation  Forum  '77  provided  a forum  for  an  examination  of 
successes  in  interagency  relationships,  the  identification  of  issues,  the  reso- 
lution of  concerns,  and  the  sharing  of  ideas  amenable  to  a unified  thrust  to 
meet  common  transportation  goals  at  all  levels. 

Critical  issues  identified  by  those  attending  the  conference  fell  into 
several  broad  categories:  Interorganizational  planning  requirements  and  strate- 

gies, strengthening  agency/institutional  relationships  for  transportation  plan- 
ning, planning  for  public  transit  service  delivery  and  techniques  for  citizen 
invol vement ,and  planning/implementing  transportation  policies  and  programs. 

To  evaluate  the  success  of  the  conference  and  the  results  achieved,  par- 
ticipants were  asked  to  complete  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  conference  and 
each  workshop  session.  The  data  collected  indicate  that  39.5  percent  of  the 
participants  rated  the  workshop  sessions  as  excellent.  The  overall  conference 
rating  was  excellent,  with  95.9  percent  of  the  participants  providing*a  rating 
of  from  very  good  to  excellent. 

More  concrete  results  have  been  manifested  in  local,  regional,  and  state 
citizen  involvement  activities.  An  increased  level  of  cooperation  has  been  ob- 
served between  local,  regional,  state,  and  federal  transportation  planning  of- 
ficials. Of  particular  interest  has  been  the  cooperation  of  senior  citizen 
organizations,  State  Department  of  Welfare  transportation  planning  individuals, 
social  service  agencies,  church  groups,  and  ordinary  citizens  in  the  task  of 
formulating  a long  range  plan  for  citizen  participation  in  Houston.  Further 
evidence  of  the  conference's  impact  is  contained  in  letters  from  individuals 
and  group  representatives  from  the  various  organizations  and  agencies  involved 
in  the  conference  proceedings.  All  indicated  an  interest  in  continuing  efforts 
to  achieve  a strong  bridge  of  cooperation  between  organizations  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  low-income  transit  dependent  groups  and  the  more  established  local, 
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regional,  state,  and  federal  agencies  involved  in  transportation  planning  and 
implementation. 

The  Conference  on  Strengthening  Organizational  Capabilities  for  Compre- 
hensive Planning  was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Resources  Center  in  Texas 
Southern  University,  Houston,  Texas  and  the  Office  of  University  Research,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Deoartment  of  Transportation  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation.  Special  recognition  must  be 
given  to  the  Staff  members  of  the  Urban  Resources  Center  (See  Staff  Roster) 
and  the  Office  of  University  Research  at  DOT.  Samuel  Wright  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  in  DOT  served  as  the  monitor  for  the  project.  Invaluable  assis- 
tance was  also  provided  by  Wilbur  Williams,  Robert  E.  Paaswell,  and  William  F.  Brown 
of  the  Office  of  University  Research,  and  William  M.  Wood  of  FHWA  of  DOT.  Anthony 
J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. of  the  University  of  New  Orleans,  and  Paul  N.  Geisel  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington  assisted  us  during  the  early  stages  of  planning, 
analyzed  UMTA  and  FHWA  requi rements , and  summarized  findings,  observations,  and 
specific  recommendations  relative  to  conference  deliberations.  The  success  of 
the  Conference  must  be  attributed  to  the  cooperation  and  contributions  of 
these  individuals;  the  keynote  speakers,  workshop  leaders  and  participants. 

Urban  Resources  Center  Naomi  W.  Lede' 

Texas  Southern  University  Director  of  Conference 

Houston,  Texas 


June,  1977 


SUMMARY  OF  CONFERENCE  OBSERVATIONS, 
RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  EVALUATION 
by 

Naomi  W.  Lede' 

Director,  Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University  (Houston) 


The  effective  participation  of  middle  and  low  income  transit  users  in  the 
planning  process  is  crucial  to  the  effective  implementation  of  transportation 
plans.  The  conference  on  "Strengthening  Organizational  Capabilities  and  Tech- 
niques for  Comprehensive  TransDortation  Planning,"  by  design,  sought  to  explore 
the  needs  and  demands  of  middle  and  low  income  transit  dependent  groups;  to  as- 
sess the  nature  of  existing  UMTA  and  FHWA  joint  planning  requirements  and  regu- 
lations in  the  light  of  their  special  needs;  and  examine  the  overall  impact  of 
the  transportation  planning  process  as  it  relates  to  interorganizational  and/or 
inter institutional  relationships. 

One  assumption  which  guided  the  deliberations  throughout  the  conference 
was  that  certain  factors  may  exist  which  could  impede  or  otherwise  affect  tech- 
nically sound  plans  for  transportation  planning.  These  specific  issues  were 
addressed: 

Whether  the  existing  planning  process  was  working  sufficiently 
well  to  incorporate  the  needs  and  demands  of  low  income  transit 
dependents; 

The  importance  of  assessing  the  overall  impact  of  existing  plan- 
ning requirements  on  the  level  of  involvement  of  tow  income  per- 
sons (transit  users),  with  a special  emphasis  on  whether  such 
requirements 3 and  the  demand  modeling  process  in  particular,  in- 
volve policies  of  exclusion  rather  than  inclusion; 

The  kinds  of  involvement  needed  to  produce  the  most  effective  plan- 
ning mechanism;  the  kind  of  technical  process  needed  to  enhance 
more  effective  transportation  planning;  and 

Whether  or  not  additional  planning  requirements  should  he  imposed. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  issues,  the  conference  addressed  issues  rela- 
tive to  the  need  to  improve  the  pattern  of  organization,  representation,  and 
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financing  of  transportation  planning  in  the  region,  state,  and  nation;  the  re- 
lationship of  transportation  planning  to  other  community  development  plans  and 
activities;  and  the  range  of  alternatives  available  for  organizing,  financing, 
and  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  organizations  to  deal  with  user  objectives 
and  transportation  service  delivery. 

Given  this  background  on  the  focus  and  scope  of  the  conference,  several 
suggestions,  recommendations,  and  general  observations  were  presented,  of  which 
the  following  are  highlights: 


General  Recommendations 

1.  In  developing  future  FHWA  and  UMTA  transportation  planning  require- 
ments, careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  modifying  existing  planning 
regulations  so  that  they  can  be  more  clearly  conducive  to  addressing  the  needs 
and  demands  of  low  income  transit  dependent  groups. 

2.  There  is  need  to  develop  and  carry  out  a nation-wide,  flexible 
coordinated  plan  which  would  recognize  existing  organizational/institutional 
arrangements  in  areas  affecting  land  use  planning,  community  development,  social 
service  needs,  and  transportation  planning.  This  plan  should  emphasize  the  need 
for  coordinated,  interorganizational  planning  involving  all  organizations  and 
agencies  having  transportation  service  interests. 

3.  Provide  opoortunities  for  and  encourage  continuous  participation  in 
conferences  on  specific  transportation  issues  by  an  admixture  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding all  age  groups,  occupational  interests,  business  and  industry,  city 
planning  officials,  governmental  sectors,  and  transportation  planning  repre- 
sentatives. 

4.  While  models  for  public  participation  or  citizen  involvement  stra- 
tegies have  been  developed  by  previous  studies,  few  of  these  techniques  have 
been  tested  to  determine  their  aDpl icabil ity  to  low  income  transit  dependent 
groups.  It  is  recommended  that  additional  research  be  conducted  on  methodolo- 
gies proposed  for  increasing  the  efficacy  of  the  citizen  participation  experience 
for  low  income  transit  dependent  groups. 

5.  Make  the  widest  possible  use  of  available  leadership  and  facilities 
in  local  areas  when  transportation  planning  requirements  are  being  developed. 
Encourage  the  kind  of  arrangement  that  would  assure  that  transportation  planning 
is  integrated  into  a comprehensive  planning  process  that  would  enhance  greater 
consideration  of  local  values  and  local  initiative. 

6.  As  a first  step  in  establishing  working  relationships  for  transpor- 
tation planning,  it  is  recommended  that  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
agencies  in  local  areas  who  are  providers  of  transportation  service  be  identified 
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so  as  to  develop  the  kind  of  reciprocity  necessary  for  the  successful  coordina- 
tion of  transit  service  delivery. 

7.  Develop  and  carry  out  studies  to  determine  some  criteria  for  eval- 
uating the  organizational  alternatives  for  citizen  group  planning  techniques 
and  increased  public  awareness  of  transportation  planning.  This  recommendation 
has  special  significance  for  areas  involved  in  developing  ways  to  meet  mass 
transit  needs. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were  compiled  by  resources  persons  who 
monitored  and  analyzed  the  information  presented  during  conference  activities. 
Other  observations  were  made  by  one  of  the  key  consultants  for  the  conference, 
Dr.  Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr.,  associate  professor  of  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  associate  director  of  the  Urban  Studies  Institute  in  the  University 
of  New  Orleans.  A registered  engineer  and  Drofessional  planner,  Dr.  Mumphrey 
provides  his  comments  and  observations  concerning  the  transportation  planning 
process. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS  RESULTING  FROM 
WORKSHOPS  AND  OTHER  PRESENTATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  were  proposed  to  stimulate  and  guide 
the  development  of  a coordinated  transportation  system: 


Interorganizational  Planning  Requirements  and  Strategies 

9 It  is  recommended  that  each  state  enact  legislation  establishing 
a broad  intermodal  department  of  transportation  headed  by  a chief  administra- 
tor appointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  governor,  directly  invested  with 
strong  and  effective  intermodal  planning,  policy-making,  budgeting  capabil- 
ities, and  supported  by  adequate  staff  to  enable  him  [or  her]  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  as  assigned. 

9 The  most  feasible  approach  to  meeting  areawide  transportation 
needs  is  to  use  existing  regional  councils  and  regional  planning  commissions 
as  recipients  of  federal  and  state  aid  for  planning  and  to  strengthen  their 
decision-making  powers. 

0 An  areawide  multimodal  transportation  authority  should  be  desig- 
nated so  as  to  provide  directly,  coordinate,  or  assist  in  financing  existing 
and  needed  areawide  transportation  services  and  to  consolidate  or  otherwise 
integrate  the  transportation  activities  of  existing  areawide  operating  units. 

£ Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  should  be  authorized  to 
provide  financial  subsidies  to  private  transportation  providers  and  consumers 
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to  establish  local  pricing  policies  for  transportation  designed  to  meet 
transportation  goals  other  than  simply  to  meet  costs.  Special  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  transportation  needs  of  low  income  transit  dependent 
groups.  [McDowell] 

^ Supplementary  local  transportation  services  should  be  delivered. 
Local  governments  would  continue  to  provide  whatever  strictly  local  trans- 
portation services  their  citizens  demand  in  accordance  with  authority  granted 
by  the  states.  These  services  would  supplement  or  buttress  existing  areawide, 
statewide,  and  nationwide  transportation  service  efforts. 


Interdisciplinary  Team  Planning 

The  most  successful  interdiscipl inary  team  operations  seem  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  following  practices: 

iP  The  agency  creating  the  team  should  exact  an  indepth  analysis 
of  the  problem  and  recommendation  for  action,  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
various  ramifications  of  the  problem  that  were  not  discernible  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a study. 

$ Administrators  should  plan  to  provide  input  into  a study  of  trans- 
portation needs  and  continue  throughout  the  course  of  the  study.  This  involve- 
ment should  be  incorporated  into  planning  efforts  of  experts  so  that  implemen- 
tation of  project  plans  is  more  greatly  enhanced. 

^The  team  should  prepare  a formal  community  involvement  plan,  par- 
ticipate in  various  types  of  functions  established  to  implement  the  plan, 
and  then  carefully  consider  the  values  and  opinions  of  citizens  in  reaching  a 
decision.  [Iverson] 

^ An  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  should  be  created  so  that  administra- 
tors and  team  members  can  feel  free  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  problem  -- 
not  just  those  facets  that  pertain  to  technical  evaluations  and  solutions. 
[Iverson] 


Strengthening  Organizational  Capability  For  Planning  (Interagency  Cooperation) 

®To  insure  that  low  income  transit  dependent  groups  are  properly 
served  with  adequate  transportation  and  community  services,  there  is  great 
need  to  expand  current  notions  of  housing  and  comnunity  development  planning 
to  include  transportation  concerns  at  the  initial  outset.  [Moore] 

£ There  is  need  for  integrated  planning  for  transportation  and  com- 
munity development  at  the  county  and  municipal  levels.  This  is  where  the 
strengthening  of  capabilities  of  organizations  must  focus.  It  is  at  this 
level  that  the  impact  of  limited  and  narrow  planning  has  the  greatest  adverse 
effects.  [Moore] 
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©The  planning  process  must,  of  necessity,  include  discussions  and 
cooperative  efforts  among  agencies,  groups  and  individuals.  Both  long-range 
and  short-range  programs  and  plans  for  public  transportation  and  highways  should 
make  effective  and  efficient  use  of  all  available  resources.  [Keck] 

©The  preparation  of  long  and  short  range  regional  transportation  plans 
and  programs  required  by  current  Federal  regulations  has  begun  to  highlight  the 
need  for  interagency  coordination  more  than  any  other  activity  to  date.  There 
is  need  for  a forum  in  which  to  make  priority  decisions  when  faced  with  limited 
financial  resources.  [Keck] 

6 There  is  need  for  agencies  to  become  aware  of  the  benefits  which  can 
be  gained  from  increased  interaction.  [Keck] 


Low  Income  Transit  Dependent  Groups 

©There  is  need  for  areawide  coverage  by  city  public  transit  systems 
so  as  to  accommodate  inner  city  residents  who  are  currently  in  need  of  trans- 
portation services  to  improve  accessibility  to  jobs.  [Saltzman] 

©Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  for  state  and  regional  trans- 
portation planning  agencies  to  support  financially  the  organization  and  technical 
assistance  to  low  income  transit  dependent  user  groups.  [Catanese] 

© It  is  recommended  that  we  rely  more  upon  our  existing  tools  of  inquiry, 
that  we  generally  call  survey  research,  to  assess  user  attitudes,  peeds,  and 
desires  pertinent  to  transit  and  transportation  planning  in  general.  [Catanese] 

© Instead  of  stopping  evaluation  when  a transit  system  is  in  operation, 
we  should  increase  our  evaluation  of  service  and  the  parameters  that  were 
used  in  planning  to  see  where  we  were  right  and  wrong.  [Catanese] 


©There  is  need  to  monitor  and  analyze  how  well  transit  serves  depen- 
dent groups  even  after  we  have  built  the  system  because  we  may  have  to  change 
it  or  other  systems.  [Catanese] 


©Current  transportation  problems  do  not  lie  so  much  in  the  design 
of  our  planning  processes  as  they  do  in  the  general  governmental  setting 
within  which  we  do  this  planning,  and  our  inability  to  actually  perform  the 
planning  which  already  is  required  by  Federal  guidelines.  There  is  need  to 
create  new  partnerships  with  low  income  transit  dependent  groups  so  that  our 
ability  to  negotiate  consensus  and  resolve  conflict  is  improved.  [McDowell] 

® There  are  basically  two  problems  associated  with  public  transportation 
and  the  elderly.  One  problem  is  specifically  related  to  the  physical  structure 
and  design  of  transportation  modes  (hardware);  the  second  problem  deals  with 
the  question  of  accessibility.  There  is  need  to  consider  the  mobility  or  activity 
space  of  the  aged  when  planning  for  the  specific  needs  of  this  groups.  [Deskins] 


™ There  is  an  absence  of  crucial  base  information  on  transit  socio- 
economic impacts  which  may  prove  useful  in  discovering  the  right  policies  and 
planning  programs  more  adequately.  Major  gaps  in  the  information  base  relate 
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to  an  identification  of  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  and  determining  their 
transportation  needs,  identifying  the  travel  needs  of  minorities  and  other  low 
income  persons;  a determination  of  the  income  redistributional  effects  of  transit 
programs;  approaches  to  implementing  transportation  system  management  require- 
ments; and  a determination  of  long  term  relationships,  investments,  land  use 
patterns,  and  energy  supply  and  demand.  [Gallamore] 

® There  is  need  to  recognize  that  prior  transportation  planning  and 
project  implementation  may  have  reduced  the  mobility  patterns  of  citizens  with 
low  incomes.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  new  plans  should  be  designed  to 
improve  the  mobility  of  low  income  groups;  that  they  should  redress  prior  in- 
equitable resource  allocations  which  have  impaired  their  mobility.  [Sid  Davis] 

® It  is  recommended  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
should  encourage  and  underwrite  studies  on  the  "no-barrier  concept,"  especially 
the  legal  issues  involved;  that  they  should  fund  at  least  one  well -planned  demon- 
stration of  such  a fare  collection  concept.  [Stanger] 

HI  Strengthen  existing  forms  of  transit  through  fare  subsidy' on  publicly- 
owned  transportation  systems.  Through  discounted  fares  (even  free  passes  with 
payment  made  to  the  transit  line  to  cover  approximate  use),  low  income  transit 
dependent  groups  would  benefit  while  maintaining  this  form  of  transportation 
for  the  larger  conmunity.  [Schores] 

© Create  citizen  advisory  groups  for  private  and  public  transit  agencies. 
If  appropriately  organized,  such  groups  would  both  sense  the  pulse  of  the  now 
unreached  citizenry  and  make  specific  recommendations  concerning  transportation 
needs  of  all  segments  of  the  community.  [Schores] 

© Place  voting  representatives  of  transit  dependent  groups  on  public 
decision-making  bodies  concerned  with  transportation.  There  is  need  for  effec- 
tive programs  of  citizen  involvement  where  the  efficacy  of  the  participatory 
process  is  actualized.  [Schores] 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANNING  PROCESS 
by 

Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

In  compiling  these  observations,  I have  served  as  a "reporter"  at 
various  sessions  of  Transportation  Forum  '77.  I have  noted  what  other  speakers 
have  said  and  shall  present  to  you  what  I consider  to  be  their  most  important 
comments.  Hopefully  the  points  which  I shall  make  will  refresh  your  memories 
and  challenge  you  to  go  back  to  work  and  return  here  next  year  with  solutions 
to  the  plethora  of  transportation  problems  presented  during  this  Forum. 
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Let  me  begin  by  noting  that  over  the  last  twenty  or  so  years,  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  transportation  planning  process.  These  include: 

1.  The  "3C  Process"  --  Continuing,  Comprehensive,  and  Cooperative 
Planning  (Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  (FAHA)of  1962). 

2.  Public  Hearings  (FAHA  of  1950). 

3.  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970) 

4.  Social,  Economic,  and  Environmental  Process  Guidelines  and  resulting 
state  "Action  Plans"  (FAHA  of  1970). 

5.  Relocation  Assistance  and  Payments  (Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970). 

6.  Highway  Trust  Funds  for  Mass  Transportation  (FAHA  of  1973). 

7.  Mass  Transportation  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Persons  (National 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1974). 

8.  Noise  policy,  erosion  and  water  pollution  control,  trails  in  right- 
of-way,  landscaping  and  roadside  development,  joint  development  of 
highway  corridors,  et  cetera. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  already  made,  there  still  are  some  serious  prob- 
lems. Public  hearings  do  not  lead  to  meaningful  citizen  participation  in  plan 
formulation.  Hearings  are  mainly  for  comments  on  plans  already  made.  Members 
of  citizen  advisory  committees  may  be  co-opted  or  committees  can  be  stacked  by 
politicians  to  ratify  their  desires.  Sincere  advisory  committee  members  may 
find  that  their  participation  in  the  transportation  planning  process  may  result 
in  the  gain  of  some  desirable  but  minor  transportation  improvements  at  the  loss 
of  more  meaningful  economic  (or  other)  activities  such  as  jobs  to  suburbs. 

These  participants  might  better  spend  their  time  on  comprehensive  regional 
planning  issues  rather  than  transporta tion  planning.  Perhaps  their  increasing 
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sophistication  may  lead  in  this  direction  to  the  detriment  of  the  transportation 
planning  process. 

Some  of  the  improvements  in  transportation  planning  that  were  elaborated 
earlier  resulted  not  from  (and  in  some  cases,  in  spite  of)  transportation  plan- 
ners. It  is  our  shame  that  responsiveness  did  not  come  about  from  need  but  mainly 
through  political  pressure.  A valid  question  to  be  contemplated  is  which  groups 
and  problems  are  we  presently  failing  to  consider. 

Those  people  who  have  been  neglected  in  the  planning  process  are  some- 
times missed  by  methods  for  determining  demand  since,  as  a result  of  past  neglect, 
they  exhibit  none.  Perhaps  if  we  should  plan  less  and  implement  more,  such 
missed  demand  would  become  obvious.  Plans  are  sometimes  an  excuse  for  a lack  of 
implementation.  This  demand  problem  may  be  somewhat  mitigated  if  we  should  de- 
velop better  transportation  survey  research  methods. 

Intergovernmental  coordination  remains  a problem.  Regional  planning 
agencies  may  insure  coordination  at  the  local  and  state  levels  while  failing  to 
bring  about  cooperation  between  them  and  the  federal  levels.  For  example,  I have 
heard  of  a case  where  a local  office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
failed  to  cooperate  with  local  planners  in  surveying  the  needs  and  locations  of 
the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Those  groups  who  are  inarticulate  and  unsophisticated  in  the  planning 
process  can  do  little  more  than  present  their  problems  and  may  be  unable  to  cause 
the  implementation  of  their  solutions.  Several  speakers  suggested  that  federal  and 
state  funds  be  used  to  support  technical  personnel  assigned  to  assist  these  groups. 

The  organization  of  federal  and  state  departments  of  transportation 
around  modes  was  felt  by  some  speakers  to  result  in  needless  competition  and  lack 
of  coordir. +.ion.  Some  relief  may  result  from  the  issuance  of  joint  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  and  Federal  Highway  Administration  regulations. 
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The  lack  of  monitoring  plans  after  implementation  has  led  to  a repetition 
of  past  errors.  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  regional  offices  are  in  some 
cases  understaffed  to  properly  monitor,  supervise  and  advise  on  transportation 
pi anning. 

The  fact  that  the  local  match  for  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  roads  is 
only  fifty  percent  while  for  interstate  highways  is  ninety  percent  has  lead  to 
a lack  of  planning  for  routes  alternate  to  interstate  highways.  The  problems 
caused  by  insufficient  lower  level  alternate  routes  are  more  severe  in  the  newer 
and  expanding  metropolitan  areas. 

Citizen  groups  disagree  on  transportation  problems  and  solutions  as  do 
the  persons  within  the  groups.  Planners  should  undertake  education  programs  to 
enhance  people's  accurate  perception  of  problems  and  solutions  and  to  subdue 
group  and  personal  self-interest  in  favor  of  community  well  being. 

Governmental  operating  subsidies  in  which  a certain  return  on  investment 
to  a private  transit  company  is  guaranteed  may  lead  to  the  retention  of  ineffi- 
cient lines  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Even  if  mass  transit  is  implemented  within  an  area,  it  is  not  convenient 
for  certain  types  of  trips  --  large  package  shopping,  nightime  social,  suburb  to 
suburb,  etc.  Thus  planners  should  attempt  to  achieve  a balance  in  modes  and 
routes  in  their  transportation  systems. 

Transportation  modeling  may  not  be  reliable  or  precise  enough  to  base 
plans  on.  Models  should  be  subjected  to  sensitivity  analysis  by  varying  the 
parameters  of  the  models  as  well  as  the  input  data. 

Finally  planning  for  transportation  while  the  long  term  energy  picture 
is  unclear  should  perhaps  only  be  done  for  short-term  improvements. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the  Forum  speakers  have 
presented.  I hope  that  next  year  you  will  be  able  to  offer  solutions  to  them. 


Professor  Naomi  W.  Lede ’ 3 Director  of  the  Urban  Resources 
Center  in  Texas  Southern  University  (Houston)  reviews 
procedures  and  provides  special  instructions  during  a 
pre- conference  meeting  with  keynote  speakers  and  workshop 
leaders. 


2.0  GENERAL  SESSION 
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PROGRAM 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

THEME:  EXPLANATION  OF  ISSUES,  AND  INTER-ORGANIZATIONAL 

PLANNING  REQUIREMENTS  AND  STRATEGIES 


Presiding:  Naomi  W.  Lede,1  Director 

Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 

Keynote  Speakers:  Bruce  D,  McDowell 

Senior  Analyst 

National  Advisory  Comm' ss ion  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
Washington,  D.C. 

Anthony  J.  Catanese,  Dean 

School  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Evan  Iverson,  Supervisor 
Social  and  Economic  Planning 
Washington  State  Highway  Commission 
Olympia,  Washington 

Barry  Goodman 
Transit  Administrator 
Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

LEDE1 : This  is  our  fourth  transportation  forum  and  our  first 

national  conference  on  transportation.  The  conference  is  designed  to 
explore  means  by  which  travel  demands  for  low  income  transit  dependent 
groups  can  be  more  effectively  incorporated  into  existing  planning  re- 
quirements of  transportation  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the  local 
areas  of  the  states  and  nation.  It's  overall  theme  emanated  from  the 
conviction  that  strength;  indeed,  planning,  progress,  and  quality  urban 
growth  come  from  pulling  together.  To  this  end  our  purDose  today  here  is 


cl  ear. 
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We  seek  to  explore  in  a deliberate  way  how  various  agencies  and  organizations 
or  the  providers  of  services  can  improve  their  capabilities  and  resources 
in  a way  that  will  insure  or  facilitate  more  effective  planning  for 
transportation. 

This  conference  is  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Resources  Center  at  Texas 
Southern  University  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Transportation.  Funds  for  the  conference  and  technical  assistance 
came  from  the  Office  of  University  Research,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.  C.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  examDle 
of  the  theme  we  chose.  It  symbolizes  how  cooperation  can  be  effectuated.  Since 
July  of  '76,  the  staff  of  the  Urban  Resources  Center  has  been  involved  in 
planning  this  conference.  We  enjoyed  both  the  expertise  and  guidance  of 
the  Office  of  University  Research  at  DOT,  Dr.  Michael  J.  Rabins,  Director 
of  that  office,  his  staff  persons--Wi  1 bur  Will iajns , Robert  E.  Paaswell, 

Chip  Woods,  Samuel  Wright,  and  Bill  Brown  assisted  us  with  logistic  problems 
and  Jim  McQueen  gave  us  vital  assistance  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
project.  Locally  we  have  worked  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Highways 
and  Public  Transportation.  Bill  Ward  and  Bill  McClure,  Oliver  Stork  and 
Dennis  Smalley  of  that  staff  gave  us  invaluable  input  and  assistance  in 
planning  so  as  to  reflect  local,  regional,  state  and  national  interests. 

As  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  conference  program,  we  have  received 
tremendous  cooperation  from  individuals  and  agencies  in  Houston.  Various 
members  of  the  electronic  and  printed  media  provided  ample  coverage  for  the 
events  which  begin  here  this  morning.  We  have  individuals  participating 
from  the  Houston's  Citizens  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Houston  Area  Urban 
League,  the  Austin  Area  Urban  League,  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
colleges  and  universities  through  the  state  and  nation,  the  Houston-Gal veston 
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Area  Council  of  Governments,  the  Houston  Regional  Galveston  Transportation 
staff  directed  by  Oliver  Stork,  the  Regional  Director,  Glen  Ford,  from  the 
Urban  Mass  Transoortation  Administration  in  Fort  Worth  and  staff  persons 
from  FHWA  in  Austin  and  in  Fort  Worth  assisted  us  in  identifying  key 
individuals  for  oartici nation  in  this  conference.  We  enjoyed  continued 
cooperation  from  the  City  of  Houston's  Office  of  Transportation  and  the 
Texas  Transportation  Institute  at  Texas  A & M University.  We  have  included 
in  your  conference  package  biographical  data  on  the  majority  of  the  oar- 
tici pants  in  this  conference.  They  are  experts  trained  in  a variety  of 
fields  all  of  which  impact  in  some  way  the  transoortation  planning  Drocess. 

We  want  you  to  interact  with  them,  disapprove  but  politely,  and  make  anv 
comments  and  other  contributions  which  you  consider  germane  to  this  con- 
ference. 

The  workshop  sessions  for  this  afternoon  have  been  designed  to 
elicit  maximum  input  from  experts,  resource  Persons,  and  community  residents 
and  all  others  attending  this  conference.  We  have  a representative  number 
of  students  from  Rice  University,  Texas  A & M University,  Bishop  College 
of  Dallas,  Clark  College  of  Atlanta,  The  University  of  New  Orleans,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Arlington,  North  Carolina  A h T University,  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University,  Stephen  F.  Austin  College  and  Texas  Southern  University. 
We  would  like  to  invite  them  to  attend  all  of  the  workshop  sessions. 

Workshop  A will  deal  with  Policy  Alternatives  in  Transportation  Planning. 

Dr.  Anthony  J.  Mumphrey  from  the  University  of  New  Orleans,  assisted  by 
Cindy  Fromherz  of  that  same  institution,  will  deal  with  how  to  demonstrate 
how  citizens,  politicians,  and  decision  makers  can  work  cooperatively 
in  planning  for  transportation.  It  is  a policy  alternatives  game  that  he  has 
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developed.  Dr.  Paul  Geisel  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 
will  moderate  a session  that  deals  specifically  with  community  agency 
relationships.  Issues  such  as  transportation  costs,  mobility  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  program  planning  and  budgeting  will  also  be  addressed. 

When  the  conference  ends,  we  shall  need  evaluations  of  the  proceedings. 

We  randomly  selected  individuals  to  do  this.  So,  if  you  find  that  you 
do  not  have  an  evaluation  form  in  your  packet,  it  simply  means  that  you 
were  not  a part  of  our  sample.  If  you  find  one  in  your  packet,  remember 
to  complete  it  and  return  it  to  the  registration  desk  or  mail  it  back  to 
us. 

Finally,  our  staff  at  the  Urban  Resources  Center  and  representatives 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Office  of  University  Research 
are  here  to  assist  you.  If  you  have  problems  let  us  know.  There  is  one 
special  announcement  near  the  end  of  your  programs,  a single  insert  that 
concerns  a Friday  Morning  meeting  in  Castil 1 ian  Room  A & B with  Dr.  Robert 
Gallamore,  who  is  Administrator  of  Transportation  Planning  at  UMTA. 

Dr.  Gallamore  would  like  to  meet  all  transit  operators,  transportation 
engineers,  and  persons  involved  in  transportation  planning.  You  will  hear 
more  about  that  later  when  Dr.  Gallamore  joins  us  tomorrow  morning. 

During  the  session  this  morning,  Keynote  Speakers  will  proceed 
on  the  theme  "Explanation  of  Issues,  and  Interorganizational  Planning 
Requirements  and  Strategies.  Mayor  Hofheinz  could  not  attend  because  of 
a City  Council  meeting  but  we  are  pleased  to  have  The  Honorable  Judson 
Robinson,  Jr.,  a friend  of  mine,  a friend  of  yours,  and  a Councilman  for 
the  City  of  Houston.  Mr.  Robinson  will  bring  greetings  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Houston.  Following  his  remarks,  Mr.  William  V.  Ward,  Engineer- 
Manager  of  the  Houston  Urban  Project  Office  from  the  Texas  Highway 
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Department  will  introduce  the  first  speaker.  He  will  be  followed  by 
Dr.  James  Race  of  Texas  Southern  University  who  will  introduce  the  second 
speaker  and  Jerry  King  from  the  City  of  Houston  who  will  introduce  the 
third.  Again,  thank  you  for  coming  and  engaging  in  this  dialogue  with  us. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you.  We  welcome  you  to  Houston  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  a very  inspiring  and  fruitful  conference.  Thank  you  so  much. 
(Applause) 

THE  HONORABLE  JUDSQN  W.  ROBINSON,  JR.:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  good 

morning.  I'm  pleased  to  see  so  many  people  that  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  before  attending  our  conference.  I'm  happy  to  see  so  many  people 
that  I work  with  every  day  in  the  City  of  Houston  here.  And  it's  kind  of 
interesting  too  because  I am  wearing  two  hats  this  morning.  I'm  first  of 
all  representing  our  City  which  I am  pleased  to  do  of  course,  and  secondly, 
I'm  serving  as  a member  of  the"  Board  of  Regents  at  Texas  Southern  University. 
We're  kind  of  a host  too  as  it  were,  so  I bring  you  greetings  from  both  the 
City  of  Houston  and  Texas  Southern  University. 

It's  important  and  significant  that  you  are  here  in  Houston.  There 
are  a lot  of  brags  about  our  City  and  I am  sure  that  you  have  heard  them  all 
and  if  you  haven't,  during  the  next  couple  of  days  you  will  hear  them  all. 

One  of  the  things  that  I can  safely  say  is  that  we  have  our  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  transportation  in  this  country.  We  are  seriously  going  about  the 
problem  of  transportation.  We  understand  and  recognize  that  in  order  for 
transportation  to  be  effective  it  has  to  service  all  people  - people  in 
the  inner  cities,  people  in  the  outlying  areas,  people  all  over  for  it  to 
work.  We  want  you  to  enjoy  yourselves  while  you  are  here  in  Houston.  And 
on  behalf  of  our  Mayor  Fred  Hofheinz  and  all  the  Counci lmen,  we  are 
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pleased  and  happy  to  bring  you  greetings  from  the  City  of  Houston  once 
again.  Thank  you  very  much. 

WILLIAM  V,  WARD:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  and 

pleasure  this  morning  to  present  to  you  our  first  speaker,  Mr.  Bruce  D. 
McDowell.  He  is  a Senior  Analyst  on  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  I met  Mr.  McDowell  for  the  first  time  last 
night  and  incidently  this  is  his  first  trip  to  Houston,  Texas.  My  first 
question  was,  what  is  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations?  And  he  explained  it  to  me.  And  the  best  I could  say 
is  that  they  do  whatever  is  necessary.  Mr.  McDowell  is  a native  of 
Montgomery  County  Maryland,  graduate  of  American  University,  B.  A.  in 
Sociology.  He  went  later  to  Georgia  Tech  and  got  his  master's  degree  in 
city  planning.  In  1965  he  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at  American  University  in 
Public  Administration  and  Intergovernmental  Relations.  He  has  been  in  the 
trenches.  He  spent  four  years  on  the  Maryland  National  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  on  the  local  level.  He  spent  another  term  of  work  for  four 
years  in  the  Metropolitan  Western  Council  of  Governments.  He  has  since 
been  employed  since  1972  on  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  He  has  had  prolific  experience  as  a writer,  my  intelligence 
sheet  here  shows  some  18  publications  which  he  has  had  a large  part  to  do 
with.  Probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of  work  that  he  has 
done  was  that  he  made  the  first  draft  of  the  bill  which  later  became  the 
Title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  which,  in  turn 
led  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  A-95  credit  process.  This  is 
the  process  by  which  federal  grants  and  aid  are  reviewed  by  local  authorities 
for  assessment  and  coordination.  Mr.  McDowell  has  also  been  a teacher. 
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He  has  taught  at  Montgomery  College  at  Rockville, Maryland,  been  guest 
lecturer  at  Catholic  University,  University  of  Illinois,  University  of 
Maryland,  George  Washington  University,  American  University,  and  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Mr.  McDowell's  presentation  this  morning  is  " Intergovernmental 
Relations,  Transportation  Planning/Decision  Making,  and  Community  Agency 
Relations."  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Bruce  McDowell,  so 
let's  please  give  him  a big  Houston  welcome.  (Applause) 


Bruce  V.  McDowell 3 Senior  Analyst  for  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- governmental  Relations , 
Washington 3 D.C.,  addresses  the  First  General  Assembly 
of  the  National  Transportation  Conference  held  in 
Houston3Texas  on  March  1-3,  1977. 


STRENGTHENING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CAPABILITIES 

FOR 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

by 

Bruce  D.  McDowell 
Senior  Analyst 
Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  purposes  of  this  conference,  if  I may  summarize  them  briefly, 
are  (1)  to  examine  the  Nation's  present  transportation  planning  processes, 
(2)  to  determine  how  well  these  processes  incorporate  the  needs  of  low 
income  transit  dependents,  and  (3)  to  determine  how  these  processes  might 
be  improved  where  deficiencies  show  up.  It  will  become  apparent  to  you 
as  I make  my  remarks,  I believe,  that  our  transportation  problems  do  not 
lie  so  much  in  the  design  of  our  planning  processes  as  they  do  in  the 
general  governmental  setting  within  which  we  do  this  planning,  end  our  in- 
ability to  actually  perform  the  planning  which  already  is  required  by 
Federal  guidelines. 

One  of  the  questions  posed  to  all  of  your  speakers  at  this  Con- 
ference is  whether  we  need  additional  Federal  guidelines  and  planning  re- 
quirements. Basically,  my  answer  is  no.  We  already  have  requirements 
for  metropolitan  planning  organizations,  for  A-95  Federal  aid  reviews  and 
comments  by  state  and  areawide  clearinghouses  as  well  as  by  local  govern- 
ments,for  long  range  comprehensive  intermodal  transportation  plans,  for 
shorter  range  transportation  improvement  programs  and  annual  budgets,  and 
for  transportation  systems  management  programs.  Federal  guidelines  tie  to- 
gether rather  tightly  all  of  these  requirements.  Furthermore,  local  elected 
officials  and  ordinary  citizens  must  be  involved  in  the  process,  in  addition 
to  the  state  and  Federal  officials  who  have  been  intimately  involved  for 
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many  decades.  The  Civil  Rights  and  Environmental  Protection  acts,  along 
with  specific  provisions  in  transportation  legislation,  mandate  equal  op- 
portunities for  minorities,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped,  as 
well  as  protection  of  our  natural  surroundings.  The  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  of  1970  guarantees  that  no  individual  or  business  will  be  displaced  by 
a transportation  project  or  other  Federal  aid  project  before  their  reloca- 
tion needs  have  been  met. 

What  more  could  we  ask?  Certainly,  not  more  guidelines! 

What  we  need  is  better  performance!  And,  we  need  some  new  part- 
nerships if  we  are  to  get  this  performance. 

But,  before  I give  you  my  list  of  needed  partnerships  and  some  sug- 
gestions about  how  you  can  develop  them,  I must  describe  some  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  U.S.  system  of  government  and  the  Nation's  present  trans- 
portation programs. 

Complexities  of  the  U.S.  System  of  Government  and  Present  Transportation 
Programs 

The  United  States,  to  a much  greater  extent  than  almost  any  other 
Nation,  has  built  into  its  governmental  system  three  levels  of  government, 
three  branches  of  government  at  each  level,  the  largest  feasible  role  in 
society  for  private  (nongovernmental)  action,  and  a variety  of  other  separa- 
tions. Our  traditions  include  the  concept  that  the  least  possible  government 
is  the  best,  and  that  where  government  is  necessary  its  powers  should  be 
divided  and  balanced. 

In  this  sense,  our  three-part  Federal  system  of  government  is  a non- 
system. The  Federalist  Papers  from  which  our  Constitution  came  show  this 
quite  clearly,  and  the  Constitution  itself  gives  evidence  of  the  political 
compromise  between  proponents  of  strong  government  and  proponents  of  limited 
government. 
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Shared  Responsibilities.  As  a result  of  these  separations,  limita- 
tions, and  willy-nilly  efforts  to  bridge  them,  our  system  of  government 
has  been  described  quite  accurately  as  "marble  cake"  Federalism.  There  are 
very  few  functions,  particularly  in  the  domestic  field,  which  can  be  classed 
as  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  any  one  level  of  government  --  Federal, 
state, or  local.  Rather,  it  has  been  common  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Nation  to  have  these  functions  all  mixed  up  together,  with  the  three  levels 
of  government  involved  in  nearly  every  program.  Transportation  certainly  is 
no  exception. 

Generally  speaking,  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  takes  place  as 
follows.  The  Federal  government  provides  substantial  policy  leadership  and 
financial  assistance  --  and  the  tremendous  increase  in  Federal  aid  programs 
over  the  past  two  decades  gives  ample  evidence  of  these  roles.  The  state 
governments  typically  provide  enabling  legislation  for  state  agencies,  local 
governments,  and  other  instruments  of  government  to  participate  in  these 
Federal  aid  programs  --  and  sometimes  the  states  also  provide  financial  as- 
sistance of  their  own.  Local  governments  and  private  companies  frequently 
are  the  action  agents  --  particularly  with  respect  to  meeting  local  needs. 

Deliberate  Separation  of  Powers.  In  addition  to  (1)  the  Constitutional 
separations  between  our  three  levels  of  government,  (2)  the  traditions  sepa- 
rating public  from  private  activities,  and  (3)  the  resulting  shared  respon- 
sibilities, the  internal  workings  of  our  governments  exhibit  still  other 
deliberate  separations.  Planning  responsibilities  frequently  are  separated 
from  the  regular  operations  of  government  --  as  illustrated  by  the  independent 
planning  commission  in  local  government,  and  by  the  ad  hoc  regional  planning 

bodies  at  the  areawide  level  where  there  seldom  is  any  regular  government 

either  to  be  connected  to  or  separated  from.  Of  course,  law-making  is 

separate  from  administration  at  the  National  and  state  levels  under  the  Con- 

stitutional separation  of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of  government  -- 
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and  this  pattern  now  is  being  exhibited  much  more  frequently  at  local  levels 
as  well,  where  elected  chief  executives  at  city  and  county  levels  are  re- 
placing the  council -manager  and  commission  forms  of  government  which  com- 
bined local  legislative  and  administrative  prerogatives  in  a single  body. 
Finally,  government  secrecy  and  arrogance  evolved  to  such  an  extent,  as  the 
Nation  grew  and  moved  away  from  the  earlier  town  meeting  forms,  that  govern- 
ment became  separated  from  and  unresponsive  to  the  people  --  and  this  has 
resulted  in  efforts  over  the  last  two  decades  to  bring  new  citizen  partici- 
pation and  open  meetings  laws  into  effect. 

While  the  separation  between  government  and  the  people  was  inadver- 
tent --  at  least  so  far  as  political  theory  was  concerned  the  separations 
between  planning  and  regular  government  and  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tives branches  of  government  were  deliberate  attempts  to  institute  balances  of 
powers.  Planning  began  in  a formal  sense  at  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century  in  a citizen  movement  for  good  government  which  was  opposed,  at  first, 
by  the  regular  governmental  establishment.  As  that  movement  gained  favor  with 
the  populace,  it  was  co-opted  into  official  planning  commissions  most  of  which 
had  advisory  powers  only.  Much  of  the  early  history  of  planning  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  "watch  dog  agencies,"  and  some  political  scientists  saw 
these  bodies  constituting  a fourth  branch  of  government.  Only  recently  have 
large  numbers  of  local  governments  begun  to  bring  their  planning  commission 
activities  within  the  orbit  of  their  regular  departmental  structures.  At  the 
regional  level,  the  establishment  of  areawide  governments  to  which  regional 
planning  bodies  can  relate  is  limited  to  just  over  a dozen  cases. 

While  these  separations  between  planning  and  regular  government  are 
being  bridged  now  --  often  quite  painfully  --  the  typical  American  separation 
between  legislative  and  executive  continues  to  strengthen  at  the  state  and 
national  levels  even  as  it  is  being  applied  more  broadly  at  the  local  level. 

And,  as  these  two  branches  of  government  compete  with  each  other  more  seriously, 
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a significant  tendency  has  developed  for  each  branch  to  create  its  own  plan- 
ning and  policy  coordination  capabilities  to  guard  its  equality  in  the  balance 
of  powers  arrangement. 

The  upshot  of  all  of  these  efforts  to  separate,  balance,  and  share 
governmental  powers  is  the  heightened  necessity  for  reliance  upon  negotiation. 
Differences  must  be  resolved  and  consensus  built  if  government  is  to  work  in 
our  Nation. 

Pluralism  in  Transportation.  As  I noted  earlier,  these  processes 
most  definitely  are  at  work  in  our  transportation  programs.  Without  going 
into  great  detail,  you  will  note  on  the  following  chart  how  complex  the 
relationships  are.  This  chart  is  highly  oversimplified,  but  it  still  gives 
a reasonably  accurate  picture  of  how  the  Federal,  state,  local,  and  regional 
agencies  in  our  Nation  plan,  finance,  implement,  and  regulate  transportation 
systems  and  services.  Substantial  separations  exist  between  the  three  sec- 
tors of  activity  --  planning,  finance  and  implementation,  and  regulatory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  many  more  bridges  have  been  built 
between  the  planning  and  the  implementation  and  finance  sectors  (as  illustra- 
ted by  doubleheaded  arrows)  than  can  be  identified  between  either  of  these 
two  sectors  and  the  regulatory  one. 

Regulatory  impacts  are  one-way  for  the  most  part.  There  is  little  if 
any  conscious  attempt  to  plan  and  manage  regulatory  efforts  consistent  with 
public  policies  for  constructing  transportation  facilities  and  providing 
transportation  services.  As  a result,  privately  operated  transit  may  be  re- 
gulated into  receivership  and  transferred  out  of  the  regulated  sector  into 
public  ownership. 

Largely  missing  from  the  analysis  in  this  chart  is  a group  of  63 
Federal  human  services  programs  which  authorize  transportation  services. 

These  normally  hidden  programs  belatedly  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  in 
a very  useful  directory  published  in  January  1976,  by  the  Southeastern 
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Regional  Office  of  HEW.  Entitled  Transportation  Authorities  in  Federal 
Human  Services  Programs,  this  directory  identifies  not  only  the  names  of  the 
programs,  but  also  the  administering  agencies-,  the  programs'  legal  authority 
and  characteristics,  and  Federal  agency  contact  points.  The  forward  to  this 
directory  also  suggests  how  the  programs  might  be  coordinated  more  effective- 
ly. 

Currently,  I believe,  there  is  very  little  coordination  among  the  63 
Federal  human  services  transportation  programs,  and  probably  even  less  coordi- 
nation between  these  programs  and  the  big  Federal  highway  and  transit  programs. 

In  fact,  the  Nation's  urban  areas  are  lucky  at  the  present  time,  in  most 
cases,  to  experience  real  coordination  just  between  these  two  big  programs, 
even  though  it  has  been  required  since  1962.  In  nonmetropolitan  America,  not 
even  this  requirement  exists  --  so  here  is  one  case  where  I would  make  an  ex- 
ception to  my  general  observation  that  we  do  not  need  more  Federal  requirements. 

The  adverse  economics  of  public  transportation  in  sparsely  settled  areas  is 
enough, by  itself,  to  establish  the  need  for  coordinating  all  relevant  efforts, 
if  even  a modest  capability  for  serving  the  public  is  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  hopeful  side,  however,  is  the  Federal  government's  new 
transportation  systems  management  requirement.  This  requirement,  taken 
seriously,  mandates  the  coordination  of  a wide  range  of  transportation 
operating  programs.  While  this  requirement  applies  only  in  urban  areas,  it 
has  the  clear  potential  for  helping  to  coordinate  the  63  human  services 
transportation  programs  with  the  major  highway  and  transit  programs. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  coordinate  such  a large  array  of  Federal 
aid  programs  as  now  exists  in  the  transportation  field,  sooner  or  later  asks  why 
the  programs  should  not  be  consolidated  with  each  other.  There  is  a very  ob- 
vious,and  so  far  effective,  answer  to  this  question;  no  guarantee  can  be  given  that 
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special  needs  which  each  of  the  separate  programs  is  designed  to  meet,  still 
would  be  met  effectively  without  such  programs.  Separate  funding  and  separate 
staff  to  advocate  meeting  these  special  needs  constitute  the  surest  means  of 
success  --  even  though  it  might  be  more  expensive  overall  to  proceed  this  way. 

So,  there  is  a very  real  question  about  whether  the  objectives  of  these  Federal 
human  services  transportation  programs  would  survive  the  "comprehensive"  plan- 
ning process  established  for  DOT'S  primary  programs.  Clearly,  they  could  sur- 
vive, because  comprehensive  transportation  planning  now  is  required  to  encom- 
pass services  programs  as  well  as  facility  plans,  and  to  take  into  account 
their  social  and  economic  impacts  as  well  as  protection  of  the  environment. 

But,  coordination  without  advocacy  frequently  means  loss  of  priority!  So,  while 
consolidation  of  some  existing  Federal  transportation  programs  may  be  a signifi- 
cant component  of  efforts  to  improve  transportation  in  America,  complete  con- 
solidation probably  is  not  the  answer. 

The  Coordination  Delusion.  It  should  be  obvious  from  tjie  foregoing 
that  the  need  for  coordination  will  be  with  us  always,  and  that  this  need  will 
continue  to  be  very  difficult  to  satisfy  because  of  the  complex  array  of  pro- 
grams which  is  involved.  What  is  often  not  so  obvious  is  that  coordination 
is  not  something  which  can  be  supplied  simply  by  "good  management."  Basic 
conflicts  exist  in  public  policy,  and  the  diversity  of  existing  programs  re- 
flects that.  Transportation  systems  and  services  are  designed  to  meet  con- 
flicting needs.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  good  managers  and  "right  thinking 
administrators,"  with  a little  extra  effort,  can  successfully  coordinate  any  set 
of  programs  for  which  they  are  responsible.  But,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  try.  Still,  they  will  need  our  patience.  As  long  as 
they  really  keep  trying,  they  are  due  our  sympathy  when  they  fail,  as  they 
inevitably  will  on  many  occasions.  A coordinator  is  like  the  batter  in  a 
baseball  game;  anything  over  a .300  batting  average  should  be  considered 
very  good.  After  all,  most  coordinators  have  little  more  in  their  own  hands 
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than  an  advisory  planning  process,  with  review  and  comment  responsibilities 
for  projects  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  others. 

Partnerships  Needed 

The  many  separations  in  American  government  cited  above  can  be  bridged, 
at  least  partially,  by  negotiated  partnerships . Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
bridge  needed  is  the  one  between  land  use  planning  and  transportation  planning. 
This  one  has  been  recognized  for  many  years,  and  it  has  received  a great  deal 
of  attention.  For  the  most  part,  these  two  types  of  planning  now  have  been 
linked,  at  least  within  metropolitan  areas. 

The  linkages  needed  between  government  and  its  citizens  also  have  been 
developing  strongly  through  many  newer  techniques  which  augment  traditional 
public  hearing  requirements. 

The  needed  linkages  which  still  are  least  well  developed  are  of  two 
types.  First,  is  the  set  of  linkages  which  must  be  made  between  the  legis- 
lating of  a program,  the  planning  and  programming  of  specific  activities  to 
carry  out  legislative  policy,  the  implementation  of  construction  and  service 
projects,  and  the  regulating  of  private  transportation  providers  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  second  set  of  linkages,  still  largely  unrealized, is  the  one 
which  ties  together  physical,  economic,  and  social  planning  and  programming. 

With  respect  to  the  linkages  among  policy,  planning,  implementing,  and 
regulating,  the  coordinator  has  the  job  of  directly  overcoming  very  deliberate 
separations  of  power.  Generally,  therefore,  all  we  can  hope  for  here  is  a set 
of  very  fluid  and  flexible  linkages  developed  with  great  sensitivity  toward 
the  prerogatives  of  the  contending  branches  of  government.  However,  we 
should  expect  one  link  in  this  chain  to  be  substantially  strengthened.  To  the 
extent  that  planning  comes  within  the  executive  branch  of  government,  its 
link  to  implementation  should  be  expected  to  become  much  more  direct  and  solid. 
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With  respect  to  the  linkages  among  physical,  economic,  and  social  pro- 
gramming, coordination  depends  much  less  on  bridging  the  separation  of  powers 
among  branches  of  government,  and  much  more  upon  bridging  professional,  de- 
partmental, and  committee  separations  within  the  branches  of  government.  In 
this  case,  good  central  management  should  be  expected  to  be  more  successful. 
Interest  group  politics  certainly  will  still  play  a major  role,  but  increasing- 
ly the  public  is  holding  top  executives  responsible  for  balancing  diverse  in- 
terests and  getting  their  engineers,  planners,  social  workers,  and  budget 
people  together  behind  an  internally  consistent  program  which  provides  for  the 
needs  of  people  by  whatever  physical,  economic,  and  social  program  means  can  be 
most  effective.  For  example,  proposals  for  new  facilities,  new  capital  outlays 
on  equipment,  and  new  or  expanded  service  programs  can  be  balanced  against 
each  other  as  viable  public  policy  alternatives.  While  some  such  analyses  are 
being  performed  today,  relatively  few  actually  receive  serious  public  attention 
on  an  equal  footing  at  the  present  time. 

Each  of  the  above  needs  for  coordination  involves  different  profes- 
sions and  different  units  of  government  --  and  tests  the  skills  of  a partner- 
ship negotiator  to  the  fullest. 

Basic  Types  of  Partnerships.  There  are  at  least  five  basic  types  of 
partnerships  which  can  be  developed  to  bring  together  contending  factions  with- 
in the  public  service.  These  are: 

1.  Governmental  Reorganizations; 

2.  Transfers  of  functions; 

3.  Interlocal  agreements  and  contracts; 

4.  Interagency  agreements  and  contracts;  and 

5.  Regional  organizations  and  planning  processes. 

Governmental  reorganizations  may  take  several  forms.  At  the  local 

level,  cities  and  counties  may  be  consolidated  into  larger  units,  (perhaps 
even  areawide  ones  sometimes),  and  local  units  which  are  already  too  large 
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might  be  subdivided  into  subordinate  neighborhood  units  --  to  emphasize  legiti- 
mate localized  needs  and  desires.  There  is  also  the  option  of  consolidating  de- 
partments and  programs  within  existing  units  of  government  --  to  bring  greater 
efficiency  and  coordination.  In  addition,  central  management  capabilities  might 
be  expanded  to  help  chief  executives  discharge  their  overall  management  coordi- 
nation responsibilities  more  effectively.  Frequently,  however,  reorganiza- 
tions require  hard-to-get  new  legislation  --  so  other  means  need  to  be  tried 
as  wel 1 . 

Transfers  of  functions  might  be  used  between  departments,  between  cities 
and  counties,  between  local  governments  and  the  state,  or  between  other  units. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  put  similar  functions  in  similar  organizational  locations, 
or  to  move  a function  which  has  become  too  large  for  the  unit  administering  it 
to  a larger  unit.  State  laws  and  local  charters  frequently  provide  for  trans- 
fers of  functions,  or  can  be  amended  to  make  such  provisions. 

Almost  all  local  governments  are  empowered  by  state  law  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  localities  to  perform  jointly  any  services  which  they 
may  perform  individually.  Likewise,  most  local  governments  can  contract  with 
other  units  of  local  government  (and  in  many  cases  with  the  state  also)  for 
services  to  be  provided  them.  Frequently  these  techniques  can  save  money  or 
avoid  competition  and  conflict. 

Interagency  agreements  and  contracts  usually  are  possible  among  depart- 
ments and  agencies  within  the  same  government.  A special  form  of  this  tech- 
nique was  authorized  for  Federal  aid  programs  by  the  Joint  Funding  Simplifi- 
cation Act  of  1974.  Under  this  act.  Federal  departments  and  agencies  which 
administer  Federal  aid  programs  can  agree  to  award  two  or  more  such  programs 
to  the  same  state  or  local  recipient  by  means  of  a single  contract  based  upon 
a single  integrated  work  program.  This  technique  has  the  potential  for  signi- 
ficantly reducing  duplicative  expenditures,  reducing  paperwork,  and  achieving 
superior  integration  of  programs. 
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Finally,  regional  organizations  have  become  quite  common  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  past  two  decades.  They  serve  every  metropolitan  area, 
and  almost  every  nonmetropolitan  area  in  the  Nation.  In  every  case,  their  pri- 
mary function  is  coordination.  Through  their  planning  operations,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  coordinate  the  activities  of  local  governments  on  an  areawide  basis, 
to  coordinate  more  than  200  Federal  aid  programs  through  the  A-95  Federal  aid  re- 
view and  comment  process,  and  to  coordinate  federally  required  planning  at  the 
areawide'  level  through  interagency  agreements  among  diverse  regional  planning 
bodies  --  as  required  under  Part  IV  of  0MB  Circular  A-95. 

ACIR  has  studied  all  of  these  types  of  intergovernmental  partnerships, 
and  has  prepared  reports  and  model  legislation  concerning  them.  I invite  you 
to  write  to  me  for  more  information  on  any  about  which  you  might  need  to  know 
more. 

Better  Partnerships  for  Transportation.  Specifically  in  the  field  of 
transportation, ACIR  has  a 1974  report  and  follow-up  model  legislation  for 
State  action  to  create  intermodal  state  departments  of  transportation,  to  en- 
hance state  and  local  transportation  powers,  and  to  improve  the  regional  ap- 
proach to  transportation  planning  and  implementation  in  both  metropolitan  and 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  The  details  of  these  recommendations  are  contained  in 
a summary  of  the  ACIR  report  which  has  been  placed  in  your  conference  packets. 
Briefly,  these  recommendations  are  designed  to  increase  flexibility  in  trans- 
portation planning  and  financing  so  that  intermodal  as  well  as  capital  and  non- 
capital solutions  to  community  transportation  problems  can  be  found  and  applied 
more  easily.  At  the  regional  level,  a much  clearer  link  between  planning  and 
implementation  is  provided.  Areawide  financing  of  transportation  programs  is 
proposed,  along  with  increased  state  and  Federal  aid  to  the  regions.  The  regional 
activities  would  meet  areawide  transportation  needs  directly,  while  enhancing 
the  ability  of  local  governments  to  meet  their  own  internal  needs  more  effective- 
ly, consistent  with  the  larger  areawide  systems  and  services. 
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How  to  Create  Partnerships 

Creating  the  new  partnerships  which  are  needed  to  improve  transportation 
opportunities  in  your  own  communities  clearly  depends  upon  the  ability  to  ne- 
gotiate consensus  and  resolve  conflict.  It  is  a cliche,  perhaps,  to  note  that 
successful  negotiations  usually  proceed  from  positions  of  strength  on  both 
sides.  This  leads  me  to  suggest,  however,  that  building  greater  capacities  in 
your  local  governments  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  in  a coordinated  way,  may 
be  the  most  important  contribution  that  can  be  made  initially  to  the  problem 
of  building  better  intergovernmental  partnerships.  To  get  a better  idea  of 
what  I am  talking  about,  I would  refer  you  to  a recent  best  seller  by  a psychia- 
trist named  Thomas  A.  Harris.  That  book,  I'm  OK  --  You 1 re  OK  (New  York: 

Avon  Books,  1969),  points  out  how  important  it  is  for  a person  (or  a government) 
to  feel  secure  in  his  own  position,  and  to  feel  that  he  is  "OK"  before  suc- 
cessful relationships  can  be  conducted  with  the  outside  world.  With  a secure, 

OK,  feeling  about  yourself,  you  can  approach  the  other  person  or  organization  in 
a more  objective  fashion.  As  long  as  negotiations  are  approached  with  feelings 
of  disdain  for  or  fear  of  other  professions,  other  departments,  or  other  branches 
and  levels  of  government,  successful  negotiations  are  very  unlikely.  Thus, 
changing  your  attitudes  and  changing  the  attitudes  of  others  (about  yourself 
and  them)  may  be  necessary  before  new  transportation  partnerships  can  be 
formed.  Without  this  change,  legitimate  competition  among  differing  public 
interests  may  degenerate  into  little  more  than  turf  battles. 

Sometimes,  involving  the  public,  and  approaching  issues  from  the 
general  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  and  taxpayer,  helps  to  break  down  the  barriers 
which  separate  the  various  parts  of  government.  Yet,  it  should  be  realized 
that  citizen  participation  is  far  from  being  a panacea.  In  a recent  article 
entitled  "How  Does  the  Planner  Get  Everybody  in  on  the  Act  and  Still  Get  Some 
Action?"  (State  Planning  Issues,  Council  of  State  Governments,  Lexington, 
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Kentucky,  June  1974),  Harland  Cleveland  pointed  out  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
everyone  fairly  represented,  and  still  come  to  any  conclusion  about  public 
policies  and  programs.  I recommend  his  article  to  you  as  a source  of  very 
practical  guidance. 

I want  to  close  by  suggesting  that  many  of  our  transportation  problems 
today  really  are  minority  problems.  The  majority  drives  automobiles,  and 
roads  go  everywhere.  For  those  who  don't  drive,  or  those  who  need  to  go  to  an 
auto  restricted  zone,  public  transportation  is  the  answer  --  or  at  least  it 
should  be.  That's  where  our  biggest  problems  arise,  and  that's  where  we 
have  done  the  poorest  job  for  the  consumer.  The  transit  dependent  minority 
simply  has  not  had  the  political  clout  needed  to  demand  better  treatment.  The 
majority  who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  such  services,  still  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced of  their  own  self-interest  in  having  equal  opportunity  transportation 
which  makes  their  community  a better  place  to  live  for  al 1 . The  non-discrimina- 
tion laws  which  have  now  been  built  into  our  system  provide  the  basic  levers  to 
solve  this  problem.  However,  as  Bayard  Rustin  pointed  out  in  the  February  12th 
issue  of  The  Washington  Afro-America , the  leadership  of  the  courts  in  cases 
of  minority  rights,  is  falling  off  now,  and  the  emphasis  must  shift  to  politics. 

I would  add  only  that  the  politics  of  transportation  planning,  and  the  politics 
of  negotiating  new  partnerships  for  transportation  programs,  must  reflect  this 
real  i ty. 


Dr.  Alice  Kidder  of  North  Carolina  A&T  University  discusses 
the  impact  of  transportation  planning  of  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  with  Samuel  Wright  of  FHWA,  Wilbur  Williams  of  the 
Office  of  University  Research  at  DOT  and  Pat  Massey  of  Positive 
Futures , Inc. 
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JAMES  RACE,  JR.:  Anthony  J.  Catanese  is  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Architecture  and  Urban  Planning,  University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee).  He 
holds  a B.  A.  degree  from  Rutgers  University,  Masters  in  Urban  Planning 
from  New  York  University,  and  a Ph.  D.  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Madison).  Dr.  Catanese  has  served  in 
numerous  positions  including  the  Senior  Planner  with  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  State  and  Regional  Planning,  as  an  Associate  Professor  in 
City  Planning  and  Director  of  Urban  Systems  Simulations  Laboratory, 

School  of  Architecture,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  and  as  an  Associate 
Dean  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  James  A.  Ryder  Chair  in  Transportation 
and  Planning,  School  of  Engineering  and  Environmental  Design  in  the 
University  of  Miami.  He  is  also  President  of  the  A.  J.  Catanese  and 
Associates  Consulting  Firm.  His  professional  affiliations  include 
membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Planning,  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  Regional  Science  Association,  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials,  Transportation  Research  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences, and  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

His  publications  are  numerous,  having  published  outstanding  books  dealing 
with  transportation.  The  book.  Urban  Transportation  in  South  Florida  was 
published  in  1974  following  the  release  of  New  Perspectives  in  Transportation 
Research  in  1972.  Having  served  as  a Senior  Fulbright  Professor  during 
the  period  1971-72,  Dr.  Catanese  has  contributed  75  articles,  monographs, 
reports,  and  papers  to  professional  journals  and  other  publications.  I met 
formally  and  officially  with  Dr.  Catanese  on  last  evening.  Dr.  Catanese  had 
been  in  the  Wisconsin  system  for  a period  of  time  just  prior  to  when  I 
came,  and  is  quite  familiar  with  the  School  of  Architecture  at  the  University 
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of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee).  Having  reviewed  his  credentials  it  is  apparent 
that  he  has  the  professional  and  educational  credentials  to  talk  on  the 
subject  "Effectiveness  in  State/Regional  Planning:  Issues  and  Possible 

Answers."  Dr.  Anthony  J.  Catanese.  (Applause) 


The  Honorable  Judson  Robinson3Jr. 
City  Councilman  of  Houston 3 
brings  greeting  to  conference 
participants  on  behalf  of  Mayor 
Fred  Hofheinz. 


Dr.  Anthony  J.  Catanese3  AIP3  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Urban  Flanning3  University  of 
Wisconsin  ( Milwaukee ) 3 discusses 
issues  and  answers  relative  to 
increasing  the  effectiveness  op 
state /regional  transportation 
planning. 
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EFFECTIVENESS  IN  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING: 
ISSUES  AND  POSSIBLE  ANSWERS 
by 

Anthony  James  Catanese 

Dean,  School  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


We  have  three  concerns  at  this  Forum.  The  first  is  to  examine  the 
involvement  of  people,  especially  those  dependent  upon  transit  for  achieving 
basic  requirements  of  life,  in  the  transportation  planning  process.  We  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  public  hearing  as  our  pretext  of  involvement,  but  this 
occurs  after  the  process  has  made  certain  decisions.  Certainly  the  "revolt" 
of  people  against  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  in  San  Francisco  and  the  creation  of 
the  non-technical  Boston  Transportation  Planning  Review  are  the  foremost 
symbols  of  this  failure  and  the  movement  for  reform. 

Our  second  concern  is  to  improve  the  transportation  process  itself. 
What  had  been  previously  a technical  process  is  slowly  becoming  a social- 
political  economic  process  as  well.  We  now  know  that  seemingly  esoteric 
concepts,  such  as  level  of  service,  have  other  than  purely  technical  merits. 
There  is  the  social  concern  of  meeting  user  needs.  There  is  the  political 
acceptability  of  transit  proposals.  There  are  increasing  tradeoffs  with 
the  economic  benefits  of  highways  as  well.  It  has  taken  us  a long  time  to 
reach  this  level  of  understanding,  but  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  third  concern  has  to  do  with  the  direction  established  for 
transportation  by  the  Federal  Government,  most  often  seen  in  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  guidelines.  This  has  been  very  problematical  in  the  past. 

! 

States  and  regions  have  tended  to  accept  this  direction  without  much  debate 
in  order  to  receive  funding.  Yet  there  are  inherent  problems  with 
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the  modal  organization  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  that 
exacerbate  the  difficulties  inherent  in  transportation  planning.  The 
continuous,  comprehensive,  cooperative  planning  program  is  a good  founda- 
tion for  improvement,  but,  once  again,  the  social -economic-pol itical 
factors  must  be  better  articulated  and  handled  than  presently.  There 
are  other  variables,  constraints,  and  functions  that  must  go  into  the 
models  if  we  want  to  improve  the  process. 

Along  with  these  concerns  are  a number  of  realities  that  we  must 
not  overlook.  To  cite  just  a few,  let  me  suggest  the  following. 

While  transportation  demands  are  generated  by  local  governments,  the 
transportation  process  unfolds  primarily  at  the  state  and  regional  level. 

It  is  inherently  true  that  citizen-involvement  decreases  at  the  higher 
levels  of  government. 

States  largely  respond  to  Federal  incentives  for  funding.  It  makes 
a big  difference  whether  you  are  talking  about  90%  funding  or  70%. 

There  are  so  many  jobs  tied  to  the  automobile  industry  and  highway- 
building that  to  avoid  this  reality  may  be  to  hurt  low  income  people  more 
than  imagined. 

We  have  not  had  many  success  stories  with  rapid  transit.  Even  the 
much-heralded  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  System  has  only  accounted  for  8%  of 
the  journey- to-work.  Rapid  transit  may  help  serve  transportation  problems, 
as  will  mass  transit  bus  systems,  but  they  are  not  panaceas. 

The  transit  industry  has  a long  way  to  go  in  the  improvement  of  manage- 
ment, responsiveness,  marketing,  and  service.  The  real  problems  are  not 
technological  or  hardware. 

The  real  problem  is  financing.  We  are  laboring  under  a false  hope 
that  transit  can  pay  all  or  most  of  its  way.  There  is  more  and  more  evi- 
dence to  show  that  is  not  the  case,  and  we  should  consider  it  as  a public 
service  with  public  subsidy  of  fares.  Atlanta  is  making  a convincing  case 
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for  the  success  of  a publicly  subsidized  bus  system  which  may  extend  into 
their  rail  system  as  well.  Lower  fares,  in  fact,  generate  more  transit 
riders. 

We  are  too  conservative  in  our  urban  regional  planning  because  we 
do  not  use  transit  to  shape  the  form  and  structure  of  growth.  Most  in- 
dustrial countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Scandinavia  learned  this  les- 
son. 

Given  this  set  of  concerns  and  realities,  allow  me  to  be  bold 
enough  to  offer  some  answers  (even  at  the  risk  of  over-simplification). 

At  the  state  and  regional  level,  we  should  view  the  public  hearing  as 
primarily  a legal  requirement,  based  upon  a romantic  nostalgia  for  New 
England  Town  Meetings  that  is  irrelevant  to  modern  urban  situations,  and 
seek  other  ways  to  create  public  awareness  and  involvement. 

User  Organizations.  We  are  basically  a pluralist  society  in  which 
groups  compete  for  their  own  interest.  Unfortunately  the  low  income,  tran- 
sit dependant  user  group  is  not  organized.  Federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  state  and  regional  transportation  planning  agencies  to  sup- 
port financially  the  organization  and  technical  assistance  to  such  groups. 

Survey  Research.  We  should  rely  more  upon  our  existing  tools  of  in- 
quiry, that  we  might  generally  call  survey  research,  to  assess  the  user 
needs,  attitudes,  and  desires  pertinent  to  transit  and  transportation  plan- 
ning in  general. 

Monitoring  Analysis.  Instead  of  stopping  evaluation  when  a transit 
system  is  in  operation,  we  should  increase  our  evaluation  of  service  and 
the  parameters  that  were  used  in  planning  to  see  where  we  were  right  and 
wrong.  We  should  monitor  and  analyze  how  well  transit  serves  dependent 
groups  even  after  we  have  built  the  system--because  we  may  have  to  change  it 
(or  other  systems). 
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User  Needs  Surveys.  The  fields  of  architectural  research  and  environ- 
mental behavior  have  made  progress  on  the  development  of  User  Needs  Sur- 
veys. These  surveys  translate  group  demands  into  realizable  needs  by  bor- 
rowing techniques  from  psychology,  anthropology,  and  sociology.  While 
these  surveys  have  been  used  mostly  for  buildings  and  housing  developments, 
it  is  possible  to  use  them  for  transportation  planning. 

While  I have  offered  some  very  general  directions  for  examination, 
let  me  conclude  by  saying  something  very  obvious  but  germane:  we  must 

make  the  transportation  planning  process  more  human--or  we  should  abandon 
it.  If  we  cannot  make  it  more  human,  then  we  may  not  really  need  it  and 
might  better  accomplish  the  economic  function  of  that  process  by  direct 
subsidies  to  industries  and  governments.  I wish  that  I could  conclude  that 
states  and  their  regions  would  take  the  initiative  in  this  reform,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  We  may  have  to  rely  upon  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  change. 

To  close  on  an  optimistic  note,  I will  predict  that  the  new  Carter 
Administration  is  well  aware  of  the  concerns  of  this  Forum  and  will  launch 
major  reforms  for  improvement  of  the  transportation  planning  process. 
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JERRY  KING:  Thank  you,  Naomi.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  invited 

to  introduce  one  of  the  top  City  Officials  for  the  City  of  Houston  and  a 
man  whom  I have  come  to  admire  and  respect  over  the  last  couple  of  years . 

It  is  nice  to  see  such  a large  turnout.  I guess  that  this  is  the  third  or 
fourth  year  Naomi  has  put  this  program  together.  It  seems  to  be  growing 
every  year  both  in  interest  and  in  participation.  Barry  Goodman  will  be 
addressing  you  today  on  the  subject  of  the  "Role  of  Planning:  The 

Relationship  Between  Transportation  Planning  and  the  Acquisition  of  Funds 
to  Implement  Proposed  Programs."  A subject  of  which  I am  very  certain 
that  Barry  is  qualified  to  speak  on.  Barry  was  born  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  He  received  a B.  A.  Degree  from  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  he  received  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  about  7 years  ago.  He  is  a member  of  the  Bar  of  California  and 
District  of  Columbia,  a member  of  the  ABA,  and  a member  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Research  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His 
experience,  although  his  career  has  been  brief  in  terms  of  the  rest  of  our 
careers,  has  been  in  the  areas  of  Public  Transportation.  His  latest, and 
the  job  from  which  he  came  to  the  City  of  Houston  under  the  recruiting  of 
Mayor  Hofheinz  in  1974?was  as  the  Senior  Attorney  for  Project  Development 
for  Urban  and  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  In  that  role  he  had 
responsibility  for  the  legal  review  of  grants  for  capital  improvement, 
technical  study,  research  development  and  demonstration  programs.  It  was 
his  duty  to  assure  that  there  was  compliance  with  all  applicable  legal 
administrative  requirements  including  the  review  and  drafting  of  contracts, 
writing  opinions,  and  contacting  the  appropriate  local,  state,  and 
federal  officials.  He  has  a thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  National 
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Environment  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  the 
Highway  Act  of  1973.  I am  not  going  to  read  the  publications  and  projects 
in  which  Barry  has  participated  with  UMTA.  But  I will  say  a brief  word  or 
two  about  the  accomplishments  of  his  office  since  it's  inception  in  1974. 

As  all  of  you  here  that  live  in  Houston  know,  Houston  was  very  slow 
getting  started  in  public  transportation  in  terms  of  overall  planning.  And 
the  real  turn  came  in  1974  when  the  City  under  Mayor  Hofheinz'  leadership 
acquired  the  bus  company,  Barry  Goodman  was  hired  to  come  to  Houston. 

Since  that  time  through  the  grants  of  some  50  million  dollars  demonstration 
programs  bus  acquisition,  you  know  the  rest  of  the  story  as  well  as  I do. 
Barry  Goodman  has  become  a household  word  in  transit  improvements  and 
transit  planning  in  Houston.  Without  any  further  ado  I'll  introduce 
Barry  Goodman,  It's  a pleasure  to  be  here  this  morning.  (Applause) 


Participants  of  the  Conference  examine  studies  on  various 
aspects  of  Transportation  at  the  Book  Display  Table. 


ROLE  OF  PLANNING:  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TRANSPORTATION 

PLANNING  AND  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  FUNDS  TO  IMPLEMENT  PROPOSED  PROGRAMS 

by 

Barry  Goodman 

Administrator  of  Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

Thank  you  for  those  kind  words,  Jerry.  It  is  a pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here.  I think  that  this  Forum,  the  Urban  Resources  Center,  and 
activities  like  this  are  helping  to  solve  a tremendous  problem  that  we 
have  in  this  nation  and  in  urbanized  areas,  and  certainly,  in  Houston.  It 
is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  have  more  problems  in  the  area  of 
transportation  than  we  ever  had  before.  There  is  more  chaos,  more  uncertainty, 
more  lack  of  direction  than  has  ever  existed  before.  I think  that  is  a result 
of  diminishing  resources.  I think  that  we  have  a situation  today  where  there 
is  just  not  enough  money  to  do  everything  that  needs  to  be  dons,  and  that 
is  causing  both  the  federal,  state,  and  the  local  government  to  change  their 
focus  on  things.  I just  returned  from  Washington,  and  I can  attest  to  you  that 
things  are  in  a state  of  chaos.  I would  hate  to  rely  right  now  on  the 
guidance  of  Washington  to  help  solve  our  problems  locally,  because  we  would 
be  in  a poor  state  of  affairs. 

Now,  I have  great  hopes  for  the  Carter  Administration  and  Brock 
Adams,  the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Over  the  last  ten  years  we've  all 
had  great  hopes  as  each  successive  administration  has  come  into  power. 
Specifically,  speaking  right  now  of  the  UMTA  administration,  hope  for  new 
changes,  new  directions  and  a practical  viewpoint  which  can  guide  our 
transportation  planning  have  not  yet  come  into  fruition.  I am  firmly  convinced 
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from  my  experiences  in  Houston,  at  this  juncture,  that  it  is  not  the 
federal  government  or  the  state  government  that  will  give  us  the  guidance 
to  help  solve  our  problems,  but  it  is  indeed  the  local  community,  the  local 
agencies  and  the  ability  to  coordinate  ourselves  locally,  that  will  help  be 
the  root  to  solving  our  problem. 

Now,  what  is  the  problem?  The  problem  is  mobility  --  its  getting 
around.  We  have  congested  urbanized  areas.  How  do  we  attack  it?  For  the 
last  few  days  I have  been  thinking  what  I should  say  here.  I had  a difficult 
time  of  it  because  I'm  not  a planner  and  I don't  normally  focus  on  traditional 
planning  methodology  --  the  3-C  process.  Section  134,  the  Transportation  Im- 
provement Program,  the  Transportation  System  Management,  Transit  Development 
Programs,  and  Transit  Action  Programs.  I don't  really  focus  on  that  specifically 
because  it  is  part  of  a whole  process,  and  I think  that  the  problem  we  have 
today  and  why  we  have  so  much  chaos  is  exemplified  by  the  piece  of  paper  that 
was  on  everybody's  desk. 

This  is  titled,  "Existing  Organizational  Relationship  for  Urban 
Transportation  1974".  If  you  can  make  sense  of  this,  then  I would  like  for 
you  to  make  an  appointment  with  me  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  I can  begin 
to  understand  what  is  going  on  today  in  transportati on.  This  is  part  of  the 
problem  --  process.  We  have  so  much  process  in  the  area  of  transportation 
planning  and  improvement  that  is  clouding  our  thinking  in  many  instances,  and 
is  preventing  us  from  making  progress  in  solving  the  problems. 

Now,  Houston  is  a very  good  example  of  a city  that  has  avoided 
getting  caught  in  the  process.  We  avoided  it  for  so  long  simply  because  we 
didn't  do  anything.  As  Jerry  mentioned,  it  was  1974  when  we  got  into  public 
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transportation.  A very  interesting  thing  happened  at  the  federal  level  over 
the  last  years,  between  1970  and  today.  During  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  there 
was  ample  supply  of  federal  money  both  in  the  area  of  capital  improvement 
for  public  transportation  and  in  the  area  of  improvement  in  the  highway  area. 
Through  the  late  1960's  to  the  early  19 70 1 s there  was  ample  money  to  spend 
in  the  area  of  planning.  There  were  not  enough  requests  for  that  funding 
to  have  actually  eaten  up  all  of  that  money.  I remember  many  years  when 
working  with  UMTA,  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  had  to 
find  places  to  spend  the  money  so  that  we  could  justify  asking  for  more  the 
next  year.  In  1973  and  1974,  we  were  faced  with  the  energy  crisis,  and  the 
great  awareness  of  the  need  for  improved  transportation , Darticuarly  public 
transportation.  Following  this,  we  became  aware  of  the  various  increased 
demand  for  money.  The  situation  as  it  exists  today  is  that  there  are  three 
or  four  times  the  demands  for  requesting  federal  dollars  for  improving 
transportation,  particularly  in  the  area  of  public  transportation. 

Now,  part  of  the  problem  that  exists  today  --  the  diminishing 
resources  problem  --  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  much  more  to  do 
things  today  than  it  did  years  ago.  Today,  it  costs  eighty  to  ninety  thousand 

dollars  to  buy  a bus,  when  five  years  ago  we  could  buy  it  for  forty  thousand 
dollars.  So  the  dollars  aren't  being  spread  as  well  as  they  could.  Another 
reason  is  that  many  cities  and  many  urbanized  areas  during  the  late  1960 ' s and 
the  early  70 's  --  because  of  the  abundant  amount  of  funding  --  got  involved  in 
long  range  regional  transportation  projects  as  they  asked  the  question:  What 

can  we  do  to  help  improve  our  transportation  situation?  Washington  responded 
by  saying,  "What  you  need  is  a plan." 


"We  want  to  see  a one  year  plan;  a 
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five  year  plan;  a ten  year  plan;  and  a twenty  year  plan  of  what  you  are  going 
to  do  to  improve  yourself.  Then,  when  we  have  the  plan,  we  will  be  able  to 
give  you  the  money  to  make  those  improvements."  Well,  a lot  of  cities  took 
this  advice  and  spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  on  plans.  They 
called  the  consultants  in,  and  the  consultants  started  doing  regional  planning. 
But  regional  planning,  for  the  most  part,  was  being  done  not  to  address  the 
real  local  concerns  in  the  community  or  the  real  needs  in  the  community.  What 
was  being  done  to  address  the  availability  of  federal  funding  to  major  improve- 
ment in  the  area  of  transportation? 

In  1971,  we  completed  the  transit  action  program  which  was  prepared 
by  Allen  M.  Voorhees  and  prepared  in  exact  response  to  what  many  other  cities 
were  doing  at  the  same  time  --  as  to  what  was  an  apparent  availability  of 
federal  money  --  an  apparent  desire  to  improve  our  transportation  situation. 
The  orientation  was  really  on  the  rail  because  those  were  the  systems  that 
were  in  vogue.  We  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  it  seemed  that  that  was  the 
best  way  of  doing  things.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to  what  was  going 
on  locally.  Was  there  a local  funding  available  to  support  it?  We  had 
several  speakers  this  morning  talk  about  attitudinal  surveys.  Were  citizens 
surveyed  in  the  community  as  to  their  acceptance  of  a multi-billion  dollar 
solution  to  the  transportation  problem?  All  I can  tell  you  is,  that  if  that 
was  done  in  Houston,  something  fell  through  the  cracks  because  apparently  we 
lost  the  HARTA  (Houston  Area  Rapid  Transit  Authority)  election  by  a 3 to  1 or  4 
to  1 margin.  So,  there  probably  was  not  enough  done  to  test  the  attitudes  of 
the  citizens  in  terms  of  paying  local  dollars  necessary  to  support  billion 
ollar  systems.  This  is  taking  place  all  over  the  country.  Then,  we  have 
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the  energy  crisis,  the  diminishing  resources  of  funding,  and  a very,  very 
great  change  of  profile  at  the  federal  level,  which  I think  have  created 
a lot  of  chaos  but  also  created  one  of  the  most  productive  or  potentially 
productive  areas  of  transportation  improvement  that  we've  had  for  ten 
years.  What  was  the  change  in  profile?  If  we  don't  have  the  federal 
dollars  to  fund  all  these  regional  transit  programs  around  the  country, 
then  we  have  to  start  using  our  dollars  more  effectively.  New  guidelines 
came  out  in  September,  1975  from  then  Secretary  of  Transportation,  William  T. 
Coleman,  which  set  the  stage  for  what  we  have  to  deal  with  today  in  terms  of 
the  planning  process  and  linking  federal  funds.  What  we  are  dealing  with 
today  is  within  the  context  we  have  to  operate  in  order  to  justify  the 
funding.  We  are  dealing  with  the  least  cost-effective  transit  improvements 
which  are  linked  to  local  resources,  local  needs,  and  local  characteristics. 

Transit  System  Management 

You've  heard  a lot  about  that.  It's  in  vogue  today,  the  idea 
that  we  more  effectively  utilize  our  streets  and  highways.  Look  at  the 
signal ization,  and  people  like  Jerry  King  helping  to  see  how  we  can  speed  up 
the  flow  of  traffic  or  give  priorities  on  streets  to  buses,  car  pools;  and 
park  and  ride  efforts.  All  of  these  things  are  very  important  today,  not 
because  five  years  ago,  transportation  planners  projected  a five  year  plan 
that  showed  that  they  would  be  important  today,  but  because  the  federal 
dollars  aren't  there  to  pay  for  more  grandiose  systems. 

It's  very  good  and  very  productive.  We  had  a great  opportunity 
then,  to  more  effectively  utilize  the  dollars  we  had.  Take,  for  example,  a 
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situation  where  there  were  enough  federal  dollars  to  pay  for  those  rail  systems 
today.  We  might,  indeed,  be  buying  up  right-of-ways,  and  laying  out  rails 
over  this  City.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  even  if  we  had  the  money  to 
build  those  systems,  we  wouldn't  have  the  density  in  most  areas  to  support  a 
rail  system  or  enough  money  locally  to  support  the  operation.  So,  in  a sense, 
the  change  in  profile  and  the  planning  picture  has  forced  us  to  look  at  our 
local  situation  more.  I think  this  is  the  most  productive  thing  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  few  years.  And,  I think  that  in  Houston  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  turn  it  into  great  producti vity. 

So,  we've  talked  about  planning.  Now,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I 
don't  really  know  what  planning  is  per  se.  Planning  is  useful  for  many 
reasons.  Some  people  say  that  planning  is  useful  simply  as  an  end  in  itself. 
You  can  make  a plan,  and  if  it's  good,  it  should  work.  And,  even  if  that 

plan  is  done  somewhat  in  a vacuum,  you  can  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  some  day  it 

may  be  useful.  I disagree  with  that.  Other  people  say  that  the  only  useful 
purpose  of  planning  is  simply  to  justify  or  to  put  ourselves  in  a good  position 
to  justify  federal  dollars.  A commonly  held  belief  is  that  you  must  have  an 
effective  planning  program  to  justify  federal  dollars  or  you  could  get  into 
trouble,  if  you  don't.  I don't  think,  personally,  that  many  people  here  feel 
that  this  is  the  only  reason  or  rationale  for  planing.  Planning  is  also  a 
justification  to  do  more  planning.  For  example,  the  City  of  Houston  is 

involved  in  what  we  call  a transit  action  program  update,  which  is  an  updating 

of  the  1972  Voorhees  transit  action  program  in  order  to  bring  it  into  a more 
realistic  context.  I don't  know  what  we  would  be  doing  if  we  didn't  have 
the  1972  Voorhees  plan  to  bat  around  back  and  forth  to  update.  And  after  this 
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transit  action  program  update,  we'll  come  up  with  an  interim  plan,  and  then 
probably  draft  a final  interim  plan,  and  then  three  years  from  now  we  can 
do  the  update  of  this.  It  involves  more  than  just  planning.  With  the 
planning  process  we  now  have  in  Houston,  I think  other  urbanized  areas  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  look  at  it  this  way.  I think  the  federal  government 
is  directing  us  more  to  this  financial  reality,  and  political  reality,  in 
the  same  process.  So,  planning  does  not  have  to  be  done  in  a vacuum. 


Barry  Goodman,  Administrator  of  Public  Trans- 
portation, City  of  Houston,  explains  what  he 
perceives  to  be  the  relationship  between 
planning  and  the  acquisition  of  funds  to  imple- 
ment transportation  programs . 
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G.  SADLER  BRIDGES:  Thank  you,  Barry.  That  was  very  stimulat- 

ing to  hear  someone  who  actually  does  implement  plans  rather  than  just 
direct  them.  I would  like  to  take  a few  moments  of  personal  privilege 
here  to  tell  Naomi  that  the  Texas  Transportation  Institute  appreciates 
her  asking  us  to  be  involved  in  her  program  and  we're  most  excited  about 
being  here. 

I would  like  to  spend  the  next  few  moments  introducing  you  to 
our  next  speaker  who  I think  you  will  also  find  is  a person  who  is  involved 
in  the  actual  process  of  getting  things  done  such  as  Barry  has  been.  He  is 
currently  the  Supervisor  of  Social  and  Economic  Planning  for  the  Washington 
Department  of  Highways.  He  brings  to  this  job  a distinguished  list  of 
qualifications  including  professorshi ps  at  both  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  Utah.  He  has  served  as  consultant  to  both  state  and  local  government 
in  Utah  and  in  Oregon.  His  educational  background  includes  both  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  University  of  Utah  where  he 
earned  his  doctorate.  His  list  of  professional  services  and  memberships 
in  professional  organizations  are  too  long  for  me  to  list  individually. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  they  are  of  first  quality.  But  what  does  all 
of  this  tell  us  about  Dr.  Iverson,  the  man?  To  show  that  he  is  a 
transportation  and  highway  man,  let  me  tell  you  that  he  owns  two  cars  in 
his  family,  and  to  show  that  he  is  a sociologist,  each  one  of  them  has  an 
excess  of  100,000  miles  on  them.  Dr.  Iverson  is  deeply  rel i gious, not  only 
does  he  spend  his  full  time  doing  social  and  economic  planning  for  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  he  also  spends  an  equal  amount  working  for  his  church. 

He  is  currently  working  on  a major  project  which  will  result  in  a new 
church  for  his  faith.  His  concern  for  the  community  and  for  society  goes 
well  beyond  just  his  job.  At  the  Department  of  Highways,  Dr.  Iverson 
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has  recently  completed  two  studies,  one  on  Highway  Noise  Factors  and 
Property  Values  and  another  on  a Guide  Book  on  Team  Methods  for  Locating 
Highways.  It  is  this  study  that  is  the  basis  of  his  talk  which  will  be 
"An  Analysis  of  the  Role  and  Effectiveness  of  Interdiscipl inary  Teams  in 
Transportation  Planning."  I introduce  to  you,  Dr.  Evan  Iverson  from 
Washington.  (Applause) 


Special  exhibits  were  used . Included  were:  "1976 

Highway  and  Its  Environment  Photo  Exhibit"  by  Federal 
Highway  Administration;  "City  of  Houston  Transit 
Program3  " and  the  exhibit  on  "Citizen  Participation 
in  Transportation  Planning"  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation. 


Registration  of  Conference  Participants . 


I 

■K.  I , 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INTERDISCIPLINARY  TEAMS  IN 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 

by 

Evan  A.  Iverson 
Supervisor 

Social  and  Economic  Planning 
Department  of  Highways 
State  of  Washington 

During  the  last  decade  changing  values  and  priorities  of  modern 
America  have  greatly  affected  transportation  planning.  Greater  concern  about 
protecting  and  improving  the  quality  of  life,  maintaining  a viable  economy 
and  conserving  energy  has  made  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  planning  and  de- 
sign process  to  include  many  additional  factors.  Citizens  have  become  more 
involved  in  transportation  planning  and  various  groups  which  were  not  ac- 
tive in  the  formulation  of  legislation  and  policies  have  now  become  quite 
adept  at  injecting  their  concerns  in  the  decision-making  process.  The  major 
problem  of  transportation  planners,  designers,  and  administrators  has  not 
been  a lack  of  adequate  technological  expertise  but  rather  difficulties  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  conflicting  demands  of  citizens  within  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  The  strong  desire  of  citizens  for  fast,  safe  and  ef- 
ficient transportation  frequently  must  be  reconciled  with  their  other  demands 
to  avoid  social  disruption,  protect  the  environment,  reduce  governmental  ex- 
penditures, provide  employment  and  conserve  energy. 

This  increased  concern  over  the  type  of  transportation  services  pro- 
vided and  the  affect  that  various  facilities  have  on  people  and  the  environ- 
ment has  emphasized  the  need  in  transportation  agencies  to  develop  adequate 
organizational  tools  that  can  meet  these  changing  requirements.  One  such 
tool  that  has  been  used  quite  extensively  in  transportation  agencies  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  interdiscipl inary  team.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
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any  single  discipline  to  encompass  satisfactorily  all  of  the  various  types 
of  expertise  that  must  be  considered  in  the  planning  and  design  of  major  trans- 
portation facilities.  Likewise,  a great  need  exists  to  relate  well  to  the 
various  interests  of  the  public. 

In  transportation,  as  in  other  essential  public  services  the  interac- 
tion of  qualified  people  representing  different  types  of  concerns  can  usually 
evaluate  problems  and  reach  decisions  that  provide  for  a more  balanced  solu- 
tion than  a decision  reached  by  any  single  discipline.  An  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  transportation  can  only  become  a valuable  tool,  however,  if  the 
necessary  personnel  are  available  to  the  governmental  agencies  on  a continuing 
basis  and  the  role  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  is  related  to  the  existing 
organizational  framework  of  the  agency  in  such  a manner  that  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  team  can  be  integrated  into  the  decision-making 
process.  The  role,  responsibilities  and  management  of  such  teams, has  varied 
considerably  among  and  within  individual  states.  The  purpose  of  this  document 
is  to  explore  the  responsibilities,  operation  and  implementation  of  interdis- 
ciplinary teams  in  more  detail  and  present  an  analysis  of  the  experience  that 
we  have  gained  from  utilizing  teams  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Role  of  the  Interdiscipl inary  Teams 

To  analyze  the  role  and  relationships  of  an  interdisciplinary  team, 
the  goal  and  objectives  of  a multi-disciplinary  approach  must  be  examined. 

The  goal  of  a transportation  agency  is  fundamentally  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation service  and  ensure  that  decisions  are  made  in  the  best  overall  pub- 
lic interest.  A more  specific  objective  of  an  interdiscipl inary  approach  is 
to  provide  a means  by  which  pertinent  expertise  is  utilized  in  an  orderly, 
integrated  manner  to  determine  transportation  requirements,  identify  impacts 
and  seek  the  best  possible  solution  to  problems.  To  achieve  this  objective. 
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technical  studies  and  an  active  public  involvement  program  must  be  under- 
taken with  the  teams  utilizing  data  derived  from  such  a program  in  the  writ- 
ten reports  of  the  team  and  the  recommendations  concerning  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken.  Teams  encounter  difficulties  functioning  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  ongoing  planning  and  design  operations.  In  some  instances, 
interdiscipl inary  teams  have  been  used  as  a separate  body  not  to  be  biased 
by  the  detailed  planning  and  design  process  of  the  agency.  In  some  other 
instances,  teams  have  been  used  primarily  as  evaluators  of  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  factors  with  no  direct  relationship  to  the  planning  and 
design  process.  When  the  State  of  Washington  prepared  its  Action  Plan,  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  interdiscipl inary  approach  to  planning  were 
carefully  examined  as  they  had  functioned  elsewhere  and  guidelines  were 
prepared  to  assist  the  team  members  and  those  persons  having  managerial 
responsibilities  for  the  team  process.  Even  though  rather  detailed  opera- 
tional guidelines  were  prepared,  the  responsibilities  of  interdisciplinary 
teams  and  the  role  they  were  to  play  were  confusing  to  team  members  and 
management  as  the  process  was  applied  to  specific  problems.  A decision  was 
made  by  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Highways  to  give  the  team  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  to  undertake  the  following  basic  tasks: 

©Conduct  indepth  studies  and  utilize  the  results  to  delineate  al- 
ternative solutions  to  transportation  problems; 

©Develop  and  implement  a community  involvement  program  and  utilize 
the  findings  in  technical  studies  in  the  decision-making  process; 
and 

Develop  a Departmental  recommendation  concerning  action  to  be  taken. 
The  interdisciplinary  team,  therefore,  is  a problem  solver  rather  than  simply 
a problem  analyzer  or  solution  justifier.  You  will  note  that  the  teams 
have  been  given  the  responsibility  to  conduct  a public  involvement  program 
after  they  are  assigned  to  a project  and  then  they  are  charged  to  utilize 
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findings  in  reaching  their  recommendations.  Efforts  were  made  to  avoid  prob- 
lems that  public  works  agencies  have  recently  encountered  in  having  a task 
force  or  team  study  a problem,  hold  public  meetings,  and  then  make  a recommen- 
dation that  is  not  acceptable  for  implementation  because  of  either  legal 
problems  or  technical  standards.  Procedures  adopted  in  Washington  call  for 
input  throughout  the  total  process  from  the  administrators  of  the  agency, 
other  state  agencies  and  local  governments  in  an  effort  to  produce  a recom- 
mendation which  the  management  of  the  department  can  implement  after  the  study 
process  has  been  concluded.  The  team  is  responsible  as  a body  for  the  deci- 
sion reached.  Under  the  system  utilized  in  Washington  State,  each  team  member 
has  a dual  role.  He  is  a technical  analyst  in  the  engineering,  social,  econo- 
mic, or  environmental  disciplines  and  he  is  a member  of  a team  charged  with 
reaching  a workable  solution.  Hence,  each  member  has  the  responsibility  of 
not  only  evaluating  the  consequences  of  various  courses  of  action  as  they  re- 
late to  his  particular  expertise  or  discipline  but  also  to  maintain  a perspec- 
tive of  the  actual  significance  of  his  concern  in  the  particular  problem 
under  consideration.  This  requires  not  only  good  professional  judgment  but 
also  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  team  member  to  consider  public  desires 
and  values  and  to  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  other 
team  members.  The  technical  reports  including  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment and  the  design  report  are  products  of  the  system  rather  than  major  ob- 
jectives. The  team  members  contribute  their  analyses  to  such  documents  but 
the  reports  are  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  project  manager. 

How  well  have  various  people  with  quite  different  areas  of  expertise 
reacted  to  such  a system?  In  general,  the  team  members  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a good  perspective  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  discipline  to  the 
overall  problem.  Difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  maintaining  the  interest  of 
some  individuals  in  the  total  team  responsibility.  Some  have  preferred  to 

concentrate  upon  their  area  of  expertise  only  and  not  be  sufficiently  concerned 
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with  the  responsibility  each  has  as  a team  member  to  actiyely  seek  a solution 
to  a problem. 

In  the  team  process  it  is  yery  easy  for  teams  to  become  so  involved 
in  the  technical  analysis  and  the  preparation  of  reports  that  the  basic  objective 
of  the  team  process  is  lost.  Good  team  management  is  essential  and  the  team 
chairman  and  project  manager  have  the  responsibility  to  repeatedly  emphasize 
the  dual  objectives  of  the  team  process.  Experience  has  verified  an  assumption 
made  when  the  interdiscipl inary  team  efforts  were  undertaken  that  the  interests, 
perspectives  and  attitudes  were  more  important  in  determining  whether  an  indi- 
vidual would  make  a good  team  member  than  the  technical  expertise  of  the  person. 

Size  and  Membership  of  Interdisciplinary  Teams 

Size  has  proven  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  efficiency  and  viability 
of  the  teams.  We  have  had  large  teams  which  attempted  to  include  all  relevant 
disciplines,  as  well  as  small  core  teams  that  include  those  disciplines  which 
have  the  greatest  on  going  contribution  to  make  in  solving  particular  problems 
under  consideration. 

A team  of  five  to  seven  members  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effective  for 
the  majority  of  the  projects  undertaken.  The  size  and  scope  of  the  project 
determines  team  membership  and  the  number  of  "support  disciplines,  while  pro- 
viding a sufficient  level  and  quality  of  information,  has  also  been  able  to 
evaluate  projects  and  develop  solutions  more  effectively  than  a group  that  is 
smaller  or  even  larger.  The  smaller  group  encounters  difficulties  from  insuf- 
ficient expertise  on  major  projects  and  on  extra  workload  placed  on  each 
individual.  The  larger  group  tends  to  duplicate  the  expertise  requirements 
in  addition  to  encourtering  ccordinative  and  management  difficulties. 

Personnel  to  serve  on  interdisciplinary  teams  are  drawn  from  within  the 
Department,  regional  and  local  agencies,  and  private  consultants.  However,  to 
provide  the  continuity  of  membership  that  teams  require  for  successful  operation, 
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teams  are  composed  primarily  of  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Highways  within 
each  of  the  disciplines  involved.  Staff  members  of  local  planning  agencies  are 
frequently  utilized  as  team  members  to  obtain  a greater  knowledge  of  more  localized 
community  values  and  views.  Private  consultants  have  been  included  as  team  mem- 
bers to  provide  special  kinds  of  expertise,  as  well  as  generate  information  and. 
views  representing  the  private  sectors. 

An  interdisci  pi  inary  approach  to  transportation  can  only  become  a valuable 
tool  if  the  necessary  personnel  are  available  to  the  governmental  agencies  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  if  the  role  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  is  related  to  the 
existing  organizational  framework  of  the  agency  in  such  a manner  that  the 
findings  and  recommendation  of  the  team  can  be  integrated  into  the  decision-making 
process. 

In  some  instances,  difficulties  have  developed  in  including  personnel  from 
other  agencies  as  the  workload  these  persons  have  with  the  employing  unit  has  not 
permitted  them  to  devote  adequate  time  to  accomplishing  team  tasks  in  a timely 
manner.  There  have  aTso  been  instances  when  the  personnel  from  within  the  Depart- 
ment have  encountered  difficulties  in  devoting  sufficient  time  because  of  other 
assignments . 

As  teams  are  organized,  it  becomes  essential  to  discuss  the  time  and  re- 
source needs  required  and  to  achieve  a sufficient  level  of  commitment  from  each 
person  involved  and  the  employing  unit  for  accomplishing  team  tasks.  In  this  way, 
much  confusion  can  be  avoided,  and  the  team  process  can  be  a more  satisfying  and 
efficient  organizational  tool. 

Team  Interaction 

How  well  have  various  people  with  quite  different  areas  of  expertise  reacted 
to  such  a system?  In  general,  the  team  members  have  been  able  to  maintain  a good 
perspective  of  the  relative  importance. of  their  disciplines  to  the  overall  problem. 
However,  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  some 
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individuals  in  the  total  team  responsibility.  Some  have  preferred  to  concentrate 
exclusively  upon  their  area  of  expertise  and  not  be  sufficiently  concerned  with 
achieving  an  overall  perspective  of  the  problem  and  the  active  search  for  a solu- 
tion. 

The  major  factor  in  a successful  interdiscipl inary  team  operation  is  to 
create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  and  an  administrative  process  that  encourages 
team  members  to  feel  free  to  evaluate  relevant  factors  objectively,  receive  advice 
and  opinions  from  the  public,  and  discuss  their  study  findings  and  opinions  to- 
gether. This  requires  that  a team  member  have  the  necessary  training  and  experience 
in  the  discipline  he  represents,  and  that  each  person  is  receptive  to  hearing  and 
considering  the  views  of  the  public  and  the  other  team  members.  Since  all  of 
these  qualities  are  essential  for  a team  member,  it  is  necessary  to  be  quite  selec- 
tive in  choosing  team  members. 

A person  may  be  well  qualified  and  productive  in  his  technical  field  but 
both  disinterested  and  confused  by  the  various  facets  of  the  interdisciol inary  team 
process.  Training  and  experience  are  necessary  but  receptivity  to  the  team  ob- 
jectives in  an  elementary  consideration  and  one  that  is  easy  to  overlook  in  naming 
team  members. 

In  the  team  process  it  is  very  easy  for  teams  to  become  so  involved  in  the 
technical  analysis  and  the  preparation  of  reoorts  that  the  basic  objective  of  the 
team  process  is  lost.  Various  disciplines  have  differing  traditions  and  work 
processes.  Often  misunderstandings  based  on  such  different  conventions  lead  to 
more  difficult  team  operating  problems  such  as  "defensive  goal  tending"  (the  as- 
sertion that  one  team  member  shouldn't  interfere  with  another). 

Good  team  management  is  essential,  and  the  team  chairman  and  project  mana- 
ger have  the  responsibility  to  repeatedly  emphasize  the  dual  objectives  of  the 
team  process;  namely,  to  provide  technical  expertise  and  maintain  a perspective 
of  the  actual  significance  of  the  discipline  in  reaching  a workable  solution. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  interest,  perspective,  and  attitude  were  extreme- 
ly important  in  determining  whether  an  individual  would  make  a good  team  member, 
and  that  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  person  should  not  be  the  only  factor  con- 
sidered. 

Team  Management 

In  the  operation  of  interdisciplinary  teams,  effective  management  is  a 
crucial  ingredient  to  the  success  of  the  team.  Experience  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton has  indicated  that  assignments  given  to  teams  that  are  too  detailed  become 
self-defeating  because  issues  are  raised  as  any  major  study  progresses  by  the  pub- 
lic and  other  agencies  and  conditions  change.  Conversely,  a team  charge  that  is 
unduly  broad  can  carry  the  team  into  basic  transportation  planning  rather  than 
a more  limited  problem,  particularly  if  pressure  is  applied  from  various  sources 
as  the  study  progresses. 

A clear  definition  of  the  problem  is  essential.  It  may  be  that  significant 
areas  of  inquiry  are  surfaced  at  this  stage.  One  of  the  keys  for  effective  team 
management  seems  to  be  the  definition  of  the  problem  in  such  a manner  that  a 
workable  solution  can  be  developed. 

The  project  engineer  who  serves  as  team  manager  plays  a major  role  in 
determining  how  successful  a team  operation  will  be.  The  project  managers  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  working  with  teams  have  assumed  the  role  of  catalyst 
and  coordinator  with  the  team.  Deadlines  for  completion  of  various  aspects  of  the 
study  are  clearly  established,  and  the  manager  works  with  the  team  chairman 
to  see  that  major  questions  are  being  addressed  by  the  team.  Good  agendas,  ob- 
jectives of  individual  meetings,  production  of  necessary  graphic  materials,  etc., 
all  help  to  expedite  team  activities  and  focus  members  on  the  subject.  The 
project  manager  who  can  place  various  responsibilities  and  questions  before  ap- 
propriate team  members  and  avoid  assuming  an  all-encompassing  role  seems  to 
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stimulate  the  team  and  facilitate  greater  action  than  a manager  who  tried  to  take 
care  of  everything  he  can  himself. 

The  scheduling  and  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  various  members 
of  the  team  is  a complex,  yet  essential,  element  of  team  management.  At  the  out- 
let "tried  and  true"  techniques  of  complex  project  control,  such  as  critical  path 
method  (CPM)  and  Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique  (PERT),  immediately  suggest 
themselves  as  descriptive  and  coordinative  tools.  These  methods,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  work.  These  methods  are  based  upon  a sequence  of  tasks  beginning  and 
ending  at  specified  times.  In  reality,  many  tasks  of  the  team  are  not  dependent 
upon  the  completion  of  any  other  task.  Numerous  tasks  can  progress  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  return  and  re-do  various  activities. 
Modification  and  flexibility  are  essential  aspects  of  team  scheduling.  As  a group 
the  team  can  review  all  factors  that  need  to  be  investigated.  A team  member  is 
then  assigned  responsibility  for  each  factor.  Each  team  member  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  his  area  of  expertise  and  develops  study  plans  and  scheduling.  These 
are  then  reviewed  with  the  project  manager  to  insure  that  a coordinated  effort 
results.  The  design  or  research  processes  to  be  executed  by  each  team  member, 
whether  done  jointly  with  other  team  members  or  singly,  should  be  visible  to 
all  other  disciplines, for  this  enhances  the  quality  of  team  participation  and 
furthers  the  achievement  of  ultimate  goals  of  the  design  team. 

This  emphasizes  the  important  role  of  the  team  chairman  in  leading  his 
team  through  the  study  process.  The  chairman  can  place  emphasis  where  needed, 
bring  out  the  opinions  of  members,  .expedite  the  study,  and  help  place  various 
considerations  in  perspective.  He  also  plays  an  important  role  in  community 
meetings. 

An  interdisciplinary  team  does  not  fit  neatly  into  an  organizational 
chart  or  with  certain  established  professional  mores,  and  this  raises  some  mana- 
gerial concerns.  None  of  the  management  problems  concerning  interdisciplinary 
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teams  is  unusually  difficult,  but  planning  and  a somewhat  different  aoproach  or 
type  of  management  practice  is  required. 

Evaluation  of  Interdisciplinary  Team  Efforts 

Recently  a group  of  professional  personnel  that  included  manager,  team 
members,  and  project  engineers  met  to  evaluate  the  team  process  as  it  has  operated 
in  Washington.  All  those  persons  who  were  involved  had  been  involved  with  several 
interdisciplinary  teams.  This  group  concluded  that  the  interdiscipl inary  teams 
have  been  most  successful  in  the  following  areas: 

^Community  Involvement  Programs 

The  teams  were  required  to  prepare  and  implement  formal  community 
involvement  plans  that  attempted  to  reach  citizens  from  all  the 
various  segments  of  the  communities.  Team  members  usually  relate 
well  to  citizens  and  local  officials  because  the  various  individuals 
on  the  team  can  discuss  numerous  types  of  concerns  of  citizens; 
and  through  this  type  of  organizational  structure,  the  public  seems 
to  have  a greater  confidence  that  a wide  variety  of  problems  are 
being  addressed. 

^ Evaluation  of  a Range  of  Problem  Areas 

The  teams  have  been  valuable  in  addressing  and  evaluating  a wide 
variety  of  separate  but  interrelated  problems.  When  all  of  the 
various  problems  of  major  projects  are  brought  to  a team,  questions 
arise  and  suggestions  are  made  that  usually  do  not  result  when  any 
one  discipline  is  addressing  the  problem.  The  team  as  a whole 
seems  to  sort  through  the  various  considerations  raised  quite 
effectively  and  place  importance  upon  the  major  factors  involved. 

The  evaluation  process  includes  several  steps.  First,  the  alternates 
under  consideration  are  investigated  by  each  discipline;  and  secondly. 
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each  alternate  is  weighed  by  the  team  according  to  its  relative 
desirability.  Through  these  steps  it  becomes  possible  for  the  team 
to  sort  out  a number  of  factors  that  relate  most  specifically  to  a 
project  and  then  to  address  very  systematically  both  the  technical 
factors  and  the  community  opinions  and  values.  This  formal  structured 
approach  has  contributed  to  the  evaluation  of  issues  systematically, 
and  it  has  avoided  either  overlooking  or  down-pl aying  certain  factors 
when  they  should  play  an  important  role. 

^ Effective  Interaction  Among  Team  Members 

The  teams  have  been  quite  effective  in  providing  for  interaction 
among  the  various  disciplines  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  the 
special  studies  and  sorting  out  those  points  which  seem  to  be  of 
minor  significance.  The  shared  responsibility  in  accomplishing  a 
group  effort  suggests  that  the  success  of  team  interaction  is  due 
to  no  small  extent  to  the  horizontal  relationship  of  the  various 
roles  of  members  to  each  other  and  to  management. 

In  the  operation  of  the  interdiscipl inary  team  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  each  member  has  been  required  to  present  his  findings 
to  the  entire  group  for  their  consideration  in  reaching  a decision 
concerning  the  type  of  action  they  believe  should  take  place.  In 
doing  this, each  team  member  is  required  to  not  only  present  his 
findings  in  an  understandable  manner  but  also  to  respond  to  various 
types  of  questions,  suggestions,  and  ideas  concerning  his  field. 

This  interaction  brings  about  an  analytical  review  and  investigation 
that  in  many  cases  would  not  result  simply  because  the  person  preparing 
the  study  would  not  be  subjected  to  this  type  of  cross-examination 
and  discussion.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  contributions 
of  the  team  process. 
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Problem  Areas 

Some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  encountered  in  the  interdisciplinary 
team  approach  have  been  communication  difficulties,  systematic  completion  of  work, 
the  cost  of  utilizing  an  interdisciplinary  team,  and  confused  conception  of  team 
responsibilities.  The  use  of  interdiscipl inary  teams  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  the  experience  of  the  State  of  Washington  had  undoubtedly  been  part 
of  the  evolution  that  must  necessarily  take  place.  Some  of  the  difficult  problem 
areas  that  have  been  encountered  have  been  the  following: 

^ Communications 

If  a team  is  to  develop  satisfactory  solutions  to  problems,  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  should  be  discussed  and  rapport  established 
between  the  team  and  the  administrators.  The  most  successful  team 
efforts  have  resulted  when  administrators  giving  the  teams  the 
assigned  study  have  felt  free  to  discuss  all  the  important  problems 
with  the  team  including  economic,  financial,  and  political  ramifications 
as  well  as  the  engineering  and  the  technical  impacts  that  must  be 
considered  for  the  environmental  impact  statement.  If  the  team  is 
placed  in  the  role  of  having  to  consider  all  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  a concern  for  an  appropriate  solution  develops  which  is 
not  evident  when  a more  structured  technical  recommendation  is  the 
only  result  of  the  team  effort.  The  team  members  likewise  have  a 
responsibility  to  discuss  their  collective  problems  with  management 
before  approaching  sensitive  issues  in  public.  Keeping  these  channels 
of  communication  open  among  people  who  are  busily  involved  in  work 
assignments,  in  addition  to  the  project  assigned  the  team,  requires 
some  special  attention  and  a willingness  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  team. 


Another  part  of  the  communication  problem  relates  to  community  groups. 
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A part  of  team  management  is  to  avoid  overreaction  to  any  facet  of 
the  problem,  whether  it  be  technical  problems  or  unreasonable  demands 
from  certain  groups.  If  the  team  can  develop  a process  by  which  various 
concerned  groups  can  explain  their  concerns  to  the  team  without  feeling 
that  they  are  in  a confrontation  type  of  situation,  our  experience 
has  been  that  the  team  members  and  the  groups  involved  can  reach  a 
greater  mutual  understanding.  Obviously,  this  usually  requires  sit- 
uations other  than  public  meetings,  since  people  are  understandably 
more  defensive  and  sometimes  more  aggressive  in  such  meetings  than 
they  are  in  situations  where  their  "opponents"  are  not  present. 

They  feel  they  have  a team  willing  to  listen  and  consider  their 
probl  ems. 

9 Systematic  Completion  of  Work 

Each  team  effort  begins  with  a work  schedule  that  is  based  upon  the 
best  information  available  at  that  time.  Major  problems  concerning 
the  completion  of  schedules  have  been  the  difficulties  which  some  team 
members  have  found  in  devoting  adequate  time  to  the  project  and  in 
changes  in  alternatives  and  the  scope  of  work  that  almost  inevitably 
takes  place  as  the  project  progresses. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a team  activity  cannot  be  just  one  more 
duty  added  to  an  already  full  schedule  for  an  employee.  Likewise, 
when  changes  result  because  of  unforeseen  factors,  then  schedules 
have  to  change.  Facing  these  problems  when  team  members  are  appointed 
and  a project  has  begun  are  highly  important  for  the  success  of  the 
total  effort. 

Q Cost  of  Conducting  Interdiscipl inary  Team  Studies 

The  cost  of  the  team  operation  relates  directly  to  the  efficiency  of 
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the  team  management.  Even  though  comparisons  are  difficult,  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  a process  which  involves  a team  and 
community  interaction  is  time-consuming  and  more  costly  than  one  that 
does  not.  However,  the  short-range  and  the  long-term  costs  of  reaching 
solutions  to  problems  must  be  considered.  Through  an  evolutionary 
process  it  has  been  possible  to  improve  efficiency  of  teams  somewhat, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area.  The  evolution  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary team  process  is  gradually  moving  from  quite  formal 
detailed  procedures  to  a greater  degree  of  flexibility.  This  appears 
to  be  normal  evolution  as  a greater  familiarity  with  the  team  process 
has  developed. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  cost  effectiveness  of  interdiscipl inary 
teams  because  there  are  at  least  17  separate  federal  and  state  statutes 
that  require  transportation  agencies  to  review  a number  of  factors  that 
are  quite  different  in  nature  and  evaluate  the  imoact  of  pursuing 
various  courses  of  action.  All  of  the  statutory  requirements  would 
have  to  be  completed  regardless  of  whether  a team  is  formed  or  not. 
Hence,  a greater  cost  question  relates  to  the  organization  and  effi- 
ciency by  which  the  personnel  involved  are  utilized  rather  than 
attempting  to  relate  cost  comparisons  of  the  more  traditional  planning 
and  design  process  to  team  efforts. 

^Confused  Concepts  of  Team  Responsibilities 

Major  confusion  quite  often  seems  to  result  concerning  the  expectations 
of  a team  effort.  If  the  desire  is  to  reach  a solution  to  a problem 
and  reports  are  viewed  as  a product  of  the  system  rather  than  ends  in 
themselves,  then  one  type  of  activity  can  proceed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  solution  is  more  or  less  locked  in  and  the  team  is  to  evaluate 
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the  impacts  of  taking  defined  action,  then  another  type  of  process 
develops.  The  major  problem  that  seems  to  exist  in  various  efforts 
is  giving  adequate  attention  to  the  real  objective  of  the  team 
effort  when  the  study  is  originally  undertaken.  If  this  is  not  done, 
confusion  develops,  because  different  people  involved  in  the  total 
team  activity  are  operating  under  quite  different  assumptions. 


Cone! usions 

An  interdisciplinary  team  can  serve  as  a valuable  organization  tool  to 
achieve  a number  of  important  objectives.  An  interdiscipl inary  team  does  not 
fit  neatly  into  an  organizational  chart  or  the  ongoing  professional  mores,  and 
this  raises  various  types  of  managerial  questions.  Overall,  the  interdiscipl inary 
teams  with  which  I am  acquainted  have  provided  a useful  service  in  generating 
ideas,  evaluating  alternatives  from  various  perspectives,  assessing  community  opi- 
nions and  desires,  and  recommending  solutions  that  seem  to  receive  a greater  de- 
gree of  acceptance  than  recommendations  from  individual  technicians  or  citizens, 
however  valid  they  may  be.  The  most  successful  team  operations  seem  to  require 
an  emphasis  on  the  following  practices: 

1.  The  agency  creating  the  team  should  expect  an  indepth  analysis  of  the 
problem  and  recommendation  for  action,  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  various 
ramifications  of  the  problem  that  were  not  discernible  when  the  study  began. 

2.  The  administrators  should  plan  to  provide  input  as  the  study  progresses  along 
with  the  public  and  various  technical  experts  so  that  the  recommendations 

of  the  team  can  be  implemented  and  managers  are  not  placed  in  a position  of 
having  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  team  for  technical  reasons  or 
departmental  policy. 

3.  The  team  should  prepare  a formal  community  involvement  plan,  participate  in 
various  types  of  functions  established  to  implement  the  plan,  and  then  care- 
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fully  consider  the  values  and  opinions  of  citizens  in  reaching  a decision. 

An  informal  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  should  be  created  so  that  administra- 
tors and  team  members  can  feel  free  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  problem-- 
not  just  those  facets  that  pertain  to  technical  evaluations  and  solutions. 

The  team  members  have  an  obligation  to  conduct  special  technical  studies, 
relate  well  with  the  public,  and  participate  constructively  in  team  delibera- 
tions. For  this  objective  to  be  realized,  individuals  selected  as  team  members 
should  be  well  qualified  in  their  profession,  have  sufficient  experience  and 
maturity  to  enable  them  to  place  the  problem  in  perspective,  and  carefully 
evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  their  findings  when  various  solutions  are 
considered. 
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The  managers  of  the  i nterdiscipl inary  teams  should  seek  to  expedite  the  study, 
provide  for  flexibility  in  relating  to  problems  as  they  arise,  require  team 
members  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities,  and  maintain  an  open  communications 
system. 


Eugene  Cleckley  of  FHWA’s  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  office  confers 
with  Phillip  Wilson3  State  Planning  Engineer  for  the  Texas 
Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation. 


3.0  WORKSHOP  PAPERS 
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CONCURRENT  WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 


WORKSHOP  SESSION  A:  "STRENGTHENING  AGENCY/INSTITUTIONAL 

RELATIONSHIPS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING" 
(ANALYTICAL  AND  PROCESS  PERSPECTIVE) 


Moderator:  Paul  N.  Geisel,  Professor 

(Panel  I)  Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 


Panelists:  Paul  N.  Geisel,  Professor 

University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 

Robert  L.  Moore,  Executive  Director 
Houston  Housing  Authority 
City  of  Houston 


Moderator:  Oliver  F.  Stork 

(Panel  II)  Houston-Gal veston  Regional  Transportation  Study 

Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation 

Panelists:  Bill  Kopecky 

Transportation  Manager 

Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council  of  Governments 


Donald  E.  Harley 
Budget  and  Planning  Office 
Governor's  Office 
State  of  Texas 


Moderator:  Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

(Panel  III)  Associate  Director  and  Associate  Professor 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
Urban  Studies  Institute 
University  of  New  Orleans 


Panelists:  William  J.  Murin 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Associate  Professor 

Public  Administration 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Parkside) 


Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

(Assisted  by)  Cindy  Fromherz,  Graduate  Student 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
University  of  New  Orleans 
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PAUL  N.  GEISEL:  As  moderator  for  the  first  panel  in  this  workshop 

session,  I would  like  to  make  some  philosophical  remarks  prior  to  any  dis- 
cussions we  might  have  on  the  specific  issues  involved.  For  a number  of 
years  now,  I have  been  keenly  interested  in  how  organizations  interact  and 
how  organizational  change  can  take  place,  and  about  the  processes  involved 
in  public  decision-making. 

The  debate  about  the  feasibility  of  social  planning;  about  the  needs 
of  low  income  transit  dependent  groups;  and  about  governmental  decision- 
making in  general  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  community 
agency  structures  and  the  overall  concept  of  social  service  delivery.  The 
total  question  of  service  delivery,  then,  becomes  one  of  considering  how 
to  best  utilize  available  resources  at  the  local,  regional,  state,  and 
federal  levels  of  government;  and  how  to  combine  the  special  competencies 
inherent  in  various  organizations  to  address  the  yet  unresolved  issues  in 
planning  and  the  delivery  of  services. 


Dr.  Paul  N.  Geisel  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Arlington  and  Southern  Methodist  University  3 opens 
Workshop  A.  Others  include:  Dr.  Robert  Moore 3 

Executive  Director  of  Housing  Authority  for  City 
of  Houston 3 Oilver  Stork  of  Houston- Galveston 
Regional  Transportation  Study  3 Bill  Kopecky  of 
HGAC  and  Donald  E.  Harley 3 Budget  Planning  Office3 
Governor's  Office 3 State  of  Texas. 
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BLUEPRINT  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRATEGIES 
COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
by 

Paul  Geisel 

Institute  of  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 


This  is  the  first  workshop  session  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  Interagency 
Cooperation.  The  theme  of  today,  as  you  have  heard,  is  that  citizens  need  to  be 
involved  in  transportation  planning  and  agencies  need  to  be  involved  in  transpor- 
tation planning.  We  have  already  had  numerous  comments  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
federal  system  and  experiences  in  dealing  with  it.  Now,  we  are  going'  to  have  to 
talk  a little  bit  about  some  of  the  other  hard  issues  of  how  to  bring  the  agencies 
and  the  folk  into  the  picture.  We'll  spend  a moment  for  resolution. 

My  name  is  Paul  Geisel,  I'm  from  University  of  Texas  at  Arlington  and 
Southern  Methodist  University.  I have  been  involved  in  the  idea  of  Citizen 
participation  for  a number  of  years,  and  am  attempting  to  find  places  for  it. 

What  I am  going  to  discuss  is  essentially  the  dilemma  of  how  the  citizens,  in 
effect,  come  into  this.  I was  asked  to  speak  on  the  issue  of  a "Blueprint  of 
Organizational  Strategies  for  Community  Agency  Involvement."  I always  appreciate 
that  particular  challenge,  particularly  when  I read  regional  and  national  reports 
and  their  recommendations.  We  are  very  good  at  making  studies  these  days,  iden- 
tifying problems,  and,  the  problem  is  "that  the  folks  are  not  involved."  The 
pros  are  coming  up  with  responses  to  grants  in  terms  of  anticipating  their  plan- 
ning. It  is  much  like  our  former  speaker,  just  before  lunch,  told  us  that  trans- 
portation ought  to  be  laying  out  ground  rules  for  the  future;  laying  out  regional 
plans  for  the  future  and  that  we  are  delighted  to  have  the  "People  Mover"  in 
Houston,  which  was  a direct  response  to  the  federal  program  and  money  was  availa- 
ble in  every  major  city  that  came  forth  with  the  dramatic  and  great  need  for  a 
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People  Mover,  indeed.  We  learned  in  Dallas  that  we  could  not  survive  if  we  did 
not  have  it.  We  didn't  know  that  we  needed  it  up  until  that  point,  but  we  do 
now.  We  need  it  badly  because  Houston  has  it.  That  kind  of  community  chauvinism, 

I think  is  a large  part  of  our  whole  approach.  We  are  not  sure  we  know  what  our 
alternatives  are.  Nor  are  we  sure  of  where  the  citizens  should  come  in  --  other 
than  to  react.  We  have  already  heard  that  it  is  important  not  to  have  citizens 
simply  respond  or  look  at  planners  slides  or  overlays.  But,  then  we  receive  from 
the  planners  how  they  intend  to  involve  us.  I brought  with  me,  for  example,  a 
report  from  the  Council  of  Governments  in  North  Central  Texas  giving  various  recom- 
mendations on  what  should  be  done,  what  should  be  accomplished  in  order  that  bet- 
ter services  be  provided  for  the  handicapped  or  elderly.  And,  I can  pick  any 
disadvantaged  group  or  any  aspect.  One  recommendation  is  (see  if  this  comes  as 
a shocker  to  you)L  It  is  recommended  that  a means  be  established  by  which  public 
and  private  transportation  resources  be  coordinated  so  as  to  provide  improved 
transportation  services  for  the  client.  Not  a word  on  "how"  --  not  a "cent" 
spent  on  how,  not  a "cent"  spent  on  the  certain  requirement  of  all  the  agencies. 
There  are  39  agencies  in  the  North  Central  Texas  Region  providing  transportation 
services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped;  308  vans,  474  automobiles  are 
driving  elderly  all  over  Tarrant  and  Dallas  County.  If  you  are  a lady  and  you 
live  in  Garland  and  you  need  to  get  to  the  Senior  Citizen  Center  in  Fort  Worth, 
it  requires  8 different  persons,  9 different  vehicles  to  get  you  there.  You  can 
get  there  in  approximately  three  and  one  half  hours  but  we  are  very  sorry  we 
don't  have  a return  trip  arrangement  possible.  So,  we  do  need  some  coordination. 

The  second  recommendation  is  that  the  providers  ought  to  provide  more 
information  as  to  their  services,  and  spell  out  for  whom  and  to  whom  the  services 
are  available.  They  will  respond  by  saying  the  people  who  know  us,  know  it 
and  the  rest  are  irrelevant.  With  that  number  of  vans  and  that  number  of  buses. 
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we  are  effectively  transporting  all  together  (and  this  report  did  not  point  it 
out,  I decided  to  do  a little  research  to  find  out  how  many  different  bodies  we 
actually  move  everyday)  we  are  moving  504  people  a day.  Now  that  is  less  than  a 
person  per  day  per  vehicle  for  any  kind  of  trip  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
Most  of  our  vehicles  are  sitting  there  for  most  of  the  day.  We  have  tremendous 
complications  relative  to  who  has  the  chauffeurs  license  or  who  has  the  insurance. 
Who  has  the  bond?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  bond?  Who  owns  the  van?  Who  should 
make  the  calls?  Thirty-nine  (39)  agencies  providing  transportation , and  dealing 
with  61  other  agencies.  It's  a classic  case.  It's  a good  deal;  and,  I digress 
to  tell  you  that  we  are  not  along  in  this  particular  nightmare. 

Last  year  I did  a study  of  the  agencies  in  the  Dallas  area  that  were 
dealing  with  drugs.  Let  me  digress  on  them  for  a moment  and  you  will  see  where 
we  are  going  with  this  discussion.  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  we  have  72  agencies 
that  deal  with  drug  abuse.  We  have  a total  combined  budget  of  9.5  million  dollars 
and  the  capacity  to  resolve  15  addicts  a year.  If  all  the  addicts  survive  we 
will  have  the  problem  solved  in  the  year  3181.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  this  kind  of  nightmare?  Will  the  United  Way  convene  a meeting  and  resolve 
that  crowd?  Probably  not,  because  they  don't  want  the  community  to  find  out 
exactly  what  their  rip-off  is.  And  they  don't  have  the  staff  and  they  are  waiting 
for  the  "Feds"  to  give  them  some  guidelines.  Will  it  be  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments "our  hope  for  the  future"  will  that  be  it?  We're  suffering  with  a real 
problem  in  our  Region.  We  have  an  active  prominent  Council  of  Governments.  What 
we  are  discovering  is  considerable  less  enthusiasm  for  regionalism  than  we  had 
before  because  we  don't  have  it.  We  have  a staff  that  is  lovely.  They  are  the 
best  looking  staff  in  the  region.  They  are  the  best  looking  officers  and  they 
never  leave  Arlington.  We  have  a new  surrogate  branch  of  the  federal  government 
reviewing  our  grants  and  proposals  and  if  you  deal  with  any  city  government  or 
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any  agency  you  learn  appropriately,  and  how  politically  to  "plank"  them.  We 
have  the  crumbiest  system  of  representation  in  the  history  of  man.  What  everybody 
wanted  in  the  Council  of  Governments,  and  what  everybody  wants  in  this  business 
is  a negotiating  table.  They  want  to  come  to  the  table  to  do  business.  They 
want  to  get  the  premises  on  the  table  and  they  want  a neutral  site  and  an  objec- 
tive kind  of  staff  resource  available  in  order  to  do  business.  What  we  are  all 
searching  for  is  some  kind  of  decision-making  system  with  some  clear  rule  established 
on  how  to  negotiate.  We  also  need  some  mechanism,  some  way  to  organize  that  word 
called  "clout"  in  such  a manner  that  if  a decision  is  made,  it  will  be  achieved 
and  implemented.  And  it's  a difficult  task.  For  the  last  five  years  I have  been 
trying  to  organize  a group  called  the  "DALLAS  ALLIANCE."  It  makes  many  people 
nervous. 

The  Dallas  Alliance  officially  launched  its  operation  in  February,  1975, 
following  a feasibility  study  conducted  over  a three-year  period  by  a 12-member 
committee  of  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  in  all  cities,  Dallas  has  an 
abundance  of  community  and  service  organizations  addressing  themselves  to  various 
aspects  of  community  needs  and  problems.  The  Dallas  Alliance  was  conceived 
as  an  organization  which  would  serve  as  a catalyst  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
combined  efforts  of  community  groups  in  seeking  resolution  to  urban  problems 
affecting  the  City  of  Dallas.  Hopefully,  this  process  shall  reduce  duplication 
of  effort  and  facilitate  a more  effective  means  of  attaining  positive  action. 

The  Alliance  is  governed  by’ a 40-member  Board  of  Trustees  comprised  of 
eight  Ex-Officio  members,  eight  elected  or  appointed  governmental  officials,  and 
twenty- four  members  from  the  business  sector  and  the  community-at-large.  The 
racial  composition  of  the  Board  reflects  the  racial  ratio  of  the  City's  popula- 


tion. 
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There  are  88  community  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Alliance,  who 
are  designated  as  Correspondent  Organizations. 

Initially,  the  Alliance  had  determined  two  priority  areas  to  which  it 
would  address  itself:  Criminal  Justice  Reform,  and  Neighborhood  Regeneration  and 

Maintenance.  Task  Forces  were  formed  and  are  presently  functioning,  utilizing 
the  expertise  and  resources  of  various  Correspondent  Organizations. 

The  Alliance  became  involved  in  the  Dallas  desegregation  issue  in  October, 
1975,  following  Board  action  which  called  for  the  formation  of  an  Education  Task 
Force.  A twenty-one  member  Task  Force  was  organized,  consisting  of  seven  Anglos, 
seven  Mexican-Americans , six  Blacks  and  one  American  Indian.  The  intent  of  the 
Alliance,  in  this  regard,  was  to  convene  a racially  mixed  group  in  order  to  gain 
input  from  representatives  of  all  ethnic  segments  of  the  community.  At  the  out- 
set, the  Task  Force  realized  there  were  no  perfect  solutions  to  such  a monumental 
problem,  yet  the  Dallas  Alliance  believed  strongly  that  a consensus  plan  developed 
by  a racially  mixed  group  could  provide  a stimulus  for  community  support  and  imple- 
mentation. 

Of  the  six  plans  for  desegregation  submitted  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Dallas,  Judge  William  M.  Taylor  adopted  as  the  Court  ordered  plan  that  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Education  Task  Force  of  the  Dallas  Alliance.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Court  order  is  being  appealed  by  the  NAACP  in  the  5th  Circuit  Court, 
the  community  is  now  intensely  involved  in  the  implementation  process  and  has 
garnered  the  support  and  participation  of  numerous  business  and  community  leaders, 
community  organizations  and  agencies,  and  citizens.  Community  support  has  been 
further  demonstrated  by  the  recent  voter  approval  of  an  $89  million  dollar  School 
Improvement  Program  which  enables  the  school  district  to  fulfill  the  new  school 
construction  and  rennovation  requirements  stipulated  in  the  Court  order. 
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In  the  area  of  Criminal  Justice  Reform,  the  Alliance  Task  Force  has  been 
working  on  several  elements  of  the  justice  system,  in  cooperation  with  City  and 
County  officials.  Three  subcommittees  have  been  formed,  which  are  1)  Legislative 
Reform,  2)  Diversion  Programs,  and  3)  Youth  Development  and  Juvenile  Justice. 
Significant  progress  has  been  achieved,  particularly  in  the  juvenile  justice  and 
diversion  program  components. 

The  Neighborhood  Task  Force  has  gained  momentum  via  planning  sessions 
and  meetings  with  local  and  national  professionals,  as  well  as  Correspondent 
Organizations,  to  consider  strategies  for  organizing  and  strengthening  neighbor- 
hoods and  to  explore  financial  availability  for  the  improvement  of  neighborhoods. 

The  Dallas  Alliance  has  the  controlling  power  of  the  Citizens  Planning 
Council  of  Dallas,  the  Citizens  Council  of  Dallas,  the  United  Way  and  the  com- 
munity of  Dallas.  There  was  a study  done  of  72  agencies.  This  study  was  an 
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effort  to  call  the  agencies  together  and  somehow  merge  them  into  a coordinated 
operating  agency.  These  72  agencies  are  today  24  agencies  and  merging. 

Now  the  transportation  hassle  is  exactly  the  same  issue.  A decision 
table  is  necessary,  a negotiating  arena.  That's  what  we  want  with  the  councils 
of  governments.  That's  what  these  cities  want.  They  want  to  come  in  and  sit 
down  with  the  surburbs  and  say  "get  your  thoroughfare  plans  in  order  so  that 
we  can  have  some  alternative  routes  other  than  the  network  of  freeways  which  we 
have  surrounding  Houston."  If  we  had  some  way  to  move  in  Houston,  other  than 
the  freeways  we  would  have  resolved  most  of  the  congestion  that  is  already 
there.  But  we  don't.  Now  you  can  hear  all  you  like  about  the  freeways  of  Housto, 
they  are  the  only  way  to  get  there.  In  terms  of  alternate  thoroughfare  planning, 
there  don't  seem  to  be  any.  I'm  delighted  to  hear  how  the  City  of  Houston  co- 
operates with  the  Texas  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation. 

Without  them  they  would  not  be  here.  Little,  if  any,  coordinated  planning  has 
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been  done  within  regions. 

Is  there  a need  for  a regional  approach  to  transportation?  We  are  finding 
that  over  the  years  the  basic  transportation  responsibilities  of  government 
have  been  shared  by  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  levels;  the  need  for  sharing 
is  greater  than  ever,  but  it  focuses  more  on  local  needs  and  on  joining  local 
governments  together  in  areawide  cooperative  ventures  designed  to  meet  inter- 
modal  needs.  While  most  of  these  unmet  needs  are  interjurisdictional  or  area  - 
wide  the  existing  means  for  meeting  them  are  uncertain.  So,  improving  transpor- 
tation requires  a regional  approach;  it  requires  a coordinated  approach.  More 
than  that,  the  comprehensive  planning  concept  would  necessarily  require  a viable 
blueprint  entailing  organizational  strategies  for  community  agency  involvement. 

All  of  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  existing  organizations  must  be  combined 
with  those  of  planning  officials  and  engineers  if  we  are  to  alleviate  the  current 
transportation  dilemma;  if  we  are  to  effectively  plan  for  the  year  2000  and 
beyond. 


STRENGTHENING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CAPABILITY 
FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 
by 

Robert  L.  Moore 
Executive  Director 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Houston 
Transportation,  particularly  low-cost  public  transportation,  in- 
creasingly becomes  more  central  to  community  economic  and  social  oroblems 
daily,  as  a major  part  of  their  solution.  The  theme  of  this  conference, 
"Strengthening  Organizational  Capability  for  Comorehensive  Planning",  is 
right  on  target  as  the  needed  focus  for  the  difficult  years  ahead.  Not  only 
will  transportaton  mode  and  routes  continue  to  help  shape  our  urban  environ- 
ment, but  it  will,  in  the  main,  help  to  determine  the  quality  and  frequency 
of  our  economic  and  social  interaction  patterns  in  the  future. 

I am  sure  that  Von  Thunn,  Christral 1 er,  Hoyt,  and  others  who  developed 
the  foundation  for  the  still  evolving  concept  of  location  theory  did  not 
clearly  envision  the  urban  metroplex  where  the  location  of  goods,  services 
and  interaction  points  would  become  so  crucial  to  urban  life. 

We  have  passed  through  an  era  of  the  nation  of  small  neighborhoods 
with  their  own  economic,  employment,  and  service  infrastructures  in  place 
and  easily  available  to  the  average  resident.  During  that  period  of  decen- 
tralization citizens  set  a high  value  on  compact,  self  contained  neighborhoods. 
Overnight, the  costs  of  fragmented  employment  places,  shopping  areas,  and  en- 
tertainment facilities  become  excessive  and  a massive  move  to  centralize  be- 
comes economically  crucial.  The  net  effect  on  the  urban  landscape,  particularly 
in  Houston,  has  produced  multi-functional  centers,  regionally  oriented  where 
a variety  of  goods  and  services  are  available.  Most  certainly  these  diver- 
sified centers  are  private  automobile  oriented. 

While  this  scenario  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  middle  income 
Americans,  it  most  certainly  works  a severe  hardship  on  lower-income  citi- 
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zens  who  depend  on  public  transportation.  While  centralization  and  aggre- 
gation of  goods  and  services  tend  to  lower  costs  and  expands  the  variety  of 
goods  available  at  one  location,  they  pull  these  resources  further  away 
from  lower-income  citizens,  heightening  the  importance  that  comprehensive 
planning  be  carried  out  in  a way  that  makes  all  citizens  equal  beneficiaries 
of  these  resources  and  services. 

Recently,  we  completed  a comprehensive  study  of  the  community  service 
needs  of  residents  at  Allen  Parkway  Village,  a traditional  public  housing 
complex  near  downtown  Houston.  When  asked;  "What  mode  of  transportation  was 
needed  to  get  to  the  places  where  services  are  provided,"  64%  responded  by 
city  bus;  24%  by  walking;  21%  by  neighbors  car;  and  13%  by  taxi. 

The  places  most  frequently  travelled  to  found  42%  grocery  shopping, 

21%  education,  and  15%  to  health  services. 

Clearly,  for  those  of  us  in  Tower-income  housing  community  develop- 
ment, public  transportation  planning  and  its  execution  becomes  crucial  to 
adequately  servicing  those  without  resources  to  afford  a private  vehicle. 

The  possession  of  income  attracts  goods  and  services  and  the  lack  of 
it  repells  in  a simplistic  statement.  Yet  the  quality  of  life  in  Houston  is 
to  a large  extent  proportionate  to  the  availability  of  transportation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  transportation  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  has  required  that  all  new  assisted 
housing  be  located  on  or  near  a public  transportation  route,  with  direct 
access  to  shopping  and  social  service  facilities.  Without  adequately  re- 
soonding  to  these  "site  selection  criteria,"  HUD  will  not  approve  a proposed 
project. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  Section  8 Housing 
Assistance  provides  local  communities  with  flexible  funds  to  rehabilitate 
substandard  housing,  construct  new  facilities  or  subsidize  the  rents  of  lower- 
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income  families,  the  elderly  or  the  handicapped  in  existing  standard  rental 
property.  In  Houston,  the  Housing  Authority  provides  rental  assistance  to 
over  1900  families,  one  of  the  largest  programs  in  the  nation.  These  fami- 
lies live  in  privately  owned  rental  housing  dispersed  throughout  the  city. 

The  intent  of  the  Legislation  is  to  give  lower-income  families  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  residence,  rather  than  being  restricted  to  living  in 
projects  and  to  deconcentrate  or  disperse  program  participants  from  de- 
teriorated neighborhoods.  Shortly,the  Authority  will  enter  into  a contract 
with  Texas  Southern's  Urban  Resources  Center  to  assess  the  locational  choices 
and  quality  of  life  improvements  of  program  participants,  central  to  the 
centers'  assessment  will  be,  "what  part  did  the  availability  of  transporta- 
tion modes  and  routes  play  in  their  housing  choice"  and  $oes  the  new  location 
of  the  family  improve  access  to  jobs,  services,  schools,  recreation,  etc. 

We  believe  that  the  TSU  assessment  will  provide  some  valuable  data  on  the 
impact  of  the  program  that  will  be  useful  to  the  housing  and  transportation 
pi anners . 

Relative  to  new  construction.  Section  8 provides  resources  to  pro- 
duce housing  for  specific  underserved  groups.  Last  week  the  Authority  sold 
$5.5  million  in  revenue  bonds  to  construct  200  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  In  November,  1976,  the  Authority  purchased  a 16  unit  com- 
plex that  has  been  rehabilitated  for  residence/training  center  for  the  blind. 
In  1977,  we  will  construct  a 60  unit  development  for  young  handicaps  along 
with  three  (3)  200  units  elderly  and  two  (2)  100  unit  family  projects. 

All  of  these  new  initiatives  will  have  an  impact  on  transportation 
planning,  as  housing  becomes  more  specialized  and  targeted  for  specific 
groups. 

To  insure  that  these  populations  are  served  with  adequate  transpor- 
tation and  services,  there  is  a great  need  to  expand  current  notions  of 
housing  and  community  development  planning  to  include  transportation  concerns 


on  the  front  end.  Our  current  fragmented  planning  systems  and  the  execution 
of  less  than  comprehensive  plans  often  are  counter-productive  to  the  goals  we 
try  to  achieve. 

Most  certainly  the  C.O.G.  has  a valuable  service  to  render  in  terms 
of  regional  issues,  however,  I am  concerned  about  integrated  planning  and 
the  general  purpose  at  county  and  municipal  levels.  This  is  where  the 
strengthening  must  be  focused,  for  it  is  at  this  level  that  impact  of  limited 
and  narrow  planning  has  the  greatest  potential  for  positive  planning  impact. 
Most  certainly  those  of  us  engaged  in  housing  and  community  improvement 
planning  must  find  ways  to  develop  stronger  linkage  with  transportation  plan- 
ning. Too  often  we  react  to  transit  issues  rather  than  being  involved  in 
the  initial  planning,  (Harrisburg  Freeway). 

I am  convinced  that  new  mechanism  for  joint  planning,  that  if  de- 
veloped thoughtfully  can  give  us  a way  to  move  toward  making  comprehensive 
planning  a reality  rather  than  a vague  term  spoken,  but  never  actualized. 


Workshop  participants  listen  as  various  speakers 
discuss  processes  for  coordinated  transportation 
planning . 


TRANSPORTATION,  COORDINATION,  AND  BUDGETING: 
A PLANNING  PROCESS 
by 

Donald  E.  Harley 
Budget  and  Planning  Office 
Governor's  Office 
State  of  Texas 


Introduction 

Transportation  planning  and  transportation  programs  do  not  exist  in 
isolation  and  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  other  needs  of  society. 
This  is  true  whether  the  plans  and  programs  are  developed  at  the  local,  state 
or  national  level.  It's  my  purpose  here  today  to  attempt  to  provide  some  per- 
spective on  the  state  mechanisms  for  coordination  to  produce  impl ementabl e 
state  governmental  programs  in  Texas  --  giving  particular  emphasis  to  three 
mechanisms  in  the  budget  and  planning  office: 

1.  Interagency  Planning  Councils 

2.  A-95  and  House  Bill  1172 

3.  Budget  Process 

Planning  Process 
SLIDE  1 

Variety  of  Methods  are  used  to  produce  state  plans: 

1.  Aggregate  local  or  regional 

2.  Separate  statewide  effort 

3.  Adapt  portion  of  national 

All  seem  to  begin  with  some  inventory  of  existing  situation,  establish 
goals  and  objectives,  and  through  an  iterative  process  project,  analyze,  and 
select  a plan  for  accommodating  current  and  future  needs. 

Two  mechanisms  for  coordinating  planning: 
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1.  A- 95  (H.B.  1172) 

2.  Interagency  planning  councils 

At  approximately  this  point,  the  plans  are  ready  to  be  funded  for 
implementation. 

Texas  (by  Constitution)  must  operate  within  available  revenues. 

Plans  recommended  for  implementation  are  always  larger  than  available 
revenues. 

SLIDE  2 

Last  biennium  transportation  programs  accounted  for  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  state  budget. 

Health  and  Welfare  --  25  percent 
Education  --  48  percent 
Other  --  12  percent 

SLIDE  3 

Historical  trend  for  transportation  has  decreased  from  25 ‘percent  to 
15  percent  in  10  years  (5  biennial). 

Education  by  contrast  has  stayed  at  approximately  48  percent. 

Health  and  welfare  rose  from  5 to  25  percent  during  the  10  year  period. 
Fluctuations  indicate  changes  in  society's  perception  of  the  most  pressing 

needs . 

SLIDE  4 1 

5 modes  of  transportation 

Dr.  D.  Philip  Locklin,  1935 

5 modes  make  up  state  transportation  program. 

In  addition  to  the  5 modes,  we  have  three  categories: 

1.  Promotion  --  planning,  design,  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  administration. 

2.  Regulation  --  promulgation  of  safety  and  economic  rules  to  pro- 
tect consumer  and  business. 
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3.  Enforcement  --  policing  or  regulations 

SLIDE  5 

Using  5 modes  and  3 categories,  we  can  construct  a matrix  of  state  agency 
responsibilities  for  transportation  in  Texas. 

Table  displays  the  wide  variety  of  responsibility  among  agencies.  Examples 

1.  DPS  --  several  modes  but  one  category 

2.  TAC  --  one  mode  but  several  categories. 

Table  does  not  tell  about  size  of  involvement.  Examples: 

1.  SDHPT  --  15,000  employees,  $900  million  budget 

2.  BCDRI  --  No  employees,  $7.3  million  budget 

3.  BMTSR  --  No  employees,  $500  budget 

With  the  large  number  and  wide  variety  of  responsibility  and  agency 
size,  coordination  between  modes  and  categories  of  transportation  is  difficult. 
SLIDE  6 

The  budget  process  in  Texas  provides  a third  mechanism  to  achieve  some 
coordination  and  evaluate  needs  of  the  modes  and  categories  of  transportation. 

The  Budget  process  in  Texas  also  provides  a mechanism  for  evaluating 
the  relative  needs  of  health  and  welfare,  education,  transportation,  and  other 
functions  of  State  government. 

Steps  in  the  process 

1 . Publ ic  input 

2.  Dual  Process:  LBB  and  executive  office  issue  joint  budget 

instructions 

3.  Agency  prepares  budget  request 

4.  LBB  and  executive  office 

A.  Hold  Hearings 

B.  Prepare  Recommendations 

5.  Legislature  considers  both  documents 
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A.  Substantive  Committee 

B.  Appropriation  Committee 

C.  Hearing  Process  for  Public  Testimony 

D.  Prepare  Appropriation  Bill  — Passed  in  Both  Houses 

E.  Comptroller  Certifies 

6.  Governor  vetos  line  items/entire  bill  or  signs 

7.  Agency  implements 

The  process  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  policy  maker  in  Texas  state 
government  to  weigh  and  judge  the  merits  and  needs  in  various  program  areas. 
SLIDE  7 | 

To  aid  the  policy  maker  in  deciding  which  programs  receive  the  available 
revenues,  Texas  has  instituted  a "Program  Budget  Format" 

1.  "Zero-Based:  --  Misnomer 

2.  1977  level  of  expenditure  and  measures  of  performance  or  work 
activity. 

3.  90  percent  level 

4.  Need 

5.  110  percent  level 

6.  Measure  of  cost  vs.  output 

Conclusion 

In  summary:  I've  briefly  presented  three  methods  that  the  State  of 

Texas  employs  to  coordinate  the  planning  process  and  to  select  and  fund  programs 
for  implementation 

1.  A-95  (H.B.  1172) 

2.  Interagency  Planning  Councils 

3.  Program  Budgeting 

This  is  certainly  not  an  all  inclusive  list  of  activities  at  the  State 
level  as  it  excludes  individual  efforts  by  individual  state  agencies,  federal, 
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TRANSPORTATION  EXPENDITURES 
AS  A PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  STATE  EXPENDITURES 
DURING  FIVE  BIENNIA 
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SLIDE  #5 


STATE  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  IN  TEXAS 


Mode 

Category 

Promotion 

Regulation 

Enforcement 

Highways 

& 

Streets 

1.  SDHPT 

2.  TTA 

3.  BCDRI 

1.  TRC 

1.  DPS 

2.  TRC 

Rail 

1.  TRC 

2.  BMTSR 

1,  TRC 

1.  DPS 

2,  TRC 

Pipelines 

1.  TRC 

1.  DPS 

2.  TRC 

Water 

1.  SDHPT 

2.  T CMC 

1.  DPS 

Air 

1.  TAC 

1.  TAC 

1.  DPS 

DUAL  BUDGET  PROCESS 
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and  local  governments. 


Dr.  Michael  J.  Rabins 3 director  of  the  Office  of  University 
Research  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Tran sp or tat ion , listens 
as  representatives  from  various  agencies  discuss  transporta- 
tion research  and -funding  priorities. 


Conference  director,  Naomi  W.  Lede  ' of  Texas  Southern  Univer- 
sity listens  as  William  M.  Wood 3 FHWA  in  DOT  and  Sid  Davis  of 
Atlanta  University  discuss  some  budget  issues  raised  in  the 
presentation  by  Donald  E.  Harley. 


MASS  TRANSIT  POLICY  PLANNING 
AND  THE 

URBAN  DISADVANTAGED 
by 

William  J.  Murin 
Associate  Dean  and 
Associate  Professor 
University  of  Wisconsin 

In  attempting  to  provide  some  insight  into  the  relationship  between 
the  Urban  Transportation  Planning  Process  (UTPP)  and  the  transportation  needs 
and  demands  of  the  urban  poor,  it  seems  appropriate  to  re-state  the  general 
question  of  the  Conference:  "to  what  extent  is  the  planning  process  working 

sufficiently  well  to  incorporate  the  needs  and  demands  of  low-income  transit 
dependents?"  The  facile,  simple  answer  is  "not  very  well."  I am  not  sure, 
however,  that  such  an  answer  is  accurate  or  appropriate.  Two  aphorisms  seem 
to  apply  in  trying  to  develop  some  realistic  assessment  of  the  compatibility 
between  the  UTPP  and  the  needs  and  demands  of  low-income  transit  dependents. 

A wise  person  once  said  that  "there  is  no  simple  answers,  only  intelligent 
choices."  Beyond  that,  a politically  wise  person  acknowledged  that  "where  you 
stand  depends  on  where  you  sit."  What  I am  getting  at  is  that  the  villian,  if 
there  is  one,  may  not  be  the  UTPP,  with  all  its  problems  and  faults,  but  the 
transportation  system  itself.  The  wisest,  most  democratic,  open,  humane,  and 
participatory  planning  process  may  not  do  much  to  ease  the  transportation  bur- 
dens of  the  urban  poor,  if  the  range  of  mode  choices  available  are  not  capable 
of  providing  the  transportation  services  needed  or  demanded.  For  the  simple 
fact  of  life  is  that  there  is  increasing  awareness  that  convention  public  or 
mass  transit  technologies  may  not  be  capable  of  providing  the  transit  dependent 
with  the  access  and  mobility  needed  to  permit  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of 
life  in  a modern  metropolitan  society.  While  I intend  to  give  full  discussion 

to  the  UTPP  and  ways  that  it  might  be  improved,  I also  want  to  make  some  corn- 
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merits  on  the  intended  consequences  of  a better  planning  process--the  provision 
of  better  transportation  services,  and  the  changing  nature  of  life  in  contemporary 
Metro  America. 

The  Nature  of  Contemporary  Urban/Metropol i tan  America  and  Urban  Transportation 
While  it  is  obviously  and  sometimes  painfully  true  that  the  nature  of 
urban  life  has  changed  from  the  time  when  the  UTPP  was  concerned  with  merely 
a matter  of  extending  the  horse-drawn  streetcar  out  another  half  mile  or  so  to 
a newly  developed  residential  area,  or  building  a new  highway  to  allow  residents 
of  the  newest  suburb  to  get  to  their  CBD  jobs,  often  we  seem  to  forget  that  the 
policies  and  practices  designed  for  the  1900's  or  1950's  just  do  not  seem  to 
work  well  in  the  American  urban  place  of  the  late  1 970 ' s . The  language  we 
use  to  describe  urban  life  has  changed  to  the  changes  in  the  style  and  quality 
of  life  we  now  experience  on  a daily  basis.  Once  we  spoke  of  "city  life", 

"urban  life",  "a  metropolitan  lifestyle",  then  "megalopolis"  entered  the 
vocabulary.  Now  we  seriously  discuss  the  possibility  of  an  "urban  civiliza- 
tion without  cities."  These  vocabulary  distinctions  are  more  than  merely  ivory- 
tower  academics  waxing  philosophic  about  contemporary  life.  In  a very  real 
sense  they  point  up  the  difficulties  faced  by  planners  and  decision-makers 
when  they  try  to  serve  the  needs  of  today's  citizenry  while  planning  for  the 
future.  Yet  most  of  our  conceptual  approaches,  models,  and  theoretical  de- 
signs continue  to  reflect  the  values  and  goals  that  existed  in  the  urban  place 
of  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago.  So,  for  most  Americans,  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  urban  transportation  services  is  assumed  to  be  a simple  matter 
of  walking  out  of  their  suburban  home,  getting  into  their  automobile,  and  driving 
where  they  want  to  go  with  minimal  delays  caused  by  congestion  or  other  problems. 
Yet,  the  past  decade  and  a half  has  seen  a realization  on  the  part  of  many  seg- 
ments of  society  that  public  transportation  in  the  contemporary  metropolis 
must  be  more  than  auto-mobility.  Beginning  in  1962  with  the  late  President 
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Kennedy's  Transportation  Message  to  Congress  in  which  he  called  for  a system 

of  good  urban  transportation,  balanced  between  the  use  of  private  automobiles 

and  modern  mass  transportation  to  "...  conserve  and  enhance  values  in  existing 

2 

urban  areas..."  and  "...  to  promote  economic  efficiency  and  livability..." 

in  urban  America,  the  nation  has  experienced  an  explosion  of  interest  in  and 

the  building  of  new  systems  of  public  transportation  unseen  during  the  previous 

half  century.  Public  awareness  of  the  need  for  public  transportation  was  fur- 

3 

ther  heightened  by  the  reports  of  the  McCone  Commission  on  the  Watts  riots 

4 

and  the  Kerner  Commission  on  the  causes  of  civil  disorders  in  many  large  United 
States  cities  in  the  summers  of  the  mid-1960's.  Both  reports  concluded 
that  the  lack  of  mobility  of  inner-city  residents  to  jobs  and  other  urban  needs 
was  an  important  cause  of  the  trouble  that  plagued  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  Detroit, 
and  a host  of  other  urban  places.  The  result  of  these  statements  was  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  all  designed  to  improve 
public  transportation  for  Americans,  especially  those  too  poor,  too  young, 

5 

too  old  or  physically  handicapped  to  own  or  use  an  automobile. 

These  legislative  efforts  were  the  results  of  a growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  public  officials  and  policy  makers  that  the  phenomena  of  suburbani- 
zation and  increased  automobile  ownership  and  usage  had  caused  significant 
changes  in  urban  development  and  lifestyles  in  the  United  States.  While  these 
"discoveries"  took  place  in  the  1960's  in  many  of  the  larger  urban  areas, 
increasing  suburbanization  of  residence  and  employment  resulting  in  higher 
ownership  and  usage  of  automobiles  had  been  taking  place  since  the  1920's.  City 
residents  working  in  the  central  business  district  and  using  public  transportation 

to  get  to  work  fell  from  66  per  cent  in  1900  to  29.7  per  cent  in  1960  and  to 

6 

22  per  cent  in  1970. 

Conventional  wisdom  places  the  entire  blame  for  the  declining  state  of 
public  transportation  on  the  automobile.  But  as  all  segments  of  society  now 
know,  or  will  soon  understand,  there  is  no  simple  cause  and  effect  relationship 
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between  auto  usage  and  the  present  state  of  public  transportation.  The  real  na- 
ture of  the  problems  affecting  public  transportation  today  is  part  and  parcel 
of  an  overwhelmingly  complex  array  of  decisions  and  non-decisions  affecting  land 
use,  residential  and  employment  location,  views  about  the  good  life,  economic 
subsidy  to  some  forms  of  transportation  and  not  others,  the  failure  to  assign 
to  each  mode  of  transportation  its  full  social  and  economic  costs,  the  preference 
for  a suburban  lifestyle,  and  a host  of  other  factors.  The  private  automobile 
is  not  the  only,  or  even  primary,  villain  to  be  identified  when  we  try  and  sort 
out  why  public  transportation  continues  to  lose  riders  even  after  billions  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  dollars  are  invested  in  improving  public  transporta- 
tion service. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  inability  of  public  transportation  to  attract 
and  hold  riders  is  suburbanization  that  brings  with  it  major  changes  in  land 
use  and  development  patterns  resulting  in  dispersed  residential  patterns  and 
employment  sites;  and  dispersed  travel  patterns  that  make  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  traditional  fixed-route,  fixed-schedule,  downtown-oriented,  public 
transportation  systems  to  compete  with  the  private  automobile.  Fifty  years  ago 
when  the  most  common  journey- to-work  was  a relatively  short  trip  from  a central 
city  neighborhood  to  a central  business  district  (CBD)  location,  the  bulk  of 
all  such  trips  were  made  on  public  transportation.  Today  with  CBD  oriented 
trips  making  up  an  increasingly  smaller  fraction  of  overall  metropolitan  area 
travel  and  with  suburb  to  suburb  travel  and  central  city  to  suburb  travel  making 
up  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  metropolitan  travel,  central  business 
district  oriented  public  transportation  systems  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  the 
bulk  of  travel  desires  in  most  large  metropolitan  areas. ^ 

Beyond  the  seemingly  simple  change  in  travel  origins  and  destinations 
is  another  factor  leading  to  the  declining  use  of  public  transportation,  one 
that  does  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of  public  transportation.  Not  only  have 
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the  locations  of  where  people  are  and  where  they  want  to  go  changed  dramatically, 
the  entire  contemporary  metropolitan  lifestyle  is  more  diverse  and  multi-faceted 
than  was  the  urban  lifestyle  of  half  a century  ago.  In  addition,  trans- 
portation and  communication  technologies  now  make  it  possible  to  increase  the 
distances  between  residence,  work,  school,  recreation,  shopping,  medical  ser- 
vices, and  other  metropolitan  activities  to  a degree  that  was  not  even  remotely 
possible  in  the  urban  America  of  the  early  1900's.  What  this  means  is  that 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  automobile  or  some  new  technology  that  is  not 
yet  economically,  politically,  or  technically  feasible,  traditional  public  trans- 
portation is  not  able  to  serve  the  diverse  travel  patterns  of  contemporary  metro- 
politan dwellers  in  any  effective  way. 

Central  city  decentralization  is  so  powerful  a force  that  transportation 
systems  can  only  serve,  and  not  reverse  those  forces.  As  the  importance  of  the 
central  business  district  declines  in  the  entire  metropolitan  scheme,  trans- 
portation systems  that  continue  to  focus  on  downtown  become  less  important, 
patronage  on  these  systems  declines,  and  the  demand  for  more  and  better  roads 
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on  which  to  travel  in  an  automobile  increases.  The  best  that  might  be  hoped 
for  in  any  realistic  view  of  the  future  is  that  public  transportation  systems 
might  be  able  to  serve  new  travel  demands  and  might  be  able  to  direct  the 
pattern  of  development  into  ways  that  are  socially,  politically,  economically, 
and  aesthetically  acceptable  to  the  society.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point, 
that  transportation  of  any  kind  is  never  an  end  or  goal  in  itself,  but  merely 
a means  for  achieving  some  other  or  greater  goals.  It  can  be  argued  (although 
not  effectively  or  with  much  result)  that  future  metropolitan  development  ought 
to  be  controlled  and  directed  so  that  certain  forms  of  transportation,  most 
notably  expensive,  fixed-rail  mass  transit  systems,  can  achieve  the  high 
operating  efficiencies  and  patronage  levels  which  they  are  capable  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  a more  realistic  and  achievable  goal  is  to  place  the  provision 
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of  public  transportation  services  into  a context  of  serving  societal,  community, 
and  individual  goals.  Not  only  is  this  approach  more  politically  and  socially 
desirable,  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  allowing  decisions  about  the  pro- 
vision of  critical  urban  services.  Urban  public  transportation  is  somewhat 
unique  in  that  while  it  is  a means  to  an  end--home,  work,  school,  medical  ser- 
vices, recreation,  etc., --we  tend  to  measure  its  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself.  Therefore  the  most  commonly  used  yardsticks 
of  transportation  effectiveness  and  efficiency  are  economic  criteria  emphasizing 
cost-benefit  analysis,  the  number  of  riders  carried  per  miles  traveled,  and  the 
number  of  riders  that  can  be  carried  in  a given  travel  corridor  per  hour  of 
travel  time.  But  the  thrust  of  the  Kennedy,  McCone,  and  Kerner  statements  noted 
earlier,  and  the  implications  of  many  of  the  studies  and  demonstration  projects 

over  the  past  fifteen  years  clearly  show  that  the  benefits  of  public  transportation 

9 

are  external  to  the  transportation  systems  and  flow  to  society. 

When  public  transportation  is  advocated  as  a means  of  bringing  inner- 
city  unemployed  to  suburban  job  sites,  or  public  transportation  is  heralded  as 
the  savior  of  the  aesthetic  quality  of  an  urban  area,  or  is  used  to  revitalize 
a central  business  district,  or  is  recommended  as  an  energy  conservation  device; 
then  it  becomes  difficult  to  trace  the  specific  outputs  or  benefits  of  any  trans- 
portation decision.10  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  treat  public  transpor- 
tation only  as  a social  good  and  not  be  concerned  with  its  costs  or  efficiency, 
but  it  does  mean  that  public  transportation  must  be  viewed  as  a public  service 
and  not  as  a profitmaking  venture. ^ As  was  noted  in  a report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1962  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (later  to  become  H.U.D. )". . .the  price 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation  of  inadequate  mass  transportation  can  be  uneco- 
nomic uses  of  land  and  higher  than  necessary  costs  of  public  facilities,  exces- 
sive travel,  and  increasingly  aggravated  congestion  at  peak  hours." 


This 
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same  philosophy  is  a common  theme  in  an  attempt  to  justify  operating  capital,  or 
developmental  subsidies  for  mass  transportation  on  grounds  other  than  economic 
efficiency.  One  of  the  more  recent  attempts  at  such  justification  concludes 
that  were  economic  efficiency  to  be  the  sole  criterion  on  which  to  base  a de- 
cision whether  or  not  to  have  public  transportation  in  most  metropolitan  areas, 
public  transportation  could  not  survive  such  a comparison  with  its  natural  rival, 

the  automobile.  Yet  public  transportation  cannot  be  abandoned  without  serious 

. , 13 

social  consequences. 

The  Planning  and  Design  of  Transportation  Systems 

In  any  public  works  undertaking  as  complex  as  the  planning  and  design 
of  a mass  transit  system  it  should  not  be  too  surprising  that  Murphy's  Law  (If 
anything  can  go  wrong,  it  will)  tends  to  rule  the  day.  From  the  time  that  the 
first  traffic  engineer,  city  council  person,  frustrated  auto  commuter,  group  of 
CBD  business  people,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  city  beautiful  people  get  the  idea 
that  the  ideal  solution  to  a host  of  troubles  affecting  the  city  is  to  build  a 
system  of  rapid  transportation,  to  the  day  that  the  first  rider  boards  a vehicle, 
thousands  of  decisions  will  have  been  made  affecting  all  manner  of  individuals, 
groups, and  interests  and  the  resulting  planning  and  design  process  will  be  one 
of  the  most  complex  undertakings  ever  engaged  in  by  human  beings. 

From  a purely  technical  and  professional  standpoint,  the  design  and 
building  of  transportation  systems  is  not  particularly  complex.  The  clients 
are  suppose  to  make  the  decisions  about  the  nature  and  frequency  of  service  that 
they  would  like  for  a given  cost,  and  the  engineers  and  planners  are  charged 
with  implementing  that  wish.  In  reality,  though,  this  simplistic  model  never 
exists  because  it  assumes  that  all  interested  individuals  and  actors  possess  the 
same  amount  and  quality  of  information,  share  the  same  goals  and  values,  and  de- 
sire the  same  outcomes.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  While  any  good 
traffic  engineer  or  transportation  planner  can  tell  his  client  the  levels  of 
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patronage  that  are  necessary  to  highways,  express  buses,  or  rail  systems  profi- 
table, political,  economic,  aesthetic,  and  other  considerations  are  more  likely 
to  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  minds  of  public  officials  charged  with  making  decisions. 

Any  good  transportation  planner  can  tell  a client  that  the  higher  the 
densities  of  homes  and  workplaces,  the  easier  it  is  to  design  inexpensive,  high 
quality  mass  transportation  systems.  Yet  the  suburbanization  phenomenon  has 
scattered  homes  and  workplaces  over  metropolitan  areas  that  stretch  for  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  thus  making  convention  transportation  technologies  inadequate 
for  the  task  of  moving  people  from  place  to  place.  Finally,  any  good  transpor- 
tation planner  can  tell  his  clients  about  the  shortcomings  inherent  in  the  choice 
of  any  particular  mode  of  travel.  Highways,  buses,  and  rail  systems  all  do  some 
things  very  well  and  are  incapable  of  doing  other  things.  For  example,  auto- 
mobiles are  excellent  transportation  choices  in  low  density  areas,  such  as 

» 

moving  an  individual  from  a suburban  housing  development  to  a suburban  industrial 
park.  Yet  they  perform  very  poorly  in  high  density  areas  such  as  central  business 
districts  of  large  cities.  Yet,  planners  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  tell  their 
clients  these  simple  facts  of  life  or  else  their  advice,  if  offered,  goes  unheeded. 

In  essence  each  mode  of  travel  has  its  proponents  and  detractors  and 

everyone  involved  in  the  issue  thinks  that  he  has  the  best  solution  to  urban 

transportation  problems.  In  reality,  though,  no  such  simple  solution  exists. 

The  issue  is  much  too  complex  and  too  many  non-transportation  considerations  come 

into  play.  The  consumer  wants  to  be  able  to  select  any  travel  mode  at  any  time 

of  day  and  get  the  same  results.  The  "best"  systems  of  transportation  is  that 

which  enables  you  to  travel  the  way  you  want  to  get  you  where  you  want  to  go  at 

any  given  time J 4 The  result  of  all  of  this  confusion  about  which  mode  is  best 

is  that  factors  external  to  the  provision  of  transportation  services,  factors 

that  are  political,  social,  environmental,  and  redistributive  in  nature  tend 

1 5 

to  be  prescriptive  in  the  choice  of  new  transportation  facilities. 
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For  their  part  the  transportation  planners  and  engineers  have  not  been 
entirely  without  responsibility  either.  For  decades  this  group  of  professionals 
have  said  that  their  work  was  entirely  apolitical,  that  their  plans  and  designs 
were  technically  correct  and  that  it  was  up  to  public  officials  and  decision-makers 
to  choose  from  among  existing  alternatives.  They  assumed,  incorrectly,  that  elected 
officials  had  some  unique  ability  to  determine  the  content  of  the  public  interest 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  new  transportation  systems.  Public  officials, 
on  the  other  hand,  assumed  that  the  technical  superiority  of  one  system  over 
another  made  the  choice  of  mode  a clear-cut,  non-controversial  decision.  History 
has  shown  that  both  assumptions  are  incorrect. 

The  operating  ethos  has  been  that  it  is  possible  for  a competent  decision- 
maker to  find  a valuable  premise  in  any  situation  that  uniquely  determines  the 
content  of  the  public  interest.  If  several  technically  correct,  equally  de- 
sirable courses  of  action  presented  themselves  for  implementation,  some  process, 
arbitrary  or  otherwise,  would  have  to  be  found  to  arrive  at  the  correct  decision. 

In  all  such  situations,  it  is  assumed  that  our  competent,  well-intentioned  deci- 
sion-maker can  find  some  value  or  premise  that  ought  to  rule.  The  problem  for  de- 
mocratic government  is  to  see  to  it  that  people  are  in  office  who  will  seek  the 

16 

public  interest  and  will  employ  it  when  it  is  found.  But  as  Edward  Banfield 
pointed  out  a decade  and  a half  ago,  this  presumption  is  completely  incorrect: 

No  matter  how  competent  and  well-intentioned,  a decision- 
maker can  never  make  an  important  decision  on  grounds  that  are 
not  in  some  degree  arbitrary  or  non-logical.  He  must  select  from 
among  incompatible  alternatives  each  of  which  is  preferable  in  ^ 
terms  of  a different  but  defensible  view  of  the  public  interest. 

What  this  tells  us  about  transportation  planning  is  that  the  elaborate  mathe- 
matical and  computer-based  models  used  to  determine  the  need  for  new  facilities, 
the  type  of  facilities  to  be  built,  and  the  level  of  services  to  be  provided, 
are  not  the  precise,  scientific,  apolitical  creatures  they  have  been  purported 
to  be.  Even  though  Banfield' s admonition  is  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  such  warnings  have  been  given  any  credence  by  the  people 
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who  are  responsible  for  the  design  and  building  of  transportation  systems.  In 
the  case  of  the  BART  system,  its  planners  were  handicapped  because  the  state  of 
the  art  about  why  people  choose  automobiles  over  rapid  transportation  was  so  in- 
adequate so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  would 
happen  if  BART  were  built.  It  was  impossible  to  predict  with  any  level  of  con- 
fidence what  patronage  or  revenue  levels  would  result  from  the  investment  of 
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two  billion  dollars  in  a new  rail  rapid  transit  system.  Yet  such  projections 
were  made,  and  they  were  accepted  by  public  decision-makers  as  though  they  were 
incontrovertibly  accurate.  As  one  critic  of  transportation  planning  has  noted, 
the  science  of  transportation  planning  has  been  too  inadequate  to  warrant  the 
levels  of  confidence  that  has  accompanied  most  projects.19 

The  Role  of  Citizen  Participation  in  Transportation  Planning 

Throughout  our  discussion  of  mass  transportation  services  thus  far  we 
have  mentioned  many  of  the  interests  and  actors  involved  in  the  transportation 
planning  process.  At  no  time,  however,  has  the  role  of  citizen  participation 
in  that  process  been  discussed.  While  it  is  much  too  simplistic  to  assert  that 
the  sad  state  of  mass  transportation  service  in  the  nation  today  is  a direct 
result  of  the  failure  to  involve  the  average  citizen  in  the  planning  process, 
there  is  an  increasing  realization  that  failure  to  involve  significant  portions 
of  citizens  who  are  supposed  to  benefit  from  improved  services  will  have 
disasterous  consequences. 

Historically,  it  has  been  the  case  that  individual  citizens  or  groups  of 
citizens  have  had  little  involvement  or  influence  in  decisions  relating  to  the 
design,  implementation,  delivery,  and  evaluation  of  urban  public  services.  It 
is  also  historically  true  that  people  do  not  become  much  interested  or  involved 
in  transportation  issues  unless  they  perceive  that  some  particular  project  or  prob- 
lem will  have  a direct  effect  on  their  daily  lives.  Those  who  do  tend  to  parti- 
cipate in  transportation  issues  are  those  who  are  inherently  more  likely  to  get 
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involved  across  a wide  range  of  public  issues;  the  affluent,  better-educated, 

20 

and  more  influential.  Even  on  those  rare  occasions  citizen  involvement  has 
taken  place,  such  input  is  often  ignored  by  the  professional  analyst  or  political 
decisi on-maker. ^ 

Today,  we  see  more  and  more  interests  being  involved  in  planning  pro- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  demand  for  par- 
ticipatory rights  will  decrease.  Government  and  citizens  alike  are  rapidly 

reaching  the  conclusion  that  decisions  reached  without  meaningful  citizen  involve- 
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ment  are  not  legitimate. 

The  advent  of  the  War  on  Poverty  with  its  citizen  participation  require- 
ment increased  the  demands  for  greater  involvement  of  average  citizens  in  govern- 
mental decisions  that  would  affect  their  lives.  Perhaps  as  a reaction  to  the 
realization  that  policy  decisions  were  increasingly  being  made  by  oligarchies 
that  did  not  represent  common  interests,  perhaps  as  a reaction  to  the  forces 
that  led  to  Watergate  and  the  increasing  isolation  of  the  common  people  from 
their  government,  increasing  pressure  has  been  felt  at  all  levels  to  more  meaning- 
fully and  actively  involve  citizens  in  the  transportation  planning  process. 

As  in  any  number  of  service  provision  areas  that  real  question  is  probably 
not  whether  there  should  be  citizen  participation  in  the  planning  process  but 
how  such  participation  might  be  best  realized.  Unlike  some  governmental  services, 
education  being  a primary  example,  where  many  citizens  perceive  a real  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  the  decisions,  areas  like  transportation  tend  not  to  arouse 
too  much  citizen  interest  until  plans  are  drawn  and  decisions  reached  about  the 
location  of  a new  freeway,  or  bus  line,  or  whether  and  where  to  build  a new 
rapid  transit  system.  Issues  like  transportation,  with  their  technical  and 
engineering  complexity,  tend  to  mitigate  against  active  involvement  by  the  un- 
trained, average  citizen.  While  a citizen  group  may  advise  and  agitate  for 
the  placement  of  a transit  line  in  a particular  location,  there  may  be  sound 
economic  and  engineering  reasons  for  placing  that  line  in  a different  location. 
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A cursory  examination  of  such  an  issue  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  citizen 
input  was  being  ignored  whereas  a more  careful  examination  of  the  issue  would 
indicate  that  legitimate  reasons  precluded  accepting  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
on  this  particular  issue. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  transportation  decisions  a number  of  steps  need  to  be  taken,  none  of  them 
particularly  easy  or  inexpensive. 

Initially,  some  individual  or  group  must  decide  which  citizens  will  par- 
ticipate on  any  given  issue.  If  we  accept  the  premise  that  those  who  pay  would 
have  the  participation  rights,  then  our  decision  tends  to  preclude  the  poor, 
the  non-white,  and  the  powerless  from  participation.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  benefit  from  the  improved  services  are  to  be  afforded  participation 
rights,  then  who  is  to  speak  for  those  taxpayers  who  will  pay  the  costs  of  the 
improvement  and  yet  are  not  likely  to  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  ser- 
vices? If  the  deletion  of  bus  service  to  certain  suburban  areas  is  proposed, 
which  groups  of  citizens  ought  to  be  involved  in  making  that  decision?  If 
we  confine  participation  to  suburban  residents,  who  are  probably  paying  for 
that  service,  then  we  are  likely  to  omit  from  participation  inner-city  residents 
who  might  well  use  that  service  as  a way  of  obtaining  access  to  suburban  jobs. 

The  alert  reader  who  might  suggest  that  participation  be  afforded  all  potentially 
affected  groups  should  realize  that  simply  providing  more  participation  does  not 
necessarily  improve  on  the  quality  of  the  advice  presented.  Instead,  the  short 
history  of  citizen  involvement  in  transportation  planning  tends  to  suggest  that 
such  a strategy  will  lead  to  different  citizen  groups  providing  the  planners 
and  public  decision-makers  with  technically  or  economically  incompatible  advice, 
thus  leading  those  who  traditionally  have  made  such  decisions  the  ability  to 
choose  whatever  course  of  action  best  suits  their  own  purposes. 

At  a minimum,  if  citizen  participation  is  to  meaningfully  affect  trans- 
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portation  planning  and  decision-making,  the  professionals  need  to  develop  a set 

of  relatively  simple  models  for  the  average  citizen  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
23 

respond  to.  It  certainly  does  little  good,  symbolically  or  substantively,  for 
a group  of  transportation  professionals  to  loudly  proclaim  its  commitment  to  ac- 
tive citizen  participation  and  then  expect  those  citizens  to  respond  to  alter- 
natives couched  in  the  latest  professional  language  and  jargon.  Citizens  have 
a right  and  need  to  know  about  costs,  frequency  of  service,  the  effect  on  pro- 
perty taxes  of  several  different  courses  of  action,  the  possible  negative  ef- 
fects if  particular  transportation  improvements  are  not  made,  etc.  What  they 
do  not  need,  nor  can  they  meaningfully  deal  with,  are  recommendations  and  al- 
ternatives displayed  in  terms  of  modal -spl i t analysis,  gravity  flow  models,  the 
economic  efficiency  of  various  modes  of  transportation  operating  at  peak  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  like. 

An  implicit  assumption  in  much  of  the  foregoing  is  that  average  citi- 
zens do  have  something  substantive  to  contribute  to  the  transportation  decision- 
making process.  Certainly  it  can  be  argued  that  a major  goal  of  increased 
citizen  participation  is  to  simply  democratize  a decision-making  process  that 
has  traditionally  been  closed  and  autocratic.  Increased  citizen  participation 

can  lead  to  increased  confidence  by  the  citizenry  that  government  and  its  deci- 
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sion-makers  are  open  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  the  post- 
Watergate  era  with  citizen  confidence  and  trust  in  government  extremely  low,  that 
is  not  an  undesirable  goal.  But  beyond  simply  increasing  the  openness  of  govern- 
ment and  thereby  improving  upon  its  acceptability  and  legitimacy,  what  is  there 
of  a more  technical  and  substantive  nature  that  citizens  can  add  to  the  trans- 
portation decision-making  process?  Unfortunately , there  are  too  few  examples  of 
significant  citizen  involvement  in  transportation  planning  to  be  able  to  reach 
any  concrete  conclusions.  Several  of  the  concrete  cases  that  are  available 
come  from  the  BART  and  M^TRO  examples  and  they  tend  to  show  what  an  aroused 
citizenry  can  do  when  announced  plans  fail  to  take  into  account  community  interests. 
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In  its  most  essential  form  the  problem  associated  with  increased  citizen 
involvement  in  the  UTPP  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  When  transportation  of- 

ficials are  planning  seriously,  local  government  officials  and  citizens  tend 
to  be  listening  carelessly;  when  the  latter  are  finally  ready  to  take  a serious 
look  at  the  plans,  planners  argue  that  they  have  progressed  too  far  in  the  en- 
gineering, planning,  and  finance  phases  of  the  project  to  make  many  of  the  changes 
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that  the  local  citizens  want.  This  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  UTPP  ex- 
clusively, but  is  a recurrent  theme  that  faces  almost  every  government  agency 
whether  the  project  be  a mass  transit  system,  highway,  school,  or  urban  renewal 
project.  The  inevitable  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  complaints  seldom  focus 
until  construction  is  ready  to  begin. 

In  San  Francisco  there  was  a belated  realization  of  what  was  happening 
in  terms  of  station  placement  and  design,  and  resulted  in  increased  costs  in 
both  dollars  and  time.  When  BART  went  to  the  voters  in  1962  with  its  $792 
million  bond  issue,  plans  called  for  the  location  of  three  stations  along  Market 
Street  in  downtown  San  Francisco.  The  plans  had  previously  been  presented  to 
the  public  and  approved  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  in  the  three  counties  in- 
volved in  the  BART  project.  Once  the  digging  began,  businessmen  and  politicians 
examined  the  plans  more  carefully  and  discovered  that  the  last  station  in  San 
Francisco  before  the  system  dived  under  the  Bay  was  to  be  at  Montgomery  Street, 
about  a half  a mile  from  the  waterfront.  They  concluded  that  a recent  surge  in 
office  building  construction  near  the  waterfront  called  for  an  additional  station. 
BART's  Directors,  however,  felt  that  they  did  not  have  enough  money  to  make  the 
change,  and  they  opposed  it.  Finally,  the  businessmen  raised  $450,000  to  plan 
the  station  and  the  city  of  San  Francisco  floated  an  additional  $23  million  bond 
issue  to  pay  for  the  new  station. 

Across  the  Bay  in  Berkeley,  a similar  battle  was  being  fought  when 
city  officials  and  area  residents  discovered  that  two  miles  of  track  in  that 
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city  would  be  on  an  elevated  structure.  Here,  too,  plans  had  already  been  approved 

and  system  officials  concluded  that  they  simply  did  not  have  the  money  to  make 

the  changes.  The  track  is  now  underground  but  only  because  Berkeley  residents 
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raised  the  necessary  $20  million  to  put  it  there. 

The  Washington,  D.C.  example  had  the  opposite  results  for  the  community 
people  and  it  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  relative  powerlessness  of  a grouD 
of  central  city,  poor,  black  people  when  aligned  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  transportation  professionals  and  Congress. 

In  the  summer  of  1965,  Congress  had  approved,  but  had  not  appropriated 
any  funds  for,  the  construction  of  a twenty-five  mile  subway  primarily  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Between  1965  and  the  approval  of  a regional  system 
in  1967, several  changes  in  routing  occurred.  The  most  important  was  the 
elimination  of  a branch  line  serving  that  part  of  north  central  Washington,  D.C. 
known  as  Cardozo-Shaw.  This  part  of  the  system,  known  as  the  Columbia  line, 
was  found  to  be  the  weakest  of  all  lines  in  the  subway  system  in  terms  of  peak 
hour  patronage,  generating  only  3,100  passenger^' per  hour  instead  of  the  6,700 
per  hour  originally  forecast  for  it.  According  to  system  planners,  this  reduc- 
tion in  estimated  patronage  made  the  line  uneconomical  and  its  elimination  was 
recorded.27 

The  only  real  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  the  Columbia  Heights  line 
came  from  citizens  and  business  groups  of  that  area.  Representatives  of  the 
Columbia  Heights  Businessmen's  Association,  the  18th  Street  and  Columbia  Road 
Business  Association,  and  CHANGE,  Inc.,  (Columbia  Heights  Association  for  Growth 
and  Enrichment),  Columbia  Heights  Citizens'  Association,  and  the  Adams-Morgan 
Association,  all  opposed  the  elimination  of  the  subway  line.  Their  argument 
was  that  by  eliminating  rail  service  to  north  central  Washington,  D.C.,  an  area 
having  one  of  the  most  densely  populated,  lowest  incomes,  and  lowest  automobile 
ownership  rates  in  the  city,  inner-city  residents  would  be  denied  access  to 
jobs  and  other  urban  benefits.  In  addition,  deletion  of  the  line  would  destroy 
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the  potential  20,000  jobs  forecast  for  the  area  under  the  1985  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  National  Capital  Region.  To  the  residents  of  the  area,  the  elimi- 
nation of  rail  service  would  result  in  north  central  Washington,  D.C.  becoming 

, 28 
a slum. 

The  residents  of  the  area  initiated  a three-pronged  attack  on  the  plan 
to  eliminate  the  Columbia  Heights  line.  They  attacked  the  planning  assumptions 
that  the  line  was  uneconomical,  they  challenged  the  basic  planning  analysis  which 
recommended  the  elimination  of  the  line,  and  they  pleaded  with  the  decision- 
makers against  isolating  central  city  residents  from  jobs  and  other  opportunities 
lest  another  Watts  type  situation  be  created.  In  documenting  their  case,  sup- 
porters of  the  Columbia  Heights  line  pointed  to  a study  done  by  the  National 
Capital  Transit  Authority  (NCTA)  showing  that  in  low  income  areas,  88  per  cent 
of  all  travelers  would  use  transit  where  travel  times  between  auto  and  rail  were 
equal.  Beyond  that,  they  pointed  to  another  conclusion  of  the  study  that  showed 

that  even  when  auto  travel  was  six  times  faster  than  rail  transit,  76  per  cent 
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of  the  low  income  group  would  still  use  the  subway. 

To  further  support  their  case,  they  pointed  to  a poll  taken  by  the 

Cardozo  business  community  which  showed  that  at  least  74  per  cent  of  those  polled 

would  use  the  Columbia  Heights  line  at  least  five  times  a week  and  only  five  per 
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cent  said  that  they  would  never  use  the  subway.  According  to  supporters  of 

the  Columbia  Heights  line,  these  two  findings  cast  significant  doubt  on  the 

validity  of  the  NCTA's  claim  that  the  line  would  not  generate  sufficient  patronage 

to  be  economically  justifiable  and  the  area  residents  would  receive  adequate 

transportation  from  the  existing  bus  lines. 

Area  residents  also  pointed  to  the  findings  of  the  McCone  Commission 

as  to  the  causes  of  the  Watts  riots  and  were  prompted  to  ask: 

will  despair  and  frustration  lead  to  rioting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  ghetto  residents  ...  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
plush, air-conditioned  subways  ...  for  commuters  to  commute  once 
into  and  once  out  of  the  city  every  day,  while  they  themselves  have  not 
one  subway  line  to  serve  all  their  transportation  needs  throughout  the 
day. 31 
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The  position  of  the  Columbia  Heights  groups  can  best  be  summarized 
by  the  following  testimony  by  Chauncey  Thomas  of  Change,  Inc.: 

It  seems  clear  to  us  that  your  entire  planning  staff  is 
incompetent,  or  your  junking  of  our  subway  line  was  done  for 
political  reasons  that  are  not  justified  in  terms  of  planning 
for  the  general  public  and  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Traditionally,  the  use  of  public  funds  for  a transportation 
system  has  been  justified  on  the  grounds  that  mass  transit  ben- 
efits blue-collared  groups  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  trans- 
portation to  employment  or  shopping  centers.  This  is  especially 
valid  in  this  area,  where  racial  segregation  in  housing  prohibits 
many  workers  from  living  near  their  jobs.  The  decision  to  drop 
the  Columbia  Heights  line  ...  is  surely  an  attempt  to  misuse 
public  funds  by  suggesting  a subway  to  benefit  white  suburbanites 
who  can  afford  other  means  of  transportation  while  leaving  blue- 
collar  Negroes  and  Spanish  residents  of  upper  Cardozo  to  the  mercy 
of  inadequate,  inconvenient,  and  expensive  bus  service. 

Richard  Severo,  author  of  "Potomac  Watch"  in  the  Washington  Post  put 

all  the  argument  together  in  delivering  a blast  at  the  plan  to  eliminate 

the  Columbia  Heights  line.  His  column  noted: 

If  the  poor  people  who  live  in  rundown  areas  of  center-city 
Washington  are  waiting  for  a subway  system  to  whisk  them  to 
jobs  downtown  or  in  suburbia,  someone  ought  to  tell  them  that 
the  wait  may  be  a long  one.  For  the  bitter  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  there  is  nothing  planned  for  them  in  the  immediate  future. 

Later  on,  maybe,  but  not  now.  The  first  subway  line,  it  has 
been  decided,  has  to  be  out  mostly  white  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Not  14th  Street.  Not  7th  Street.  Not  Georgia  Avenue.  Some  of 
the  people  connected  with  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  are  known  to  feel  that  they  never  could  have  got  Congress 
to  go  along  with  the  subway  system,  if  they  had  insisted  that 
initial  digging  start  where  it  is  needed  most--in  predominately 
Negroe  areas  of  Washington  

While  the  statistics  presented  by  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority  in  support  of  its  proposal  seems 
persuasive,  the  fact  remains  that  there  will  now  be  no  subway 
route  servicing  the  low-income  inner-city  area.  In  this  time 
of  urban  discontent,  when  one  of  the  chief  problems  is  unem- 
ployment among  ghetto  residents,  the  unavailability  of  cheap, 
convenient  mass  transportation  only  aggravates  the  problem. 

It  seems  an  inappropriate  and  impolitic  moment  to  eliminate 
the  one  subway  line  which  would  serve  these  people. 

This  episode  points  up  a number  of  realities  in  the  mass  transportation 

planning  process  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  citizen  involvement  in  that 

process.  As  presented  to  the  public,  the  Columbia  Heights  issue  was  one  of 
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eliminating  an  uneconomic  part  of  the  system  in  order  to  provide  more  highly 
utilized  and  more  profitable  service  on  the  rest  of  the  system.  While  it  is 
technically  correct  that  the  Columbia  Heights  line  was  probably  uneconomic 
in  cost-benefit  terms,  the  techniques  used  by  the  Columbia  Heights  people  to 
save  their  subway  line  are  equally  significant.  The  issue  here  is  similar  to 
an  issue  facing  every  planning  body  involved  in  large  scale  public  works 
projects.  Public  interest  in  a project,  and  the  resulting  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  citizenry,  seldom  focuses  and  becomes  identifiable 
until  a critical  decision  is  reached.  In  the  BART  example  the  issue  was 
station  location  and  whether  tracks  would  be  elevated  or  underground.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  residents  of  the  Columbia  Heights  area  were  generally  indif- 
ferent towards  the  subway  until  service  to  their  part  of  the  city  was  about 
to  be  eliminated.  Throughout  the  preliminary  planning  and  early  hearings  on 
the  proposed  system,  Columbia  Heights  residents  did  not  provide  any  kind  of 
positive  pressure  on  the  planners  and  politicians  to  keep  their  subway  line. 
Thus,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  improve  the  economic  profitability  of  the 
system  by  eliminating  the  Columbia  Heights  line,  it  was  already  too  late  to 
gear  up  to  fight  the  proposed  change. 

Whether  or  not  the  elimination  of  the  service  to  Columbia  Heights  could 
have  been  prevented  (or  would  have  ever  been  proposed)  by  the  residents  of  the 
area,  white  and  middle  class,  is  not  entirely  clear.  The  evidence  available 
from  the  Berkeley  example  indicates  that  a different  racial  and  socio-economic 
group  using  different  tactics  and  strategies  might  have  been  successful.  Given 
the  requirement  that  METRO  pay  for  itself  out  of  the  farebox,  hindsight  seems 
to  suggest  that  Columbia  Heights  residents  chose  the  wrong  strategy.  A more 
rewarding  approach  might  have  been  to  attempt  to  document  the  economic  and 
social  benefits  to  be  gained  from  maintaining  the  Columbia  Heights  service. 

Then  Congress  would  have  had  to  choose  between  competing  "expert"  findings,  a 
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situation  in  which  north  central  Washington  residents  would  have  had  a better 
chance  of  success.  As  it  was,  their  appeal  was  based  mainly  on  social  welfare 
and  other  "need"  arguments,  a strategy  not  calculated  to  be  successful,  given 
the  other  orientations  of  the  system. 

Beyond  these  two  cases  one  other  example  is  particularly  relevant  here. 

In  seeking  to  go  beyond  the  abstraction  of  "what  is",  and  "what  should  be"  in 
citizen  participation,  Onibokun  and  Curry  sought  to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
the  role  that  citizens  played  in  the  transportation  planning  process  was  con- 
sistent with  the  role  that  they  sought  to  play,  and  the  extent  to  which  citi- 
zens and  planners  had  compatible  views  about  the  proper  role  of  citizen  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  transportation  planning  process.  Their  general  conclusion 

was  that  citizens  who  were  more  involved  in  the  planning  process  felt  that  there 

was  considerable  compatibility  between  the  actual  role  and  their  expected  role. 

Beyond  that,  Onibokum  and  Curry  found  that  in  general  there  was  a high  degree 

of  agreement  between  citizens  and  planners  as  to  the  appropriate  role  for  citizens 
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to  play  in  the  planning  process.  However,  citizens  and  professionals  tended 
to  differ  on  the  difference  between  participation  and  influence.  The  profes- 
sional planners  tended  to  see  influence  in  the  context  of  the  entire  planning 

process  while  citizens  seemed  to  see  influence  in  a more  narrowly  defined 
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operational  context. 

What  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  Seattle  study,  is  that  the 

degree  of  citizen  satisfaction  with  the  participatory  role  was  a function  of 

their  knowledge  and  expertise  of  the  issues  involved,  the  degree  to  which  the 

professionals  made  the  citizens  feel  that  their  participation  was  important, 
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and  the  degree  of  prior  involvement  in  previous  community  issues.  From  this 
perspective  it  certainly  seems  that  the  outcome  of  the  Columbia  Heights  citizens' 
battle  to  maintain  their  subway  line  was  preordained  to  fail,  whereas  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  class  citizens  of  the  Berkeley  area  had  more  of  the  requisite 
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skills  and  abilities  needed  to  improve  the  chances  of  their  being  successful. 
While  this  conclusion  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  earlier  conclusion  that 
the  minority  and  poor  members  of  society  have  had  little  influence  in  any  pub- 
lic policy  decision-making,  it  also  points  out  the  need  to  further  refine  the 
entire  concept  of  exactly  what  citizen  participation  in  transportation,  and 
other  kinds  of  planning,  ought  to  be. 

UTPP:  Some  New  PersDectives 

. - . i . . — . - . . 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  numerous  attempts  to  make  the  UTPP 

more  "relevant"  and  "responsive"  to  the  demands  for  increased  participation  by 

traditionally  ignored  groups.  Many  of  these  newer  efforts  share  a set  of 

common  values  and  premises.  Basically,  they  all  seek  to  reinforce  the  current 

UTPP  process  by  improving  the  data  base  upon  which  transportation  decisions  are 

based  and  to  help  planners  feel  that  they  better  reflect  the  values  of  the 
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citizens  and  communities  being , affected  by  the  decisions.  In  essence  these 

newer  techniques  are  what  one  writer  calls  "rational  decision-making  techniques 
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for  transportation  planning"  as  they  all  seem  to  derive  from  the  following 
classical  or  rational  decision-making  typology: 

(1)  faced  with  a particular  problem; 

(2) «a  rational  man  first  clarifies  his  goals,  values,  or 

objectives,  and  then  ranks  them  in  some  preference  order; 

(3)  he  then  lists  all  the  important  ways  (policies  for) 
achieving  his  goals; 

(4)  and  investigates  all  the  important  consequences 
that  would  follow  from  each  of  the  alternatives 
and  policies; 

(5)  at  which  point  he  is  in  a position  to  compare  the 
consequences  of  each  policy  with  his  goals; 

(6)  and  so  choose  the  policy  with  consequences  most 
nearly  matching  his  goals. 

So,  for  instance,  one  writer  argues  that  "the  planner  must  consider 
all  effects  of  each  alternative  of  the  overall  community  system  ...  differences 
in  points  of  view  must  be  reconciled  ...  persons  familiar  with  the  value 
systems  of  the  various  interest  groups  in  a community  may  gain  insight  into 
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reasons  for  controversies  ..." 

Another  such  approach  has  been  termed  "goal  achievement  analysis"  and 
is  said  to  be  an  expanded  form  of  traditional  cost-benefit  analysis  which  pro- 
vides decision-makers  with  a tool  for  evaluating  tangible  and  non-tangible  im- 
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pacts  related  to  a specific  project.  Thus  to  engage  in  goal  achievement  analy- 
sis, one  must: 

(1)  Identify  all  community  goals  to  be  achieved  through 
transportation  investments. 

(2)  Translate  the  goals  into  specific  achievable  objectives. 

(3)  Weight  each  goal  thereby  creating  a hierarchy  of  goals 
which  is  politically  acceptable  and  realistic  in  terms 
of  priority  and  urgency. 

(4)  Determine  the  benefits,  dis-benef its , and  costs  resulting 
from  a program's  impact  on  the  objective. 

(5)  The  minimum  level  of  benefits  or  maximum  allowable  level 
of  costs  or  dis-benef its  pertaining  to  each  objective  must 
be  established. 

(6)  Because,  benefits,  dis-benefits,  and  costs  from  taking  a 
specific  course  of  action  accrue  at  different  times,  the 
measurement  of  the  consequences  mustrbe  to  the  cost  equi- 
valents to  a common  point  in  time. 

(7)  When  the  goal -achievement  evaluation  information  is 
assembled  into  a format,  the  benefits,  dis-bepefits,  and 
costs  expressed  as  common  units  are  totaled. 

Another  transportation  planner  has  worked  with  a device  called  the 
"planning  balance  sheet"  which  is  supposed  to  "...  provide  for  the  evaluation 
and  rating  of  project  alternatives  according  to  the  weighted  objectives  of 
local  major  interest  groups,  including  public  agencies  and  community  groups  or 
"publics"  interested  in  or  directly  affected  by  the  outcome  of  a planning  process." 

The  Planning  Balance  Sheet  process  requires  that: 

(1)  All  interest  groups  interested  in,  or  potentially  affected 
by,  a proposed  project  are  to  be  identified  and  asked  to  de- 
fine their  objectives  and  concerns  with  respect  to  that  project. 

(2)  Determine  the  relative  importance  of  each  interest  group. 
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(3)  Requests  the  interest  groups  to  assign  weights  indicating 
the  importance  of  each  of  their  objectives. 

(4)  Evaluate  and  rate  the  alternatives  according  to  the 
objectives  of  the  interest  groups. 

(5)  Multiply  the  weight  by  the  rating  to  obtain  the  value 
for  every  objective. 

(6)  Add  all  of  the  values  for  each  interest  group  to  obtain^ 
total  comparative  values  for  the  alternatives  by  group. 

A different  approach,  but  one  which  yields  the  same  positive  efforts, 

has  been  termed  the  "open  study."  An  open  study  requires  that  participants 

have  a wide  breadth  of  experience  so  that  important  perspectives  on  the  project 

or  problem  can  be  reasonably  exhausted;  intervention  by  an  authority  prepared 

to  make  a decision  at  the  proper  time;  a means  for  evaluating  the  contributions 

of  a transportation  alternatives  must  be  provided;  macro  and  micro  impacts  must 

be  considered  since  the  former  tend  to  show  the  positive  results  of  the  project 

while  the  latter  tend  to  show  most  of  the  disadvantages;  project  methodology  must 

be  explained  to  the  participants  so  that  their  capability  to  judge -the  results 

is  enhanced  and  not  limited;  the  external  impacts  of  transportation  decisions 

must  be  considered;  and  the  decisions  reached  must  reflect  current  concerns 
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and  commitments  and  also  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  decision. 

A final  new  approach  to  the  UTPP  acknowledges  that  the  history  of  in- 
creased citizen  involvement  has  been  most  ad  hoc  and  opportunistic  while  the 
UTPP  itself  needs  dynamic,  subjective,  impact  information  in  order  to  properly 
assess  transportation  decisions.  This  approach  calls  for  increased  participation 
to  provide  a key  role  as  information  supplier  in  the  planning  process.  This  pro- 
posal sees  a need  for  a monitoring  or  surveillance  systems  to  continually  assess 
the  impact  of  transportation  decision,  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  transportation 
decisions,  and  to  use  this  information  to  update  the  UTPP  data  base.  This 
approach  differs  from  the  others  described  here  primarily  in  that  it  requires 

4( 

citizen  involvement  to  occur  on  a continuous  basis  and  not  as  a one  time  effort. 
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What  seems  to  distinguish  this  approach  from  the  others  is  that  it  views  in- 
creased community  participation  as  an  integral  part  of  overall  goal  achievement, 

and  not  merely  as  a device  to  democratize  the  UTPP  or  stabilize  its  legitimacy 
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among  the  affected  publics. 

Unfortunately,  citizen  participation  in  the  urban  transportation  planning 
process  is  likely  to  remain  haphazard  and  ad  hoc  until  a sound  theoretical  base 
for  improving  overall  goal  achievement  determination  is  established  and  deci- 
sion-makers stop  using  citizen  participation  only  as  a symbol  of  a more  demo- 
cratized process  that  has  no  substantive  reality  attached  to  it. 
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Increased  Participation  in  the  UTPP:  Some  Words  of  Caution 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  can  be  no  returning  to  the  "good 
old  days"  when  UTPP  was  the  sole  province  of  the  professionals  and  experts 
who  had  managed  to  gain  membership  in  the  secret  society  known  as  "transportation 
planners."  The  nature  of  modern  metropolitan  society  with  all  its  ills  and 
benefits  and  the  increased  demand  for  participation  by  all  segments  of  that 
society,  especially  by  those  who  have  been  traditionally  excluded,  requires 
that  we  approach  the  issue  of  increased  participation  in  an  experimental, 
eclectic  manner.  Whether  the  belief  that  the  transportation  dependent  really 
have  something  to  add  to  the  process  or  that  increased  participation  is  good 
because  it  reinforces  the  legitimacy  of  decisions  reached  by  public  officials, 
increased  participation  is  a fact  of  modern  life  that  must  be  honestly  addressed. 
Again,  a note  of  caution  and  warning  seem  to  be  in  order  before  we  all  charge 
off  and  throw  open  the  doors  and  let  the  sunshine  in.  Any  new  UTPP  that  is 
heavily  participative  in  nature  is  more  than  an  incremental  change  from  tradi- 
tion. In  many  ways  we  are  beginning  all  over  again  and  the  implicit  assumptions 
about  efficiency,  economy,  cost-benefit  ratios,  and  the  like  will  have  to  be 
modified  to  meet  the  new  social  and  political  realities  that  a modern  UTPP 
will  bring. 
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In  many  ways  the  new  reality  brings  the  planners  and  professionals 
face  to  face  with  the  puzzle  of  modern  planning:  "How  do  you  get  everybody  in 

on  the  act  and  still  get  some  action?"  Openness  and  participation  are  the  buzz- 
words of  contemporary  society.  When  compared  to  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  most 
public  officials  now  tend  to  ask  themselves,  before  acting,  can  they  justify 
their  actions  before  a television  camera  or  in  the  late  edition  of  the  local 
newspaper.  While  Watergate  and  Viet-Nam  may  have  taught  us  our  lesson  about 
the  need  for  openness  in  public  decision-making,  there  are  costs  associated  in 
greater  openness  and  participation.  The  greater  the  participation,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  the  simple  solution,  the  least  common  denominator,  will  be 
chosen  over  the  more  complicated  one.  In  addition,  the  heterogeneity  of  actors 
and  interests  often  leads  to  inaction  and  statemate  and  nothing  gets  done. 

At  some  point  then  in  our  rush  to  react  to  the  valid  criticisms  levied 
at  our  traditional  closed  and  oligarchial  decision-making  process  we  must  ask: 
"How  much  is  enough?"  Without  trying  to  become  a heretic,  at  some  point  we 
must  face  the  reality  that  too  much  participation  may  be  just  as  bad  as  not 
enough.  Non-decisions  can  replace  inadequate  ones,  and  we  all  suffer  as  a re- 
sult. In  your  experience  you  have  noticed  that  seldom  is  your  position  or 
decision  attacked  because  it  is  substantively  wrong.  More  often  the  complaint 
is  that  you  failed  to  follow  the  proper  procedure,  you  did  not  consult  that 
relevant  group(s),  or  if  you  did  such  consultation  it  was  meaningless  and  per- 
functory. While  such  objections  often  have  some  truth  in  them,  they  are 
clamorous  for  any  plan  of  action.  Too  much  consultation,  too  much  participation 
takes  us  one  step  further  down  the  road  to  what  one  critic  has  called  "parti- 
cipatory mediocrity." 

The  warning  then  is  a simple  one:  The  great  and  good  benefits  of  open- 
ness and  wide  participation  have  a flaw  in  them,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
too  much  participation  favors  the  status-quo  and  discourages  innovation  and 
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creativity.  Unfortunately  common  knowledge  and  myth  has  it  the  other  way  around. 
More  openness  and  participation  in  decision-making  leads  to  radical  results;  yet 
the  multiplication  of  actors  seems  to  derail  radical  reform.  Any  proposal  for 
action,  especially  if  it  is  new  and  unfamiliar,  will  seem  to  be  threatening, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  delayed.  The  principle  is  clear  and  uncomplicated: 
for  the  modern  decision-maker  neither  secrecy  nor  wide-open  referendum  is  a 
viable  policy. 

What  then  can  we  do?  How  can  we  make  the  UTPP  more  participative  and 
yet  still  allow  decisions  to  be  made?  Again,  there  are  no  simple  solutions, 
only  intelligent  choices.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced  with  a situation 
for  which  the  time-honored  remedies  are  inadequate.  In  addition  to  whatever 
else  we  may  do,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  be  open  to  innovation,  experimentation, 
and  creative  problem-solving.  We  cannot  be  afraid  to  entertain  novel  approaches 
because  they  are  untried  or  that  they  conflict  with  ideas  of  professional  com- 
petence, non-partisanship,  the  best  technical  solutions,  equal  treatment  of  like 
cases, or  the  like.  It  is  difficult  to  precisely  suggest  what  the  new  form  of 
participation  in  UTPP  ought  to  be,  especially  if  transportation  solutions  are 
themselves  inadequate  to  provide  the  quality  of  mobility  needed  to  survive  in 
the  modern  metropolitan  society.  The  who,  what,  and  how  of  participation  must 
vary  with  the  city, and  the  particular  issued  involved.  But  the  point  is  simply 
that  we  cannot  cling  to  the  past.  Change  is  upon  us  and  if  we  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  take  the  lead  in  responding  to  that  change,  there  are  others  who  will. 
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Introduction 

Citizen  involvement  in  the  transportation  planning  process  is  a topic 
currently  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  apparent  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a transportation  network  is  not  merely  a technical  feat,  but  involves 
far  reaching  social,  economic,  and  environmental  considerations.  Thus  the  trend 
is  toward  public  participation  in  a field  once  dominated  by  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. A number  of  questions  must  be  raised  in  relation  to  this  development. 
First,  what  types  of  citizen  involvement  will  achieve  the  most  effective  planning 
mechanism?  Second,  what  kind  of  technical  process  is  required  to  produce  the 
most  effective  and  responsive  transportation  planning?  Third,  given  the 
existing  federal  guidelines,  what  additional  planning  requirements  should  be  im- 
posed? 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  a game  simulating  the  transportation 
planning  process  incorporating  federal  planning  guidelines  and  criteria  has  been 
developed.  The  game  has  two  basic  goals:  to  educate  its  participants  in  the 

planning  process  and  politics  and  to  cause  its  participants  to  contemplate  im- 
provements in  the  process.  In  thinking  about  the  process,  participants  may  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  the  three  questions  presented  earlier.  By  immersing 
the  players  in  a specific  highway  planning  decision,  they  will  be  exposed  to 
the  general  procedures  and  major  regulations  involved.  Based  on  their  ex- 
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periences  and  possible  frustrations,  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  positive 
change  will  hopefully  be  brought  out  as  feedback  occurs.  Thus  the  game  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  both  the  players,  through  their  increased  knowledge,  and  the 
transportation  planning  process  itself.  This  situation  of  starting  with  a 
small  base  --  the  game  --  and  leading,  hopefully,  to  education  of  the  players 
and  improvement  of  the  planning  process  may  be  described  as  an  upward  spiral  or 
helix;  thus  the  derivation  of  the  term  "a  helix  game." 

The  first  section  of  the  paper  presents  an  overview  of  games  and  simu- 
lations in  general.  An  outline  of  the  social,  economic  and  environmental  as- 
pects of  Louisiana's  transportation  planning  process  follows,  with  emphasis  on 
provisions  for  citizen  participation.  The  third  section  describes  the  basic  ob- 
jectives and  mechanics  of  the  helix  game,  and  the  last  section  presents  helix 
game  analysis  and  comments  based  on  trial  play. 

Games  and  Simulation 

The  terms  "gaming"  and  "simulation"  are  often  used  interchangeably  in 
this  context,  but  a distinction  should  be  made  between  them.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  a simulation  is  a representation  or  imitation  of  some  situation,  pattern 
or  interaction  which  occurs  in  the  real  world.  It  is  a model,  an  analogue.  The 
phenomenon  is  necessarily  abstracted  and  condensed  into  manageable  terms,  but 
it  still  maintains  the  basic  elements  of  reality.  A major  potential  of  the  simu- 
lation is  the  portrayal  of  a wholistic  and  interrelated  process  in  simplified 
terms.  The  representation  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  verbal,  mathema- 
tical, diagrammatic,  analog,  or  digital  models,  or  any  combination  of  these 
(Shubik,  1975:  181). 

Gaming,  in  general  terms,  is  a contest  which  involves  goals  and  rules. 
Games  usually  require  some  type  of  human  input  or  interaction.  While  a game  may 
be  a simulation  of  some  real  world  phenomenon,  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  A 
game  may  rely  heavily  on  role  playing,  but  the  pursual  of  defined  objectives 
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and  the  development  of  strategies  separates  it  from  mere  role  playing  (Garvey, 
1971:  208).  In  addition  to  entertainment,  a game  may  serve  such  purposes  as 

teaching, training,  research,  or  therapy  (Shubik,  1975:  3).  "Gaming"  should  not 

be  confused  with  "game  theory",  which  is  part  of  a larger  body  of  theory  con- 
cerning decision  making.  The  latter  is  a technique  for  describing  the  conscious 
decision  making  process  involving  more  than  one  individual.  It  is  useful  in 
the  construction  and  analysis  of  gaming  exercises  (Shubik,  1975:  13-14).  (See 

Baumol , 1965;  Tuce  and  Raiffa,  1957;  Miller,  1972;  and  vonNeumann  and  Morgonstern 
1964). 

Simulations  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  social  and 

mechanical.  The  mechanical  type  generally  involve  the  use  of  computers,  and 
are  not  considered  "games"  in  the  conventional  sense.  The  focus  is  often  on 
the  end  result, ‘not  the  process  by  which  it  is  achieved.  Examples  of  this  sort 
of  simulation  are  (Shubik,  1975:  12-13):  Monte  Carlo  methods,  where  random 

number  generation  represents  the  effects  of  chance  over  time  (See  Hagerstrand, 
1968;  McCracken,  1958);  tactical  simulation,  or  mathematical  modeling  of  pat- 
terns such  as  traffic  or  production  line  scheduling  (see  Goode  and  Wright,  1956; 
Rowe  and  Jackson,  1956);  exploratory  or  strategic  simulation,  the  logical  testing 
of  large  scale  models  such  as  the  Brookings  econometric  (see  Shubik,  1959; 
Chamberlin,  1962);  and  artificial  intelligence,  the  patterning  of  cognition, 
learning,  and  other  such  processes. 

The  major  concern  here  is  with  social  simulation,  involving  human  inter- 
action. This  is  the  type  of  simulation  generally  considered  as  gaming.  A 
distinction  may  be  made  between  operational  or  environment  rich  models  and  those 
that  are  non-operational  or  environment  poor  (Shubik,  1975:  3-4).  The  latter 

deal  with  a limited  number  of  variables,  have  simple  and  clearly  defined  rules, 
and  portray  only  a narrow  aspect  of  reality.  Examples  are  the  mathematical  games 
of  game  theory  and  the  one  person  mind  teasers.  The  operational  models,  aiming 
at  an  accurate  portrayal  of  reality,  are  far  more  complex  and  interactive. 
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Most  of  these  operational  models  fall  somewhere  along  a continuum  with 
"role  playing"  at  one  extreme  and  "systemic"  at  the  other.  In  the  former,  the 
basic  components  of  the  game  are  particular  real  world  positions  and  their  inter- 
relationships. The  critical  factor  is  not  the  roles  themselves,  but  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  relationships  between  them.  The  systemic  simulations,  in  contrast, 
focus  on  the  relationships  and  dependencies  among  components  of  social,  economic, 
or  political  systems.  The  specific  tasks  demanded  of  an  individual  are  relatively 
undefined-, and  role  behavior  evolves  according  to  the  situations  developed  during 
play  (Feldt,  1972:  1-3).  A simplified  and  stylized  operational  simulation  is 

presented  in  popular  board  games  such  as  Chess  or  Monopoly,  which  make  no  pretense 
at  achieving  true  analogs  of  the  situations  they  represent.  The  types  of  games 
useful  for  educational  and  research  purposes  are  necessarily  for  more  complex. 

Simulations  in  general  may  vary  on  a number  of  additional  characteris- 
tics. A major  variable  is  the  degree  of  structure  or  role  formality,  whether 
the  course  of  play  is  strictly  prescribed  or  subject  to  a wide  range  of  varia- 
tion. A closely  related  factor  is  the  extent  to  which  the  outcome  is  pre-de- 
termined.  The  nature  of  the  input,  that  is,  the  relative  mix  of  facts  and  hard 
data  as  opposed  to  human  decision  and  chance,  is  the  major  determinant  of  these 
traits.  Games  may  also  be  classified  as  zero  sum  or  fully  competitive,  or  non- 
zero sum,  where  the  winnings  of  one  player  do  not  necessarily  result  from  the 
losses  of  another.  The  nature  of  the  solution  - cooperative  or  non-cooperative  - 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the  latter  model  (Feldt,  1972:  1-5;  Shubik,  1975; 

IX-XI,  3-4,  34). 

The  transportation  planning  helix  game  may  be  classified  as  a social 
simulation  of  the  operational  type.  It  is  basically  role  playing  in  nature,  but 
as  it  depicts  the  planning  milieu,  contains  some  strong  systemic  elements.  It 
is  structured  to  some  extent,  yet  quite  flexible.  That  is,  movement  is  guided 
around  a board  and  role  activities  are  specified,  but  the  elements  of  chance  and 
individual  choice  play  a major  part.  As  a result,  the  outcome  is  completely 
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undetermined.  Cooperation  and  coalition  formation  are  the  keys  to  success  in 
the  game.  With  regard  to  winning,  the  game  may  be  classified  as  non-zero  sum. 

Altnough  the  use  of  simulations  in  a teaching  capacity  is  a relatively 
recent  development,  the  "game"  itself  dates  from  ancient  times.  The  predeces- 
sor of  modern  operational  models  is  the  war  game.  The  Chinese  "Wei-hai",  meaning 
encirclement,  is  estimated  to  have  been  played  as  early  as  3000  B.C.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  however,  beginning  with  the  advent  of  the  business 
game,  that  operational  social  simulations  have  been  widely  employed  for  educational 
purposes.  In  1957, the  American  Management  Association  developed  "Top  Management 
Simulation",  and  the  use  of  games  as  teaching  tools  quickly  became  popular.  The 
early  applications  in  the  social  sciences  were  in  the  area  of  political  or  crisis 
gaming.  The  first  sophisticated  model  of  this  type  was  "Inter  Nation  Simulation" 
(INS),  developed  by  Harold  Guetzkow  et  al . in  1959  (Taylor  and  Walford,  1972: 
20-25).  The  field  has  expanded  rapidly,  and  models  have  been  developed  simu- 
lating many  aspects  of  the  urban  community.  One  sub-field  focuses  on  topics  of 
urban  geography  such  as  town  location,  patterns  of  settlement  distribution,  urban 
growth, land  use, and  transportation  (Walford,  1971:  46-47).  Another  popular  sub- 

ject involves  the  urban  political  arena  and  decision  making  processes,  with  the 
emphasis  on  conflict,  power,  and  interest  groups.  Several  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated games  combine  these  two  themes  to  provide  the  players  with  a valuable  in- 
sight into  the  urban  planning  process. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  advanced  of  the  urban  operational  social  simu- 
lations focus  on  land  use  patterns.  These  include:  "CLUG,  Community  Land  Use 

Game",  (Feldt,  1965);  "METRO  or  Metropolis",  (Duke,  1964);  "POGE,  Planning 
Operational  Gaming  Experiment",  (North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  1960);  and  "LUGS",  an  English  adaptation  of  "CLUG",  (Taylor  and 
Maddison,  1968;  Walford,  1971:  50-51).  Other  commercially  available  games  deal 

with  a broad  range  of  more  specific  urban  topics.  The  geographic  approach  is 
taken  in  such  models  as  "Portsville"  (MacMillan  Co.),  "New  Town"  (Cornell 
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University)  and  the  "Urban  Growth  Model"  (Gowing  and  Jones).  A wide  variety 
of  games  deal  with  the  topic  of  community  organization  and  interest  group 
politics:  "Simsoc"  (Free  Press),  "Sitte"  and  "Metropol itics"  (Simile), 

"The  Cities  Game"  (Psychology  Today  Games),  "Ghetto"  (Western  Publishing  Co.), 
and  "Inner  City  Planning"  (MacMillan  Co.).  The  simulations  dealing  with  trans- 
portation tend  to  be  highly  technical  mechanical  models,  or  if  dealing  with 
topics  relating  to  planning,  to  be  non-role  playing  in  nature  (such  as  PPOS, 
Mumphrey  and  Seley,  1973).  A relatively  obscure  group  of  operational  games  is 
based  on  locational  conflict  --  "Spring  Green  Motorway"  (Community  Service  Vo- 
lunteers, London),  "Yes,  But  Not  Here"  (MacMillan  Co.),  and  "Participation" 
(Mumphrey  and  Seley,  1973)  --  but  only  the  last  deals  with  transportation  de- 
cisions.'*’ Given  the  abundance  of  urban  game  simulations,  there  is  a serious  lack 
of  models  explicitly  depicting  the  planning  process,  and  almost  none  that  portray 
the  process  as  it  relates  to  transportation  planning.  This  is  the  aim  of  the 
helix  game  presented  here. 

Transportation  Planning  Process 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  necessity 
for  resolving  potential  conflicts  between  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
concerns  and  the  need  for  effective  highway  transportation  services.  This  is 
evidenced  in  a series  of  legislation  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  dilemma 
(State  of  Louisiana,  1976:  1-1  - 1-2).  The  1950  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 

created  the  requirement  for  public  hearings  in  order  to  inform  citizens  of  in- 
tended projects  and  receive  their  comments.  The  1962  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
established  the  "3C  process"  that  is,  continuing,  comprehensive  and  cooperative 


■*Tor  a comprehensive  listing  of  commercially  available  games  see:  Taylor  and 
Walford,  1972:  147-172;  Unwin,  1971:  247-262;  Boocock,  1968:  269-279;  Adams, 
1973:  39-63;  Heyman,  1975:  33-42. 
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transportation  planning  in  urban  areas.  In  1966,  a provision  (Section  4 (f)) 
was  incorporated  into  the  above  act  requiring  special  studies  if  the  land  of 
parks,  recreational  areas,  wildlife  areas,  or  sites  of  historical  significance 
is  to  be  taken  for  highway  use.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
required  that  an  evaluation  of  environmental  impacts  be  circulated  to  the  public 
and  other  agencies,  and  that  a systematic  multidisciplinary  approach  be  utilized 
in  project  development  and  analysis.  Section  136  (b)  of  the  1970  Federal  Aid 
Act  (later  designated  Section  109  (h),  23  U.S.C.)  required  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  assist  the  states  in  developing  procedures  to  ensure  that 
decisions  be  made  in  the  best  overall  public  interest,  with  the  minimization  of 
adverse  social,  economic  and  environmental  effects  as  a major  consideration. 
These  requirements  are  to  be  carried  out  through  the  issuance  of  "process  guide- 
lines", requiring  each  state  to  describe  the  procedures  (Action  Plan)  to  be  used 
in  giving  proper  consideration  to  highway  impacts.  Finally,  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  subsequent  legislation  forbid  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin  in  federally  assisted 
projects,  and  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  extended  this  philosophy  to 
cover  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  developed  an  Action  Plan,  similar  to  that  of 
other  states,  to  describe  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  Section  109  (h),  23  U.S.C.  (State  of  Louisiana,  1976).  It 
assumes  a "process  approach",  establishing  a general  framework  without  detailing 
specific  activities  or  methodologies.  It  seeks  to  accomplish  four  basic 
objectives : 

1.  Identification  of  potential  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
effects,  both  beneficial  and  adverse,  early  enough  to  influence 
studies  and  decisions. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  interdisciplinary  approach  which  utilizes 
other  expertise,  in  addition  to  engineering,  to  assist  in  evaluating 
social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects. 
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3.  Involvement  of  other  agencies  and  the  public  throughout  the 
planning  and  development  levels. 

4.  Consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action  (including 

the  "no-build"  option)  and  evaluation  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  (State  of  Louisiana,  1976:  1-2  - 1-3). 

As  a component  of  its  Action  Plan,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  established  a Public  Involvement  Program  in  order  to  "maximize" 
citizen  participation  in  the  Transportation  planning  process  (State  of  Louisiana, 
1976:  3-1  - 3-5).  The  four  most  frequently  used  methods  for  seeking  public 

involvement  are  solicitation  of  views,  public  meetings,  requests  for  public 
comments  on  environmental  documents,  and  public  hearings.  The  purpose  of  the 
solicitation  of  views  is  early  identification  of  any  social,  economic,  or  en- 
vironmental effects  which  should  be  given  consideration.  As  early  as  possible 
in  project  development,  requests  for  comment  are  to  be  sent  to  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals  included  on  a list  maintained  by  the  Department.  The 
public  meetings  are  intended  to  advise  the  community  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tivities and  obtain  the  views  of  the  people  in  the  area.  These  are  informal  in 
nature,  advertised  and  held  when  deemed  beneficial  during  the  corridor  planning 
or  design  stages.  The  comments  on  environmental  documents  provide  feedback 
information  to  aid  in  "optimal"  development  of  the  project.  Both  the  draft  and 
final  versions  of  Negative  Declarations  and  Environmental  Impact  Statements  (as 
discussed  below)  are  made  available  to  the  public.  A public  hearing  is  a formal 
meeting  making  available  the  following  information:  pertinent  location  and 

design  information  for  all  alternatives,  environmental  documents,  the  State- 
Federal  financing  relationship,  explanation  of  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  the  description  of  provisions  for  the  submission  of  written  state- 
ments to  the  Department.  Upon  appearance  of  a Notice  of  Opportunity  in  local 
newspapers  (a  mandatory  requirement  during  both  the  corridor  planning  and  de- 
sign stages),  requests  may  be  made  for  a hearing.  When  a hearing  is  to  be  held, 
two  notifications  containing  all  pertinent  information  must  be  placed  in  local 
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newspapers. 

Social,  economic  and  environmental  considerations  are  relevant  to  each 
of  the  five  levels  of  the  planning  and  development  process  (system  planning, 
corridor  planning,  project  design,  construction,  and  operations).  Two  major 
components  of  the  environment  must  be  considered:  human  and  natural.  The  fol- 
lowing areas  must  be  analyzed  under  the  former:  sociological,  including  the 

effects  of  displacement  on  individuals  and  general  community  cohesion;  economic, 
including  an  inventory  of  existing  factors,  displacements,  and  effects  on  em- 
ployment, taxes,  property  values,  and  economic  growth;  safety,  or  accident 
information;  aesthetic,  both  the  view  from  the  road  and  of  the  road;  cultural, 
or  adverse  impact  on  objects  of  significant  value;  and  land  use.  The  elements 
of  the  natural  component  are:  land  resources , including  soil,  minerals,  and 

areal  significance;  water  resources,  both  ground  and  surface;  ecological,  or 
the  flows  of  energy,  water,  and  nutrients  through  the  natural  system;  air 
quality,  the  effect  of  projects  on  pollution;  and  noise. 

Corridor  planning,  particularly  the  route  location  phase,  is  the 
planning  level  which  has  the  most  significant  impact  on  the  individual  citi- 
zen. The  Action  Plan  requires  that  possible  adverse  effects  be  adequately  con- 
sidered, and  provides  for  public  participation  in  the  selection  process.  This 
is  the  stage  which  incorporates  the  majority  of  the  elements  of  the  Public  In- 
volvement Program.  Reconnaissance  studies  are  conducted  as  an  initial  measure, 
defining  the  basic  scope  of  the  project,  and  identifying  potential  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  impacts.  A Reconnaissance  Evaluation  Meeting  is 
subsequently  held  to  outline  project  development,  establishing  both  a systema- 
tic interdisci  pi  inary  approach  and  a specific  public  involvement  program. 

A project  is  classified  as  either  major  (that  is,  involving  a large  and  impor- 
tant highway  section  on  which  planned  activities  will  entail  significant 
changes  in  the  area's  social,  economic,  or  environmental  patterns),  or  non- 
major. A non-major  project  does  not  generally  involve  solicitation  of  views 
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or  public  meetings,  and  only  occasionally  requires  a hearing.  For  major 
projects,  route  location  studies  must  be  performed,  analyzing  such  factors  as 
transportation  system  and  land  use  plans,  traffic  surveys,  design  standards, 
sufficiency  ratings  and  safety  studies.  A number  of  reasonable  alternatives, 
including  the  "no-build"  option,  are  developed  in  depth.  The  information  from 
these  studies  is  used  to  determine  whether  a proposed  project  will  have  a signi- 
ficant impact  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  If  the  impacts  are 
judged  to  be  minimal,  a Negative  Declaration  may  be  issued  to  this  effect. 
Otherwise,  a detailed  Environmental  Impact  Statement  must  be  prepared.  This 
evaluation  must  take  place  within  the  established  framework  for  public  involve- 
ment, as  discussed  above.  Based  on  the  output  of  public  meetings  and  hearings, 
and  on  engineering  considerations,  the  Chief  Engineer  selects  the  alignment 
which  optimizes  the  relationships  between  costs,  social,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental effects,  and  achievement  of  route  objectives.  Upon  approval  of  a 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  project  progresses  to  the  Design  stage. 

While  the  main  input  from  the  public  occurs  during  corridor  planning, 
provisions  for  citizen  participation  are  included  at  each  stage  to  minimize 
adverse  social,  economic,  and  environmental  effects.  During  the  initial  system 
(rather  than  specific  route)  planning  phase,  citizen  advisory  committees  may  be 
formed.  The  provisions  of  the  corridor  planning  stage  were  discussed  above.  An 
opportunity  for  a public  hearing,  as  well  as  for  additional  meetings  must 
again  be  provided  at  the  project  design  level.  The  public  has  the  right  at 
this  time  to  review  right-of-way  plans  and  to  receive  relocation  information. 
During  the  stages  of  construction  and  operation,  citizen  involvement  is  primarily 
in  the  form  of  inquiries  and  complaints.  This,  then,  describes  public  partici- 
pation in  the  transportation  planning  process.  Many  elements  of  the  process 
are  included  in  the  game  to  be  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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2 

The  Helix  Game 


The  game  to  be  played  represents  the  route  selection  phase  of  the 
decision-making  process.  It  resembles  a traditional  game  in  that  a group  of 
players  throw  dice  to  determine  movement  around  a board  (Figure  1),  draw  cards 
of  various  types,  and  accumulate  points  in  order  to  win.  The  players  are  pre- 
sented with  the  following  situation.  A small  city  must  choose  between  two  pos- 
sible alignments  for  an  interstate  highway  route.  Each  location  would  affect 
the  interests  of  the  individual  players,  some  favorably,  others  adversely.  If 
publ i c ' sentiment  is  sufficiently  strong,  mass  transportation  may  be  included 
through  the  optional  concession  of  a city-wide  transit  system.  Thus,  there 
are  four  possible  outcomes:  the  selection  of  Route  A,  Route  A with  mass  tran- 

sit, Route  B,  or  Route  B with  transit.  (See  Figure  2.) 

The  game  is  designed  for  eleven  players.  Three  of  these  are  policy 
makers:  the  Mayor,the  Director  of  the  State  Highway  Department,  and  the 

Director  of  City  Planning.  The  other  eight  are  citizens  representing  such 
diverse  interests  as  an  ecology  group,  real  estate  investments,  a local  indus- 
trial plant,  and  the  community  college.  Each  player  is  given  a role  scenario 
which  explains  his  or  her  position  and  guides  him  or  her  in  choosing  the  al- 
ternative to  support.  For  example: 

Percival  Picket  has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  the  citizens 
of  Area  3,  who  are  largely  black  and  underprivi leged , into  a Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Association.  A former  activist  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  this  vocal  young  man  now  directs  his  attention 
mainly  to  local  issues.  His  latest  campaign  focuses  on  the  serious 
lack  of  mass  transit  services  in  his  area.  He  says,  "What  we  need 
here  is  improved  bus  service,  not  a highway  to  disrupt  our  homes 
and  community.  Unless  this  city  offers  us  substantially  improved 
transit,  we  will  fight  a highway  through  this  area  with  everything 
we've  got." 


2 


4 

For  complete  rules  and  game  materials,  authors  should  be  contacted. 
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FIGURE  1 
THE  GAME  BOARD 


OF  ROUTE  ALTERNATIVES 
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Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  map  (Figure  2)  provided  of  the  area,  the  scenario 
gives  sufficient  information  to  choose  a stance  on  route  location  and  transit 
needs . 

The  various  elements  of  the  game  are  designed  to  represent  aspects  of 
the  real  world  transportation  planning  environment.  One  basic  premise  is  that 
in  order  to  affect  the  decision-making  process,  an  individual  must  have  some 
degree  of  power  or  influence.  This  may  result  from  community  or  professional 
status,  individual  activities  and  accomplishments,  or  energies  directed  toward 
a specific  goal.  In  the  game,  power  is  represented  by  Personal  Points.  Policy 
makers  begin  the  game  with  a specified  number  of  points  to  designate  their 
initial  advantage  in  influencing  events.  Upon  landing  on  an  appropriate  marked 
space  on  the  game  board,  a player  draws  a Personal  Point  card  from  those  provided 
to  determine  the  gain  or  loss  of  points.  For  example,  the  following  cards 
might  be  drawn: 

Housewife:  Gain  20  points  --  Reelected  to  a second  term  as  PTA  President 

Social  Worker:  Gain  30  points  - Lose  1 turn  --  Extensive  research  on 

new  federal  laws  concerning  provision  of  transit  services  for 
elderly  and  handicapped 

Real  Estate  Entrepreneur:  Lose  20  points  --  Weekly  newspaper  prints 

expose  of  land  speculation  scheme  involving  state  politicians 

Thus,  each  player  has  the  power  to  accumulate  a number  of  Personal  Points,  or 

ability  to  influence  the  decision-making  process,  throughout  the  game. 

Personal  points,  however,  only  represent  potential  influence.  A player 
must  utilize  individual  power  to  gather  support  for  a preferred  alternative. 

Such  support  is  designated  by  Route  Points.  In  other  words,  Personal  Points 
amassed  by  an  individual  may  be  converted  into  Route  Points,  which  accrue  to 
a particular  alternative.  Only  the  totalled  route  points  are  considered  in  the 
final  determination  of  the  highway  location. 

Each  of  the  players  has  the  potential  of  influencing  route  selection 
by  means  of  several  tactics.  These  are  listed  on  an  Action  card  provided  with 
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each  role  packet,  along  with  the  corresponding  number  of  personal  points  neces- 
sary to  take  such  action.  When  a player  lands  on  an  Action  square,  has  the  neces- 
sary number  of  personal  points,  and  deems  it  to  be  the  proper  strategy  at  that 
time,  he  or  she  may  choose  to  exercise  one  of  the  action  alternatives.  The 
Action  process  varies  for  different  categories  of  players.  Successful  actions 
lead  to  route  points  for  a player's  favored  route. 

Each  citizen  has  three  possible  courses  of  action,  in  the  form  of 
lawsuits,  lobbying  action,  financial  contributions  and  the  like.  These  stra- 
tegies, for  example,  are  open  to  the  following  players: 

Environmentalist:  Initiates  action  to  have  wetlands  area  declared  as 

wildlife  refuge,  through  which  highway  can  be  built  only  if  no 
feasible  alternative  (23  U.S.C.,  Section  138) 

Student  Body  President:  Leads  student  delegation  to  state  legislature 

to  lobby  on  behalf  of  Route  A 

Entrepreneur:  Offers  to  contribute  land  adjacent  to  proposed  Route  A 

for  bike  trail  development  (Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  Section 
217) 

If  an  opponent  possesses  a specified  number  of  Personal  Points,  he  or  she  may 
attempt  to  veto  the  action.  A die  would  be  thrown  to  determine  success  or  failure, 
with  two  schedules  reflecting  success  probabilities.  The  lower  probability 
schedule  reflects  an  attempted  veto  of  the  Action.  If  the  Action  is  successful, 
a specified  number  of  Route  Points  are  awarded.  Thus,  the  Action  alternatives 
of  the  citizens  illustrate  a diverse  assortment  of  strategies  which  opponents 
and  proponents  may  utilize  to  influence  the  decision-making  process. 

The  potential  actions  of  the  Highway  and  Planning  Directors  are  in  the 
form  of  offering  concessions  to  specific  players.  In  other  words,  their  goal 
is  not  specifically  to  accrue  Route  Points,  but  to  win  the  support  of  players 
who  might  oppose  their  preferred  route  alternative.  As  with  the  citizens,  the 
exercise  of  an  Action  by  a Director  requires  an  expenditure  of  personal  points. 
These  are  some  of  the  possible  alternatives: 
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Highway  Director:  Concession  to  Social  Worker:  Will  apply  for  HUD 

funding  to  construct  a P.U.D.  specifically  designed  for  the  elderly, 
eliminating  need  for  significant  amount  of  outside  travel 

Planning  Director:  Concession  to  Housewife:  New  park  and  recreational 

facility  will  be  developed  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  in  Area  2, 
including  pool,  tennis  courts,  ball  fields,  and  recreational  center 
(IM  21-2-69) 

Both  Directors:  General  Concession:  Will  apply  for  Highway  Trust  funds 

to  develop  a city  wide  transit  system  (Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1973,  Section  142) 

The  player  to  whom  the  offer  is  extended  decides  whether  the  concession  is  worth 
the  adverse  impact  of  a highway. 

Note  that  both  of  the  directors,  while  their  role  scenarios  indicate 
negative  transit  sympathies,  have  the  option  of  offering  as  a concession  a city 
wide  transit  service.  Until  this  offer  is  made,  Route  Points  accrued  toward 
transit  alternatives  represent  public  pressure  for  alternate  modes.  A Director 
may  choose  to  extend  this  concession  at  any  time  (assuming  sufficient  personal 
points)  the  compromise  is  judged  necessary  to  win  over  other  players  to  his  or 
her  preferred  route,  but  it  must  be  extended  if  a specified  number  of  transit 
points  are  amassed.  Thus,  the  director's  Action  concessions  illustrate  the 
trade-offs  involved  in  the  decision  making  process.  Once  the  transit  concession 
is  made,  route  points  (including  previous  ones)  accumulate  toward  a specific 
route  with  transit. 

A crucial  fact  written  into  the  mayor's  scenario  is  that  the  office  is 
shortly  up  for  reelection.  From  the  viewpoint  of  political  survival,  his  or 
her  basic  goal  in  the  game  is  to  end  up  in  support  of  the  winning  alternative. 

The  Action  alternative  for  this  role,  therefore,  is  the  change  of  route  allegiance. 
Similarly,  this  may  be  done  only  upon  landing  on  a marked  Action  square,  and 
with  sufficient  personal  points.  The  mayor's  behavior  is  meant  to  represent 
one  aspect  of  political  influence  on  the  decision-making  process.  The  mayor's 
support  of  an  alternative  brings  route  points  with  it. 
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Chance  events,  as  opposed  to  those  calculated  actions  by  the  participants 
of  the  planning  process,  may  also  be  significant  in  the  determination  of  final 
outcome.  These  could  take  the  form  of  endorsements  by  extraneous  persons  and 
sources,  precedents  and  decisions  in  neighboring  areas,  developments  in  fields 
related  to  transportation,  and  the  like.  Upon  landing  on  a Chance  square,  a 
player  picks  a card  from  a common  pile.  One  of  the  following  might  be  drawn: 
Wetlands  highway  route  approved  in  a neighboring  state 
Morning  Sentinel  editorial  supports  Route  B 
Local  gas  prices  rise  5<£  per  gallon 

The  appropriate  alternative  would  gain  or  lose  in  Route  Points.  The  Chance 
events  represent  influencing  factors  over  which  the  participants  of  the  plan- 
ning controversy  have  no  immediate  control. 

A basic  characteristic  of  any  decision  process  is  that  the  ordinary 
citizen,  acting  alone,  generally  can  exert  little  influence.  Far  greater  im- 
pact can  be  achieved  if  citizens  with  common  goals  and  objectives  group  together. 
They  can  thus  pool  their  resources  and  energies,  and  launch  a comprehensive  cam- 
paign to  achieve  their  desires.  A major  focus  of  the  Game  is  the  formation  of 
coalitions  along  the  lines  of  Route  Support,  Transit  Support,  or  a combination 
of  both.  The  players  continue  to  move  as  individuals,  but  Personal  Points  and 
Action  alternatives  become  common  property,  to  be  utilized  with  majority  appro- 
val. Players  may  enter  into,  exit  from  (with  a penalty),  or  merge  coalitions 
at  any  time  after  the  first  round  of  play  is  completed. 

Players  move  around  the  game  board,  land  on  one  of  the  three  types  of 
squares  --  Personal  Point,  Action,  or  Chance  --  and  follow  the  rules  for  that 
particular  square.  Bargaining  and  negotiations  continue  informally  throughout 
the  playing  period.  Play  stops  when  the  majority  (6)  of  the  players  reach  the 
square  marked  "Hearing."  This  represents  the  corridor  public  hearing,  one  of 
two  required  by  FHWA  regulations.  At  this  time,  a final  chance  influence  is 
randomly  determined,  the  Route  Points  are  totalled,  and  an  alternative  with  the 
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largest  number  of  route  points  is  selected.  A player  is  considered  a "winner" 
not  on  the  basis  of  his  coalition  affiliation,  but  insofar  as  his  individual  route 
and  transit  preferences,  as  dictated  by  his  role  scenario,  have  been  realized. 

Observations  from  Trial  Play 

The  game  has  been  played  on  several  occasions  with  different  groups  of 
urban  planning  students  and  faculty.  Approximately  half  the  players  were 
moderately  knowledgeable  and  the  other  half  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  field 
of  transportation  planning.  Each  time,  the  rules  were  briefly  explained  by  the 
moderator,  and  players  were  able  to  refer  to  a more  detailed  list  of  regulations. 
It  was  emphasized  that  winning  was  not  merely  a matter  of  being  associated 
with  the  group  accumulating  the  most  points,  but  of  achieving  the  goals  sug- 
gested by  the  role  scenario.  The  selected  roles  were  read  aloud,  and  play  began. 

One  of  the  major  observations  was  the  influence  of  individual  personality 
on  the  course  of  events.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  real  world  situation. 
In  any  type  of  endeavor  requiring  organization  and  coordination,  those  indi- 
viduals who  possess  the  necessary  abilities  and  motivations  will  most  likely 
assume  major  roles.  While  the  game  is  to  some  degree  determined  by  chance,  there 
is  a great  deal  of  room  for  individual  initiative  and  choice,  especially  with 
regard  to  coalition  formation  and  the  exercise  of  actions.  Thus,  the  degree 
to  which  players  are  leaders  or  followers  is  a significant  factor  in  determining 
the  evolution  of  the  game.  There  seemed  to  be  two  different  components  of  lead- 
ership,not  necessarily  co-existing  in  the  same  player:  aggressiveness  and 

analytical  ability.  During  the  coalition  formation  stage,  certain  individuals 
emerged  as  dynamic  organizers,  highly  persuasive  and  aggressive  in  convincing 
others  to  support  their  cause.  As  the  game  progressed,  however,  a more  analy- 
tical approach  was  needed,  capable  of  determining  the  costs  and  benefits  of  an 
action  and  making  the  proper  choice.  The  personalities  of  the  followers  were 
also  a significant  factor  influence  whether  they  simply  went  along  with  the 
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first  appeal,  or  held  out  to  get  what  they  really  wanted.  The  faculty  members, 
partly  due  to  their  recognized  status  as  "leaders",  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  determining  the  course  of  events. 

A second  important  factor  concerns  rationality;  that  is,  the  degree 
to  which  players  made  choices  logically  consistent  with  their  roles  as  opposed 
to  merely  playing  to  win.  This  seemed  to  be  related  to  some  degree  to  the  in- 
dividual personalities.  All  in  all,  the  trial  plays  proceeded  quite  reasonably. 

On  the  first  run  through  there  were  a number  of  complicating  factors: 
a confusion  as  to  rules  on  the  part  of  some  players;  structural  role  contradic- 
tions due  to  some  unanticipated  "irrational"  developments;  and  the  rapid  escala- 
tion of  events  by  two  highly  aggressive  players.  These  led  to  several  inconsis- 
tencies; for  example,  a player  entering  a coalition  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  personal  goals.  The  problems  were  ironed  out,  however,  and  the  second  trial 
with  a different  group  of  players  proceeded  quite  smoothly. 

In  each  play,  the  participants  quickly  realized  that  if  any  significant 
results  were  to  be  achieved  they  must  pool  their  resources  and  form  coalitions. 
This  is  possibly  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  game.  One 
interesting  phenomena  was  the  analytical  process  which  players  used  to  decide 
their  affiliations.  Several  of  the  roles  are  supportive  of  both  a certain  high- 
way route  and  of  mass  transit  but  to  different  degrees.  Depending  on  the  rela- 
tive importance  perceived,  a player  could  choose  to  quickly  join  a route-sup- 
porting  coalition, or  stubbornly  hold  out  to  also  achieve  his  transit  goals. 
Personality  differences  seemed  to  be  a major  factor  in  determining  the  choice. 

In  another  interesting  situation,  one  player  repeatedly  refused  to  join  a coali- 
tion, despite  several  logical  alternatives. 

The  players  seemed  to  truly  enjoy  the  game,  an  important  factor  if 
worthwhile  benefits  are  to  be  obtained.  The  play  was  quite  spirited,  with  the 
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individuals  enthusiastically  assuming  their  specified  roles,  In  fact,  coalition 
negotiations  became  so  involved  that  a rule  had  to  be  introduced  limiting  their 
time.  The  possibility  of  quick  turn  of  events  also  kept  the  excitement  at  a 
high  level.  For  example,  one  coalition  trailed  badly  for  the  entire  game,  but 
pulled  ahead  in  the  final  moves.  Proper  caution  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
insure  that  the  excitement  of  competition  does  not  interfere  with  the  educational 
goal.  As  involvement  deepened,  the  players  tended  to  be  concerned  only  with  the 
number  of  points  an  event  brought,  not  with  the  reason  for  the  points.  There 
was  also  a tendency  in  the  final  stages  to  ignore  the  logic  of  actions  and  con- 
centrate chiefly  on  winning. 

Feedback  from  players  during  the  game  is  probably  the  most  important 
from  an  educational  viewpoint.  During  the  testing  stages,  feedback  was  nec- 
essarily of  a technical  nature;  that  is,  reactions  to  specific  features  of  the 
game,  suggestions  for  rule  clarification,  and  the  like.  The  developments  were 
also  analyzed  from  a logical  angle,  and  inconsistencies  pointed  out.  In  future 
plays,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  transportation  planning  process  itself. 

Players  will  be  able  to  express  their  reactions  to  specific  regulations  and 
procedures,  and  to  suggest  alternatives  which  they  feel  would  increase  their 
ability  to  participate  and  influence  decisions.  Hopefully  their  experience 
with  the  planning  process  will  evoke  some  concrete  suggestions  which  can  be 
incorporated  to  better  achieve  the  objective  of  citizen  participation. 


Dr.  Anthony  J.  Mumphrey  Jr.  (left)  of  the  University 
of  New  Orleans  and  Dr.  Paul  Geisel  of  UTA  (right) 
served  as  moderators  for  the  Workshop  Sessions. 
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WORKSHOP  SESSION  B:  "PLANNING  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  DELIVERY 

AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT" 


Moderator: 
(Panel  I) 


Panel ists : 


Moderator: 
(Panel  II) 


Panel ists : 


David  Chen 

Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A & T University 

Alice  E.  Kidder 
Acting  Director 
Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A & T University 

Arthur  Saltzman,  Director 

Transportation  Studies  Institute 

North  Carolina  A & T University 

(On  leave  1976-77  University  of  California) 

Donald  R.  Deskins,  Chairman 
Department  of  Urban  Geography 
University  of  Michigan 

Robert  E.  Paaswell 

Office  of  University  Research 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sid  Davis 

Urban  Transportation  and  Urban  Affairs  Project 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Atlanta  University 

Richard  Stanger,  Senior  Planner 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  (MARTA) 
City  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Daniel  M.  Schores,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Sociology 
Austin  College 

John  Shanahan,  Associate  Professor 
School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 


DAVID  CHEN:  We  have  three  papers  to  be  presented  during  this 

afternoon's  first  session.  We're  going  according  to  the  order  of  the 
agenda.  I would  like  for  you  to  hold  all  the  questions  until  the  end  of 
the  session.  At  that  time  the  audience  will  be  welcome  to  open  up  any 
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questions.  When  you  raise  questions  please  identify  yourself  and  your 
affiliation  either  before  or  after  the  question  is  raised.  It  is  indeed 
a pleasure  to  serve  in  this  capacity  in  this  first  session.  The  first 
speaker  in  this  workshop  is  Dr.  Alice  Kidder  and  her  paper  is  addressing 
"Cost  of  Transportation  Systems  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped:  The 

Benefits  of  Consolidated  Programs."  Dr.  Kidder  is  Acting  Director  of  the 
Transportation  Institute  at  North  Carolina  A & T University.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  MIT  at  Boston  and  worked  at  Atlanta  University  and  at  North 
Carolina  A & T.  Her  work  is  extensively  published  in  various  journals  in 
transportation  area.  She  is  currently  during  research  related  with 
handicapped  and  elderly  also  with  different  program  evaluations.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  may  I present  Dr.  Alice  Kidder. 


Dr.  Alice  E.  Kidder  and  Arthur  Saltzman  present 
their  views  on  the  cost  of  transportation  systems 
and  the  special  provisions  for  low  income 3 elderly , 
and  handicapped  transit  dependents. 


COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  AND 
HANDICAPPED:  THE  BENEFITS  OF  CONSOLIDATED  PROGRAMS* 

by 

Alice  E.  Kidder 
The  Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 


The  data  which  I am  distributing  report  the  results  of  a study  to 
enumerate  the  costs  of  providing  specialized  transportation  services  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  Eighteen  systems  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
operations  existing  for  six  months  or  more,  a variety  of  population  densities, 
and  operations  with  a variety  of  organizational  forms.  Data  were  collected 
on  the  real  inputs  (manhours,  depreciation,  insurance,  etc.)  costed  at  cur- 
rent market  prices,  regardless  of  whether  the  system  had  to  pay  for  the  re- 
source or  had  a donation.  Thus  the  data  should  be  comparable  across  systems, 
following  a standard  format,  and  the  data  computed  on  costs,  passenger  miles 
produced  and  other  data  were  checked  and  verified  with  the  agency  before 
proceeding  with  this  analysis.  Table  I presents  the  raw  data  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  discussion. 

It  was  of  interest  to  the  researchers  to  note  the  wide  variations 
in  cost  per  passenger  mile  derived  from  the  study,  ranging  from  a low  of  .13 
in  the  Merritt  Island  CATS  to  a high  of  $5.79  for  the  Smithville,  Texas 
system.  This  paper  examines  some  of  the  correlates  of  high  and  low  costs. 

The  subsequent  discussion  divides  the  group  of  eighteen  systems  into  high, 
medium  and  low  unit  cost  systems.  Unit  costs  are  measured  as  total  costs 
(capital  depreciation  and  operating  costs)  divided  by  total  number  of  passenger 


★ 

The  information  presented  was  produced  as  part  of  a program  of 
Research  and  Training  in  Urban  Transportation,  sponsored  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
results  and  views  expressed  are  the  independent  product  of  university  re- 
search and  not  necessarily  concurred  with  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration. 
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miles  per  annum.  Low  cost  systems  are  those  whose  average  annual  passenger 
mile  cost  falls  in  the  range  of  $ .50  or  less.  Medium  costs  are  those  in  the 
range  $ .51  to  $1.25.  High  cost  systems  constitute  the  balance.  As  Table  II 
shows,  there  are  six  systems  to  be  found  in  the  low  cost  examples,  eight  medium 
cost  systems,  and  four  high  cost  programs.  Low  cost  systems  exhibit  somewhat 
lower  proportions  of  total  budget  going  to  management  and  overhead  (capital). 

Level  of  Service  and  Cost-Control 

The  literature  on  costs  of  transit  is  replete  with  illustrations 
which  tell  of  the  trade-offs  between  cost-control  and  level  of  service.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  demand-responsive  systems  will  experience  higher 
per  unit  costs  than  fixed  route,  that  high-cost  specialized  systems  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  may  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  more  personalized 
attention  from  aides,  or  specialized  equipment,  and  that  large,  lower  cost 
systems  may  suffer  from  a lack  of  specialized  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
riders.  Interestingly,  the  data  from  the  current  study  show  considerable  cost 
variability  within  system  types;  not  all  demand-responsive  service  is  high- 
cost  as  measured  on  a unit  basis  of  output.  For  example  from  Table  III  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  range  of  per  passenger  mile  costs  for  fixed  route  systems 
runs  from  25#  to  $1.35  whereas  the  demand  responsive  services  range  from  a low 
of  17#  to  $5.79.  The  two  taxi  systems  studied  show  costs  between  42#  and  69#. 
The  lowest  cost  system  in  the  study,  Merritt  Island,  Florida,  offers  a combina- 
tion of  fixed  route  and  demand  responsive  service. 

The  conventional  view  expressed  by  transit  operators  that  demand 
responsive  systems  are  very  expensive  appears  partially  belied  by  these  data. 
The  median  cost  per  passenger  mile  on  fixed  route  systems  for  elderly  and 
handicapped,  56#  per  passenger  mile,  is  only  slightly  below  the  corresponding 
70#  figure  for  demand  responsive  systems.  Further,  the  lowest  cost  DAR  system 
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Table  II 

Service  Characteristics  of  High  Medium  and  Low-Cost  Systems 
Providing  Transportation  to  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped: 

High  Cost  Medium  Cost  Low  Cost 

(Over  $1.25)  ($.51  to  $1.25)  ($.50  or  Less) 

Selected 

Characteristic  N=4  N=8  N = 6 

Demand  Responsive  (Many  origins  to  many  destinations?) 


Yes 

75 

87 

67 

No 

25 

13 

33 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Aides  Available? 

Yes 

0 

25 

33 

No 

100 

75 

57 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

System  has  more  than 

one  vehicle 

equi pped 

with  lift? 

Yes 

0 

38 

83 

No 

100 

52 

17_ 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Wheelchair  capacity  greater  than 

four? 

Yes 

25 

25 

50 

No 

75 

75 

50 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Weekdays  Only? 

Yes 

50 

50 

67 

No 

50 

50 

33 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Service  available  during  "peak"? 


Yes  75  87  33 

No  25  13  67 

100  100 


Total 


100 


(Table  II  Continued) 
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High  Cost 

Medium  Cost 

Low  Cost 

(Over  $1 . 25) 

($.51  to  $1.25) 

($.50  or  Less 

System  open 

only  to  elderly  or 

handicapped? 

Yes 

25 

63 

83 

No 

75 

37 

17 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

159' 


is  cheaper  than  the  lowest  cost  fixed  route  system.  See  Table  III.  The 
following  discussion  explores  possible  explanations  for  these  unexpected 
resul ts. 

Special  Service  for  Elderly  and  Handicapped  and  Cost 

Some  high  productivity  systems  which  take  advantage  of  the  economies 
of  scale  may  operate  with  considerable  flexibility  of  routes  and  schedules. 
Following  this  theme,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  probability  that  a 
system  will  have  specialized  equipment  to  handle  non-ambulatory  is  actually 
greater  among  low-cost  than  among  high-cost  systems.  This  result  is  a 
statistical  accident  resulting  from  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  mini- 
mum critical  mass  in  scope  of  the  transit  operation  before  the  system  reaches 
out  for  these  accessories,  and  as  noted  above  large  scale  is  also  associated 
with  lower  cost. 

ThuSj,  from  Table  IILit  is  apparent  that  low  cost  systems  are  only 
slightly  less  likely  than  high  cost  systems  to  operate  demand-responsive 
service.  Low  cost  systems  are  more  likely  to  have  aides  available,  more 
likely  to  have  lifts,  and  more  likely  to  have  a larger  wheelchair  capacity. 

Age  of  Project  and  Costs  of  Start-Up 

Data  were  collected  from  systems  which  had  operated  for  at  least  six 
months  and  had  cost  records.  The  planning  costs  were  obtained  but  only 
for  a few  systems.  The  costs  for  planning  were  not  included  in  the  cost 
analysis.  It  was  expected  that  newer  systems  would  have  higher  costs  than 
systems  two  years  or  older.  However,  no  particular  pattern  of  cost  by  age 
is  evident.  In  Table  IV  three  of  the  four  highest  cost  systems  have  had  more 
than  two  years  of  operation. 


Costs  and  Selected  Characteristics 
By  System  Type 
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Management  Overhead  and  Cost  Variations 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  percentage  of  costs  going  to 
management  overhead  is  considerable,  and  somewhat  uncorrelated  either  with 
cost  or  with  scale  of  output.  For  example,  the  average  percentage  of  total 
cost  going  to  fixed  labor  (management,  secretarial)  is  41.8%.  The  correlation 
of  this  figure  with  cost  per  passenger  mile  is  .07  and  with  scale  in  passenger 
miles  i .14.  See  Table  V.  In  general  the  negative  signs  suggest  that  there 
is  some  cost-saving  in  the  spreading  of  costs  for  "fixed"  staff  over  larger 
and  larger  scale  of  operation.  Management  cost  appears  sensitive  to  the 
availability  of  funding  for  the  project,  and  suggests  that  rigorous  attempts 
to  impose  limits  on  the  growth  of  administrative  staff  are  worth  the  effort. 

Management  Form  and  Costs 

Unit  costs  appear  to  be  independent  of  management  for  pub! ic-versus- 
private,  but  it  is  reported  as  expected  thal  the  for-profit  firms  are  ex- 
periencing lower  unit  costs  than  non-profit  enterprises.  See  Table  VI.  Again 
this  matter  is  related  to  the  economies  of  scale  issue,  since  the  non-profits 
(particularly  social  service  agencies  whose  mission  includes  much  more  than 
transportation)  may  consider  themselves  restricted  to  a limited  geographic 
jurisdiction.  This  attitude  is  injurious  to  maximum  efficiency  in  delivery  of 
the  transportation  services,  but  the  goal  of  transportation  optimization  may 
not  be  important  in  the  scale  of  values  of  the  social  organizations. 
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Table  IV 

Age  of  Transportation  Service  to  Elderly, 
by  Cost  of  Program 


High  Cost 
(Over  $1.25) 

Medium  Cost 
($.51  to  $1.25) 

Low  Cost 
($.50  or  Less) 

More  than  two  years: 

Number:  3 

Percent:  75 

Number:  4 

Percent:  50 

Number:  4 

Percent:  67 

Two  years  or  Less : 

Number:  1 

Percent:  25 

Number:  4 

Percent:  50 

Number:  2 

Percent:  33 

TOTAL: 

Number:  4 

Percent:  100 

Number:  8 

Percent:  100 

Number:  6 

Percent:  100 
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Table  V 

Correlations  Between  Cost  Per  Passenger  Mile  and  Percentage 

Share  of  Cost  Components, 

18  Transportation  Systems  for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped,  1975 


Cost  Share  Percentage  Correlation  Mean  Value 


With  Cost 

With  Scale 

Management  Cost 

-.07 

-.14 

41.8 

Variable  Labor  Cost 

-.05 

-.00 

55.2 

Fixed  Non-Labor 

-.11 

-.15 

3.6 

Capital  & Maintenance 

+ .12 

+ .34 

13.0 

Variable  Non-Labor 

+ .02 

+ .10 

10.3 
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Table  VI 

Costs  Per  Passenger  Mile  by  System  Type 


Pub! ic 
Non-Profit 

Private 

Non-Profit 

Private 

Profit 

Costs  per  passenger  mile 

0 - .50 

Number: 

3 

Number: 

2 

Number: 

1 

Percent: 

25.0 

Percent: 

40.0 

Percent: 

100.0 

.51  - 1.25 

Number: 

5 

Number : 

3 

Number: 

0 

Percent: 

41.7 

Percent: 

60.0 

Percent: 

0.0 

Over-  1.25 

Number: 

4 

Number: 

0 

Number: 

0 

Percent: 

33.3 

Percent: 

0.0 

Percent: 

0.0 

TOTAL: 

Number: 

12 

Number: 

5 

Number: 

1 

Percent: 

100.0 

Percent: 

100.0 

Percent: 

100.0 
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Table  VII 

Correlations  Between  Cost  Per  Passenger 
Mile  and  Selected  Characteristics 

Correlation  Mean  Value 


Load  Factor* 

-.14 

.05 

Trip  Length 

-.46 

5.10 

Total  vehicle  Seating  Capacity 

-.15 

• 

175.44 

Total  wheelchair  seating 
capacity 

-.22 

7.72 

*Total  passenger  miles  delivered  per  annum  divided  by  seat  capacity 
times  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
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Capacity,  Capacity  Utilization  and  Unit  Costs 

From  Table  VII  it  is  evident  that  unit  costs  decreases  as  the  trip 
lengthens.  It  is  well  to  recall  here  that  the  definition  of  output  includes 
a measure  of  trip  length.  Once  passengers  are  boarded,  unit  costs  decrease  as 
existing  capacity  is  used  with  greater  intensity.  The  average  load  factor 
is  only  five  percent,  but  as  it  increases  unit  costs  drop.  Reasons  for  the 
apparently  low  performance  on  load  factor  should  be  explained  in  subsequent 
follow-up  studies.  If  use  of  existing  capacity  could  be  increased,  costs 
per  passenger  mile  on  all  systems  could  be  expected  to  drop  significantly, 
even  on  small  scale  systems. 

Conclusion 

One  may  conclude  that  internal  adjustments  made  by  sound  management 
and  planning  can  lower  unit  cost  somewhat,  but  the  overriding  consideration 
appears  to  be  the  capturing  of  economies  of  scale.  The  latter  can  be  accom- 
plished by  widening  the  service  area,  increasing  ridership  volumes  and  trip 
lengths,  and  increasing  the  utilization  of  existing  capacity  by  attracting 
customers  through  agency  referrals. 

Once  a broad  base  of  operation  has  been  achieved,  management  can 
develop  a higher  level  of  service:  offering  demand-responsive/fixed  route 

combinations,  acquiring  vehicles  with  lifts  and  wheelchair  capacity,  hiring 
aides  or  using  volunteers  effectively.  The  management  share  in  total  cost 
drops  slightly  with  higher  level s-*of  scale.  Capital  and  maintenance  take  on 
added  relative  weight  in  total  costs,  and  reflect  improved  quality  of  equip- 


ment offered. 
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DAVID  CHEN:  Our  next  speaker  is  Arthur  Saltzman.  Professor 

Saltzman  is  a graduate  of  MIT  and  he  has  spent  three  years  in  the 
Aerospace  Industry  and  helped  develop  the  innovation  in  the  transit 
industry  while  at  the  Urban  Systems  Laboratory.  Professor  Saltzman  is 
responsible  for  implementing  a transportation  curriculum  at  North  Carolina 
A & T State  University.  This  is  one  of  several  major  programs  in  the  nation. 
Professor  Saltzman  will  speak  on  "Special  Provisions  for  Low  Income,  Elderly, 
and  Handicapped  Transit  Dependents."  Arthur  Saltzman. 


Some  of  the  attendees  at  the  First  National 
Transportation  Conference  on  "Strengthening 
Organizational  Capabilities  for  Transpor- 
tation Planning 3 " held  in  Houston}  Texas. 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LOW  INCOME, 
ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED  TRANSIT  DEPENDENTS 

by 

Arthur  Saltzman 

Director,  Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 


Introduction 

At  some  time  in  this  life  virtually  everyone  has  been  transportation 
disadvantaged.  The  most  common  occurrence  that  restricts  mobility  is  when  a 
person  temporarily  does  not  have  an  automobile  available  to  make  a trip.  A 
good  example  is  when  the  one  family  auto  needs  repairs  and  is  out  of  commission 
or  temporarily  being  used  by  another  member  of  the  family.  This  is  usually  a 
temporary  situation  and  the  simple  solution  to  this  mobility  problem  is  to 
wait  for  the  auto  to  return  home  or  get  it  repaired. 

Certainly  a more  serious  problem  occurs  when  a person  is  unable  to  drive 
an  automobile  or  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  and  maintain  one.  It 
is  this  group  that  is  generally  defined  as  "the  transportation  disadvantaged." 

| 

Practically  all  of  the  research,  demonstration  and  legislation  con- 
cerning persons  who  could  be  considered  transportation  disadvantaged  have  fo- 
cused on  three  sub-sets  of  this  group.  Namely  elderly  persons,  persons  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  and  poor  persons.  These  groups  are 

by  no  means  small.  Various  estimates  indicate  that  in  the  United  States 

1 2 

between  70  million  and  100  million  are  either  elderly,  handicapped  or  poor. 
This  wide  numerical  range  is  indicative  of  the  definitional  problems  inherent 
in  trying  to  count  the  number  of  persons  who  are  transportation  disadvantaged. 
For  example,  the  definition  of  who  is  elderly  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  Usually 
persons  above  65  years  are  considered  elderly  by  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
but  some  local  social  service  programs  are  extended  to  all  those  over  55.  A 
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more  serious  issue  is  that  not  all  persons  over  65  have  severe  mobility  problems 
Equating  age  with  being  immobile  is  a gross  oversimplification. 

Defining  all  persons  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  as 
transportation  disadvantaged,  also  poses  some  definitional  Droblems.  First, 
who  is  handicapped  and  then  do  all  handicaoped  persons  have  severe  transporta- 
tion problems? 

The  problem  with  classifying  poor  persons  is  one  that  has  vexed  every 
agency  that  has  tried  to  deal  with  low-income  individuals.  What  should  be 
the  measure  of  poverty?  It  is  generally  accepted  that  household  income  is  a 
reasonable  measure  of  wealth  and  the  ability  to  purchase  adequate  transporta- 
tion is  directly  dependent  on  income  level,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  portion 
of  this  paper. 

Travel  Needs 

The  introductory  statement  defined  the  transportation  disadvantaged 

as  those  who  have  no  access  to  an  automobile.  While  this  is  a useful  statement 

for  general  descriptive  purposes,  a more  precise  and  analytical  definition  is 

necessary  in  considering  this  group's  travel  needs,  as  well  as  proposed  solu- 
3 

tions. 

More  precision  can  be  achieved  by  using  a measure  that  can  be  compared 
among  each  of  the  disadvantaged  groups.  Thus  for  describing  the  degree  of  dis- 
advantagedness, data  on  trip  frequency  per  person  will  be  the  prime  determinate. 

A transportation  disadvantaged  person  is  defined  as  one  who  takes  fewer  trips 
per  person  per  day  than  one  who  is  not  disadvantaged.  This  procedure  is  modi- 
fied from  one  used  by  researchers  on  a detailed  study  on  the  urban  transportation 
4 

disadvantaged.  Some  caution  is  necessary  in  using  this  measure.  Although  the 
relative  degree  of  transportation  disadvantaged  can  be  indicated  by  comparing 
trip  rates  among  groups  it  should  not.be  assumed  that  the  transportation  dis- 
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advantaged  "need"  or  will  demand  as  many  daily  trips  as  the  general  population. 

This  fallacy  has  been  pointed  out  here  to  prevent  planners  from  using  this  gap 
analysis  technique  as  a way  of  predicting,  for  example,  the  additional  trips 
a group  of  elderly  persons  will  take  if  an  innovative  transit  system  is  pro- 
vided. Even  when  provided  with  vastly  improved  transit,  few  among  the  disadvan- 
taged will  take  the  number  of  trips  per  day  of  the  non-disadvantaged  population. 

Trip  rates  do,  however,  provide  one  measure  of  transportation  disadvan- 
tagedness. In  the  following  sections  the  trip  rates,  major  travel  problem  and 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  prime  groups  identified  as  being  transportation 
disadvantaged,  will  be  discussed. 

The  Poor 

The  poor  are  one  of  the  most  readily  identifiable  groups  of  the  transpor- 
tation disadvantaged.  They  are,  because  of  a lack  of  sufficient  income,  unable 
to  conveniently  meet  their  travel  needs  and  desires.  Low  incomes  result  in  low 
trip  making  rates  as  indicated  in  Table  I.  The  household  trip  rates  for  those 
with  annual  incomes  over  $4,000  is  much  higher  than  those  with  lower  incomes. 

Many  trips  desired  by  the  poor  are  not  being  made.  Of  course,  the  intervening 
variable  between  incomes  and  trip  rates  is  auto  ownership.  Data  from  1971 

show  that  while  only  20%  of  all  U.S.  households  were  without  an  auto,  46%  of  house- 

* 5 

holds  with  under  $3,000  annual  earnings  did  not  own  an  auto.  Furthermore, 

since  many  of  the  autos  owned  by  the  poor  are  old  and  not  in  good  operating  con- 
dition,the  mere  availability  of  an  auto  does  not  necessarily  guarantee  mobility. 

If  income  is  held  constant,  members  of  earless  households  seem  to  take 
about  one  trip  less  per  person  per  day  than  did  people  from  one  car  households. 

The  difference  in  the'  total  number  of  trips  is  much  greater,  however,  between 

4 

zero  and  one  car  households  than  between  one  and  two  car  households. 

The  location  of  earless  individuals  also  has  a considerable  effect  on 
available  transportation  alternatives  and,  therefore,  on  trip  making. 


Table  1 
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Annual  passenger  car  trip  rates,  vehicle-miles 
of  travel  per  household,  and  average 
trip  length  by  household  income 


Annual  Household 
Income 

Trip  Rate 
per  household 

Vehicle-miles 
per  household 

Average 
Trip  Length 

Dol 1 ars 

Number 

Number 

Mi  1 es 

Under  4,000 

580 

4,708 

8.1 

4,000  - 9,999 

1,433 

12,262 

8.6 

10,000  -14,999 

1 ,949 

17,497 

9.0 

15,000  and  over 

2,525 

24,410 

9.7 

Source:  Report  No.  7 of  the  National  Personal  Transportation  Survey.  "House- 

hold Travel  in  the  United  States,"  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  1972. 


In  the'  larger  cities  where  public  transportation  is  more  available,  the  trip 

frequency  gap  between  individuals  with  and  without  auto  is  reduced.  In  these 

cities,  transit  is  used  for  a much  larger  percentage  of  trips  taken  by  earless 

individuals.  This  is  quite  different  from  what  occurs  in  sparsely  populated 

areas.  In  smaller  cities,  ride  sharing  and  car  borrowing  by  earless  households 

6 

exist  to  a much  greater  degree.  These  informal  methods,  however,  do  not  allow 
poor  residents  of  smaller  cities  the  mobility  afforded  them  by  the  better  transit 
systems  of  the  larger  cities. 


Inner  City  Poor  and  Non-Whites 

There  are  special  transportation  problems  associated  with  the  poor  and 
non-whites,  including  Blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chicanos,  Orientals  and  American 
Indians,  who  tend  to  live  in  inner  cities  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  lack  of  adequate  area-wide  coverage  by  many  inner  city  public  transit 
systems  has  been,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  lack  of  accessibility  to  jobs, 
and  very  critical  services.  More  specifically,  the  decentralization  of  jobs  and 
services  as  a result  of  suburban  growth,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  development 
of  a convenient  transit  system  that  inner  city  residents  can  use  to  reach  de- 
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sired  work  and  non-work  destinations. 

The  relationship  between  race  and  transportation  is  also  an  important 

issue  because  even  when  income  is  held  constant,  minority  group  members  across 

the  nation  take  from  .4  to  .9  fewer  non-work  trips  per  person  per  day  than  do 
4 

whites.  Non-whites  are  most  disadvantaged,  when  comoared  with  whites,  in 
their  trip  rates  to  social/recreational  activities  and  in  the  frequency  with 
which  they  shop. 

Mode  choice  data  are  also  revealing.  When  comparing  the  percent  of 
public  transportation  used  by  both  inner  city  whites  and  non-whites,  it  was 
found  that  non-whites  were  more  dependent  on  public  transportation  than  whites. 
This  relationship  was  true  within  each  income  group  of  inner  city  residents. 

Finally,  many  of  the  trips  made  by  the  non-whites  and  the  poor  are 
walking  trips,  partly  because  of  the  dense  neighborhood's  in  which  many  of  them 
live.  This  larger  number  of  walking  trips,  however,  does  not  change  the  fact  that 
the  poor  and  non-whites  make  considerably  fewer  trips  than  higher  income  persons.^ 

The  Elderly 

One  group  of  the  transportation  disadvantaged  which  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  researchers  in  recent  years  has  been  the  elderly  of 
our  society. 

The  elderly  are  a significant  portion  of  our  population  and  will  continue 
to  increase  as  a proportation  of  our  total  population.  In  1970,  there  were  20 
million  Americans  over  age  65,  of  which  about  65%  lived  in  urban  or  suburban 

O 

areas.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  28  million  by  the  year  2000. 

There  are  two  major  factors  associated  with  the  elderly’s  transportation 
problems.  The  first  is  that  many  have  limited  income  and  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  automobile  or  taxi  expenses.  The  second  factor  relates  to  the  physical 
health  condition  of  the  elderly  as  an  obstacle  in  operating  an  automobile,  as 
well  as  in  riding  conventional  transit  systems.  Auditory  and  visual  problems 
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of  many  senior  citizens  considerably  reduce  their  ability  to  safely  operate  an 
automobile.  The  elderly  are  inhibited  by  a number  of  problems  in  using  conven- 
tional public  transportation.  The  design  related  problems  such  as  high  entrance 
steps,  overhead  grips,  and  fast-acting  doors  act  to  their  disadvantage.  In  ad- 
dition, other  problems  occur  when  too  many  transfers  are  required,  and  long 
waits  are  necessary  at  stops.  An  elderly  person,  who  is  subjected  to  these  dis- 
comforts and  inconveniences,  is  discouraged  from  using  public  transportation. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  not  being  able  to  afford  an  auto  and  the  barriers 
to  using  public  transit  are  evident  in  Table  II.  The  average  number  of  trips 
per  person  per  day,  by  income,  age,  and  trip  purposes,  are  given  for  SMSA  resi- 
dents. Because  of  the  aforementioned  factors,  the  trip  making  rate  for  the  elderly 
is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  non-elderly  within  each  income  group. 

The  effect  of  income  on  trip  making  rates  for  the  elderly  is  also  shown 
in  Table  II.  As  income  increases,  the  elderly  take  more  trips  for  both  work 
and  non-work  purposes. 

Mode  choice  data  indicate  that  although*  the  elderly  are  described  as  'fcap- 
tive  riders,"  they  do  not  use  transit  for  a large  number  of  their  trips.  In 
fact,  they  tend  to  use  transit  for  a smaller  proportion  of  their  total  trips 
than  the  non-elderly,  according  to  nationwide  data  on  the  elderly  within  SMSA's. 

No  description  of  the  transportation  characteristics  of  the  elderly  would 

be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  importance  of  transportation  used  solely 

as  an  activity  for  many  of  the  elderly.  "Transportation  for  the  elderly  needs 

to  be  provided  not  purely  for  getting  from  'here  to  there'  but  also  as  an  'antidote' 

9 

for  the  entire  process  of  aging." 

Handicapped  Persons 

The  major  transportation  problem  of  the  handicapped,  like  the  elderly, 
lies  in  their  inability  to  find  a convenient  mode  of  transportation  which  does 
not  cause  them  serious  discomforts.  Of  all  the  handicapped  persons  in  the  United 
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States,  the  Department  of  Transportation  has  calculated  the  total  number  which 
cannot  use  transit  or  who  use  transit  with  difficulty.^  A list  of  the  dysfunc- 
tions of  the  transportation  handicapped  is  shown  in  Table  III.  The  first  in- 
teresting fact  that  is  apparent  from  this  table  is  that  53%  of  the  handicapped 
are  elderly  persons.  As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  in  driving  and  riding  conventional  modes  of  transportation  are,  to 
a large  extent,  associated  with  the  physical  impairment  of  persons  65  and  over. 
Their  difficulties  in  getting  to  the  bus  stop,  boarding  high  entrance 

steps,  safely  riding  buses,  and  getting  to  their  destinations  mean  that  the  handi- 

8 

capped  only  ride  public  transit  when  absolutely  necessary.  Their  attempts  to 
use  inadequate  public  transit  result  in  both  physical  endangerment  and  psycholo- 
gical frustrations. 

The  travel  patterns  of  the  handicapped,  as  a result  of  some  of  the  above 

mentioned  impediments,  result  in  a large  gap  between  the  trip  frequency  of  the 

handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped.  Data  from  a study  in  Boston  showed  that 

the  handicapped  took  1.13  trips  per  day  compared  to  an  average  2.23  trips  per 

11 

day  by  the  general  population. 

Finally,  referring  to  the  modal  split  of  the  handicapped  shows  that  a 
significant  number  of  trips  by  the  handicapped  are  taken  by  taxi.  The  handi- 
capped, for  example,  take  15%  of  their  trips  by  taxi  compared  with  two  percent 
of  the  non-handicapped.  Although  the  handicapped  are  generally  less  able  to 
afford  the  taxi  fare,  they  have  need  for  the  door-to-door  taxi  service.*1 

Finding  Solutions  - Conventional  Transit 

Adequate  public  transportation  would  seem  to  be  one  solution  for  these 
persons.  In  fact  the  literature  often  refers  to  these  groups  as  "captive  riders 
or  transit  dependents."  But  there  are  many  indications  that  current  transit 
systems  are  quite  far  from  being  adequate.  Both  rail  rapid  transit  lines  and 
fixed-route  bus  operations  do  offer  a solution  to  some  transportation  demands, 
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Table  III 


THE  NATIONAL  NUMBERS  OF  HANDICAPPED  WITH 
TRANSPORTATION  DYSFUNCTIONS* 

Handicap  Class  Elderly  Non-Elderly  Total 

Handicapped  Handicapped  Handicapped 


Non-Institutional 


Chronic  Conditions 


Visually  Impaired 

1 ,460,000 

510,000 

1 ,970,000 

Deaf 

140,000 

190,000 

330,000 

Uses  Wheelchair 

230,000 

200,000 

430,000 

Uses  Walker 

350,000 

60,000 

410,000 

Uses  Other  Special  Aids 

2,290,000 

3,180,000 

5,470,000 

Other  Mobility  Limitations 

1,540,000 

1 ,770,000 

3,310,000 

Acute  Conditions 

90,000 

400,000 

490,000 

Institutional  ized 

930,000 

30,000 

960,000 

TOTALS 

7,030,000 

6,340,000 

13,370,000 

Sources:  HEW  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  1960  and  1970  Census  of 

Population  in  The  Handicapped  and  Elderly  Market  for  Urban  Mass 
Transit  prepared  by  the  Transportation  Systems  Center  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration,  October  1973. 

*1970  Estimate,  who  can't  use  transit  or  who  use  transit  with  difficulty 
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but  the  services  they  offer  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  all  the  needs  of  those 
with  mobility  problems.  Barriers  to  the  use  of  conventional  mass  transit  in- 
clude ones  which  are  physical,  and  others  which  are  operational.  For  example, 
the  difficulty  a handicapped  person  would  have  in  negotiating  a high  step  on  a 
bus  is  a physical  barrier,  while  insufficient  route  coverage  resulting  in  long 
walks  to  bus  stops  would  be  an  operational  barrier  for  many  of  the  elderly.  In 
addition  to  these  physical  and  operational  are  psychological  barriers,  such  as 
fear  of  assault  which  can  affect  any  potential  rider.  Finally,  there  is  the 
standard  transit  fare  which  can  be  an  economic  barrier  to  the  poor. 

Perhaps  the  overriding  barrier  in  conventional  public  transportation  is 
that  it  does  not  take  people  to  where  they  want  to  go.  Transit  is  still  radically 
oriented  and  does  not  usually  allow  for  good  service  unless  the  destination  or 
origin  of  travel  is  the  central  business  district.  With  respect  to  convenience, 
conventional  transit  cannot  provide  door-to-door  service. 

Moreover  the  transit  industry  has,  until  recently,  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  mobility  needs  of  the  transportation  disadvantaged.  It  is  ex- 
tremely costly  to  provide  the  specialized  transportation  needed  by  this  group. 

In  an  era  of  declining  patronage,  most  operators  have  been  concerned  with  cut- 
ting costs  rather  than  with  trying  to  expand  services  for  any  special  sub-groups. 
Thus,  providing  special  services  for  elderly,  handicapped  and  poor  persons  has 
been  a low  priority  item  for  transit  operators. 

There  have  been  a few  isolated  cases  of  innovation  by  the  transit  opera- 
tor but  this  has  usually  occurred  when  general  services  were  being  substantially 
improved  as  a result  of  a newly  implemented  dial-a-ride  system,  as,  for  example, 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  Other  times  innovation  has  occurred  has  been  when  a 
public  planning  agency  has  made  and  implemented  a specific  policy  on  serving 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons.  For  example.  Regional  Transit  District  in  Denver 
decided  to  provide  a special  service  for  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  and  im- 
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plemented  an  effective  but  rather  costly  system.  Few  have  followed  Denver's 
committment  to  a substantial  effort  to  serve  the  transportation  disadvantaged. 
However,  as  a result  of  recent  legislation  and  rules  promulgated  by  UMTA,  which 
would  deny  them  federal  funds  unless  they  include  transportation  disadvantaged 
in  their  planning,  virtually  every  transit  system  in  the  country  now  has  the 
transportation  disadvantaged  as  one  of  their  priorities.  A more  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  transit  operators  role  in  providing  special  services  is  in  a sub- 
sequent section  of  this  paper. 

Health  and  Social  Service  Agency  Response 

A plethora  of  social  service  and  health  agencies  have  responded  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  transit  for  their  clients  by  initiating  their  own  transit 
systems.  These  systems  range  in  size  from  single  vehicles  that  provide  monthly 
trips  to  large  300  vehicles  statewide  coordinated  systems.  In  Delaware,  for 
example,  a coordinated  network  serves  eligible  persons  in  every  county  of  the 
state.  In  many  other  cases,  small,  local  units  such  as  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  have  purchased  one  or  two  vans  to  provide  mobility  for  their  clients. 
These  para-transit  options  are  usually  more  demand-responsive  than  the  conven- 
tional fixed-route,  fixed-schedule  transit.  Vehicles  are  dispatched  only  when 
some  demand  has  been  established.  Operations  are  personalized,  and  frequently 
provide  door-to-door  service  in  small  vehicles. 

These  systems  were  not  initiated  by  transportation  planners.  Agency 
directors  who  perceived  mobility  needs  among  many  of  their  clients  decided  to 
start  a system  to  handle  their  needs.  This  is  a significant  fact  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  the  future  planning  of  transit  for  the  transportation 
disadvantaged.  The  persons  who  developed  these  systems  usually  had  no  technical 
expertise.  They  simply  recognized  the  problem  and  went  at  it  the  best  way  they 
knew  how. 
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Fortunately,  few  of  them  were  aware  of  the  "urban  transportation  plan- 
ning process"  and  did  not  use  sophisticated  models  to  develop  their  systems. 

Using  a "seat  of  the  pants"  approach,  they  identified  the  location  of  their 
clients  and  tried  to  provide  door-to-door  service  to  meet  their  most  critical 
transportation  needs. 

Various  government  surplus  vehicles  were  acquired  and  elderly  or  un- 
employed drivers  were  often  hired  to  drive  the  vehicles.  Sometimes  repairs 
were  being  done  by  local  garages  that  were  not  able  to  keep  the  vehicles  running 

reliably.  In  most  cases  a preventive  maintenance  schedule  did  not  exist. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  critical  of  the  poor  planning  and  maangement  ex- 
hibited by  most  of  these  systems.  They  are  also  fragmented  and  costly  per  pas- 

senger trip.  But  these  operations  have  provided  a service  that  has  significant 
positive  impact  on  their  passengers. 

Funding  Estimates 

Substantial  amounts  of  public  funds  are  being  spent  on  these  systems. 

I recently  estimated  that  in  the  United  States,  over  $500  million  annually  was 

12 

expended  in  providing  special  transit  services  for  all  human  services  agencies. 

There  are  many  human  service  agencies  involved  in  transportation.  A 
13 

study  by  Briggs,  included  a comprehensive  survey  of  "semi-publ ic"  transportation 

in  two  areas  of  Texas.  He  reported  53  human  services  provide  some  form  of  para- 

transit  for  their  clients.  There  were  1900  human  service  agencies  in  the  San 

14 

Francisco  Bay  area  which  were  enumerated  by  Crain.  A survey  of  a sample  of  81 

agencies  from  this  group  found  that  62%  of  them  stated  that  transportation  was 

a serious  agency  problem.  Approximately  one-half  of  all  the  human  service 

14 

agencies  provided  some  transportation  service  according  to  this  study. 

The  aggregate  of  expenditures  is  large  because  there  are  many  agencies 
and  also  because  the  client  transportation  expenditures  of  each  is  often  a large 
part  of  the  total  agency  budget.  Some  smaller,  local  agencies  in  New  York  State, 
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for  example,  used  up  to  30%  of  their  total  annual  budget  for  client  transporta- 

1 R 

tion,  according  to  a survey  of  public  agencies  in  that  state  by  Politano,  et  al . 

Expenditures  on  agency  client  transportation  appear  to  be  increasing. 

There  is  recognition  among  agency  directors  that  better  transportation  can 
result  in  more  comprehensive  area  coverage  and  better  facility  utilization. 
Increased  transportation  budgets  and  a growing  fleet  size  are  indicated  by 
Mouchahoir^  who  reports  that  the  transportation  unit  of  the  Southside  Community 
Health  enter  was  allocated  $65,513  in  1971  and  $82,017  in  1972.  Crain"*4  and 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission^  indicate  that  from  1974  to  1976 
there  was  a dramatic  increase  in  vehicles  owned  and  used  by  human  service 
agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  future  of  funding  sources  for  social  transportation  services  New 
York  State  were  unsure  in  1973.^  But,  if  they  followed  the  national  trends, 
they  would  have  a 13-18%  annual  growth  in  expenditures  until  1978  and  an  8% 
growth  rate  thereafter. 

Organizing  for  Better  Efficiency  and  Effectiveness 

There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  various  social  service  agencies  con- 
sider the  current  systems  they  are  operating  far  less  than  adequate  in  solving 
the  transportation  problems.  This  theme  is  echoed  by  agency  officials  at  vari- 
ous conferences  on  the  transportation  disadvantaged  and  has  also  been  substan- 
tiated in  local  planning  studies.  For  example,  a study  in  St.  Louis^8  indicated 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  agencies  surveyed  felt  their  current  solution  was 
not  solving  their  transportation  problems.  Most  agencies  indicated  they  could 
have  a substantial  increase  in  the  clients  it  served  if  it  provided  better  trans- 
portation services.  If  they  had  better  transportation  facilities  they  could 
provide  more  services  and  more  activities  to  more  people. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  having  small  uncoordinated  systems  is  in- 
efficient but  there  is  little  unanimity  on  the  best  solution.  The  major  factor 
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that  took  various  agencies  into  the  transportation  business  is  one  that  some 
argue  should  keep  them  in  operation.  That  is  that  they  are  most  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  their  clients.  But  one  study  suggested  that  agencies  would 
not  opt  for  operating  their  own  system  if  a suitable  substitute  could  be  found.14 

Consolidation  of  all  special  services  within  a given  area  has  been  a 
suggested  solution  and  in  fact  is  being  attempted  in  some  areas.  The  40  ser- 
vice providers  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  have  managed  to  substantially  lower 

19 

their  cost  per  client  mile  by  pooling  their  resources  into  a single  radio 
dispatched  pick  up  system  which  was  operated  by  a coordinating  agency.  Where- 
as before  consolidation  it  was  costing  an  average  of  $2.93  per  passenger  mile, 
the  single  provider  technique  offered  an  improved  service  at  a cost  of  $.61  per 
passenger  mile. 

The  Delaware  Authority  for  Special  Transportation  (DAST)  has  pioneered 
a statewide  approach  to  consolidated  transportation  services.  The  Delaware 
legislature  created  an  authority  that  could  provide  transportation  services 
to  a wide  range  of  client  agencies  under  purchase-of-service  contracts.  Local 
county  governments,  the  United  Fund  of  Delaware  and  numerous  private  agencies 
now  contract  with  DAST  to  provide  transportation  for  their  clients.  In  almost 
every  case  the  cost  to  the  agency  is  less  than  was  previously  the  case. 

DAST  has  also  recently  become  the  first  special  service  transportation 
agency  to  receive  UMTA  funds. 

But  there  are  still  many  agencies  who  would  rather  continue  to  operate 
their  own  vehicles.  They  fear  the  loss  of  control  and  potential  loss  of  ac- 
countability to  their  various  funding  agencies.  Local  agencies  are  loath  to 
give  up  the  vehicles  which  provide  a visible  indication  that  they  are  using 
their  public  funds  to  provide  services  to  the  community.  For  these  reasons 
efforts  at  consolidation  of  vehicles  are  going  to  be  less  than  100%  effective. 
However  there  is  a clear  trend  toward  larger  systems  which  are  operated  by  an 
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entity  created  especially  to  provide  special  transportation  services  for  human 
service  agencies. 

Conventional  Transit  Operators  as  Service  Providers 

Whether  it  is  advisable  or  possible  for  the  transit  operator  to  pro- 
vide special  services  to  human  service  agency  clients  is  a subject  being  dis- 
cussed by  many  transportation  planning  agencies.  This  is  an  issue  that  must 
be  resolved  by  every  urban  area  that  will  receive  UMTA  funds.  The  planning 
requirements  promulgated  by  UMTA  in  the  Federal  Register  of  April  30,  1976  in- 
dicate that  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  transportation  needs  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons.  Projects  designed  to  benefit  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  are  required  from  each  urban  area  as  a condition  for  re- 
ceiving UMTA  capital  or  operating  assistance.  The  Transportation  Improvement 
Programs  (TIP)  submitted  to  UMTA  after  September  30,  1976  must  include  these 
projects  as  part  of  the  program's  annual  elements. 

Many  planners  want  the  local  mass  transit  operator  to  assume  total 

responsibility  for  providing  special  services.  They  most  often  suggest  that 

a subsidiary  or  special  division  would  be  operated  by  the  transit  system 

which  would  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of  special  services.  It  is  argued 

that  the  transit  operators  have  the  operating  experience  and  capability  to 

provide  efficient  services.  A major  concern  among  social  service  agencies 

who  would  be  contracting  for  the  services  is  the  responsiveness  of  the  tran- 

20  14 

sit  operator  to  their  needs.  Studies  by  Kidder  and  Crane  note  that  most 
agencies  doubt  that  the  transit  operator  could  ever  be  adequately  responsive 
or  sensitive  to  their  clients. 

The  transit  operators  in  general  have  not  been  aggressively  pursuing 
the  special  service  market.  They  point  out  that  these  services  are  extremely 
expensive  to  provide  when  compared  with  conventional  transit  on  a per  passenger 
trip  basis.  Even  with  the  recent  influx  of  large  amounts  of  federal  funds  the 
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transit  industry  still  has  financial  woes.  Escalating  operating  expenses 

make  operators  unwilling  to  assume  additional  service  responsibilities  unless 

they  receive  additional  funds  to  completely  pay  for  the  new  services. 

Although  few  transit  operators  initiate  marketing  efforts  with  social 

service  agencies,  some  have  been  responsive  to  requests  for  services.  Once 

contacted  by  the  agencies  some  operators  have  developed  and  implemented  innova- 

20 

tive  apDroaches  to  providing  special  services.  One  study  reports  that  none 

of  the  ten  small  urban  area  transit  operators  surveyed  took  the  lead  in  marketing 

their  services  with  the  local  human  service  agencies.  However,  four  of  them 

did  respond  positively  to  initiatives  from  the  agencies.  They  joined  with 

the  agencies  to  request  and  receive  outside  funding  for  special  services.  It 

was  always  clear  that  without  the  influx  of  new  funds  the  operators  would  be 

unwilling  to  provide  the  high  cost  of  special  services. 

Even  when  funds  can  be  channelled  to  the  transit  operator  and  they 

are  willing  to  provide  the  service  there  are  many  agencies  who  remain  opposed 

to  that  arrangement.  As  previously  indicated,  they  argue  that  the  mass  transit 

operator  will  not  be  responsive  to  their  clients'  needs.  Fewer  than  half  the 

agencies  polled  in  a study  conducted  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  wanted  the 

14 

transit  operator  to  be  the  service  provider.  They  doubted  that  the  transit 
operator  would  be  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  individual  trip  making  needs 
of  their  clients. 

An  additional  deterrent  to  the  provision  of  special  services  by  the 
transit  operator  is  their  high  labor  cost.  Transit  bus  drivers  earn  substantially 
more  per  hour  than  drivers  of  special  service  vehicles.  If  the  transit  operator 
provided  these  services  then  it  is  likely  that  drivers  of  the  special  service 
vehicles  would  be  elevated  to  higher  transit  wages.  Even  if  these  services 
were  provided  by  a separate  division  of  the  transit  operator  these  higher 
wages  might  be  incurred.  Thus  it  could  be  argued  that  the  cost  to  the  agencies 
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will  be  higher  even  though  the  transit  operator  has  the  technical  ability  to 
provide  services  more  efficiently  than  agency  operated  systems. 


Workshop  Session 


William  V.  Wardj  Engineer-Manager  of  Houston 
Urban  Project  Office  of  the  State  Department 
of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation  talks 
with  Bruce  McDowell  of  NACIR  and  Ernest 
Clouser  of  the  Houston  Citizen  's  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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DAVID  CHEN:  Our  last  speaker  is  Professor  Donald  R.  Deskins. 

Dr.  Deskins  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  received  his  B.A.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Deskins  has  had  varied  and  wide 
experiences  in  government  agencies,  university  professorial  ships  and 
many  community  services.  Professor  Deskins  has  wide  interest  in  many 
activities  including  transportation.  He  has  published  22  articles,  books, 
papers  and  other  publications.  In  1973  his  study,  "Residence-Workplace 
Interaction  Vectors  for  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area"  was  published  by 
Northwestern  University.  He  will  address  us  on  the  topic  of  "Intraurban 
Mobility  of  the  Aged".  Dr.  Deskins. 


Dr.  Donald  R.  D&skins 3 Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Michigan3  presents  the 
findings  of  his  study  on  " Intraurban 
Mobility  and  the  Aged.  " 


INTRAURBAN  MOBILITY  OF  THE  AGED 
by 

Donald  R.  Deskins,  Jr. 
and 

Joseph  S.  Lau 
Department  of  Geography 
The  University  of  Michigan 


Introduction 

The  extent  to  which  the  characteristics  of  existing  transportation 
systems  effect  the  intraurban  mobility  of  the  elderly  is  largely  unknown.-^ 
This  lack  of  knowledge  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that, spatially,  not 
much  is  known  about  the  urban  aged  beyond  their  residential  locations. 
Perhaps  this  void  in  knowledge  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  planning  of 
transportation  for  the  elderly  has  been  so  meager. 

A widely  advanced  hypothesis  among  gerontologists  is  that  public 
transportation  systems  do  not  adequately  serve  the  elderly.  This  notion 
which  is  commonly  held  has  seldom  been  rigorously  examined  although  re- 
cently there  have  been  surveys  conducted  on  this  issue  by  the  U.S.  De- 

2 

partment  of  Transportation.  In  this  study  this  hypothesis  will  once 
again  be  addressed  principally  by  employing  a graphical-analytical  tech- 
nique. By  examining  the  residential  patterns  of  the  aged  relative  to 
the  location  of  various  service  facilities  much  can  be  learned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  public  transportation  systems.  The  results  of  such  an 
examination  should  lead  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  elderly's 
transportation  needs. 

Some  Basic  Considerations 

Consensus  among  gerontologists  is  that  the  real  problem  in  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly  is  that  the  general  modes  of  transportation 

3 

are  not  made  available  for  them.  This  problem  becomes  more  acute  for 
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the  elderly  because  this  group's  mobility  is  largely  dependent  on  public 

transportation  for  the  obvious  economic  and  physiological  reasons.  Present 

demographic  trends  provide  evidence  that  the  magnitude  of  this  problem 

is  increasing  as  the  proportion  of  aged  in  the  total  population  steadily 

grows.  By  1970,  twenty  million  people  were  reported  to  be  over  the  age 

of  sixty  five,  which  accounted  for  nearly  ten  percent  of  the  nation's 

4 

total  population.  Population  estimates  indicate  that  this  population 

5 

sub-group  will  double  by  the  year  2050.  Although  the  age  sixty-five 
does  not  necessarily  have  any  clear  implication  about  the  characteristics 
of  the  individuals  in  that  group,  this  arbitrary  retirement  age  neverthe- 
less is  a convenient  threshold  by  which  to  identify  the  group.  The  un- 
precedented increase  in  older  people  results  from  the  fact  that  medical 
improvements  have  drastically  reduced  the  mortality  rate,  thus  leaving  a 

g 

much  larger  population  base  to  reach  old  age  than  ever  before. 

It  would  be  a gross  error  to  assume  that  all  older  people ‘are 
likely  to  be  decrepit,  doddering  and  useless.  In  fact,  only  30  percent 
of  the  elderly  have  significant  limits  on  their  activities  due  to  chronic 
illness. ^ On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  medical  and  physiological 
characteristics  associated  with  aging  which  have  to  be  recognized.  For 
example,  older  people  normally  experience  a slight  loss  of  periphery 
vision,  develop  presbyopia  (far  sightedness),  undergo  some  hearing  dif- 
ficulties, experience  a decrease  in  their  locomotive  system  and  speed  of 
reaction,  and  are  dependent  on  medications  more  frequently  than  other  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  The  elderly  comprise  only  fourteen  percent 

8 

of  the  nation's  licensed  dirvers..  Although  they  account  for  only  ten 
percent  of  the  total  population,  twenty  five  percent  of  the  nation's  pe- 
destrian accidents  involve  persons  over  sixty  five.  Perhaps  this  statis- 
tic is  partially  reflective  of  physiological  changes  associated  with  normal 
aging. 
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Contrary  to  some  stereotypes,  the  elderly  is  a growing  segment  of 
the  population  which  is  mostly  ambulatory  and  is  in  fact  part  of  the  normal 
community.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  certain  physiological  or  biological 
changes,  the  elderly  are  less  automobile  oriented  and  tend  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  community  services  and  are  especially  dependent  on  public  trans- 
portation when  mobility  is  of  concern. 

To  complicate  the  physiological  problems  associated  with  aging, 

most  elderly  have  to  deal  with  economic  problems.  Among  the  twenty  million 

elderly  Americans,  approximately  one  in  four  classify  among  the  nation's 

poverty  stricken--with  an  average  income  which  is  almost  half  that  of  their 

9 

younger  counterparts . Obviously,  with  less  income,  the  spending  habits 
of  older  consumers  differs  greatly  from  those  of  younger  consumers  in 
amount  and  type  of  expenditures.  The  elderly  spend  most  of  their  resources 
on  essentials,  a pattern  quite  different  from  that  of  younger  consumers. 

It  follows  then  that  much  less  money  would  be  available  to  the  aged  for 
transportation.  This  intricate  relationship  between  the  elderly,  the  poor 
and  the  total  population  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  Figure  1. 

Public  Transportation  and  the  Aged 

There  are  basically  two  major  problems  associated  with  public 
transportation  and  the  elderly.  One  problem  is  specifically  related  to 
hardware,  or  the  physical  structure  and  design  of  the  transportation  modes. 
The  design  of  buses  used  in  intraurban  service  particularly  exemplifies 
this  problem.  The  facts  that  the  buses  used  in  intraurban  service  are  de- 
signed with  high  steps  and  have  abrupt  braking  systems  tend  to  create 
problems  for  the  older  ridership.  Studies  verifying  that  hardware  design 
creates  special  problems  for  the  elderly  have  been  extensive  and  need  not 
be  further  emphasized  here.^  The  second  basic  problem  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  accessibility  which  is  central  to  the  present  study. 
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RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
(Diagram  proportional  to  actual  size) 

The  economic  status  of  most  handicapped  are  not  known.  About 
one-third  of  them,  however,  are  employed.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a larger  proportion  of  them  would 
fall  into  the  "poor"  category  contrasted  to  the  size  shown 
above . 

Source:  Falcocchio  and  Cantilli,  1975. 
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Accessibility  in  the  case  of  the  elderly  is  defined  here  in  terms 
of  how  easy  (or  difficult)  it  is  for  a senior  citizen  to  get  to  (and  from) 
their  residence  to  a destination.  Since  the  aged  form  a sub-population 
which  relies  minimally  on  automobiles  for  movement,  public  transportation , 
in  particular  buses,  are  the  principal  mode  of  transportation  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  state  the  problem  another  way  is  to  pose  the  question:  how 

available  are  bus  services  to  the  elderly?  In  a geographical  sense,  phy- 
sical distance  is  usually  deemed  more  important,  or  at  least  more  interesting, 
and  therefore  will  be  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  this  study  than  the 
frequency  of  operation.  It  is  true  that  frequency  measures  can  be  used 
as  a multiplier  to  index  the  potential  availability  of  public  transpor- 
tation, but  a counter  argument  against  its  use  can  also  be  advanced. 

Basically,  if  the  transportation  service  is  out  of  the  consumers'  reach, 
no  matter  how  frequent  the  service  is  being  offered,  it  is  in  affect  not 
available  to  these  individuals.  Thus,  accessibility  in  terms  of  distance 
is  treated  with  priority  in  this  study. 

An  associated  problem  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  physical 
distance  and  accessibility  is  the  "vulnerability"  of  the  elderly  to  ex- 
ternal interferences  as  they  move  about.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  twenty  five  percent  of  the  nation's  pedestrian  accidents  involve  the 
elderly.  Moreover,  a longer  walking  distance  to  the  transportation  route 
would  increase  the  elderly  exposure  to  the  hazard  of  pedestrian  accident 
and  in  some  instances  crime.  Cases  where  the  elderly  are  victims  of  crime 
are  also  quite  common.  In  this  same  light,  exposure  to  severe  weather 
conditions  have  to  also  be  taken  into  account.  In  a sense,  then,  the 
problem  can  be  viewed  as  a maximization-minimization  problem.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  maximize  the  availability  of  public  transportation  services 
for  the  aged  while  minimizing  the  effort  expended  by  this  group  to  reach 
the  transportation  source. 


Study  Area  and  Design 
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The  urban  area  of  metropolitan  Toledo  was  chosen  as  the  study  area. 
In  1970,  it  had  a population  of  approximately  550,000,  ten  percent  of  which 
are  elderly.  The  area  was  chosen  because  of  its  moderate  size,  the  avail- 
ability of  data  and  because  it  does  not  have  the  tradition  of  being  a re- 
tirement community  similar  to  the  large  concentrations  of  elderly  which 
have  resettled  in  warmer  parts  of  the  nation  where  over  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  elderly.  Retirement  centers  of  this  kind,  those  in  Arizona  and 
Florida,  do  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  this  study  since  these  elderly 
are  among  the  more  priviledged,  where  the  focus  here  is  on  the  average 
senior  citizen  who  generally  cannot  afford  to  relocate  in  the  sun  belt.  By 
selecting  Toledo  as  the  study  site  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a biased 
result  stemming  from  an  atypical  population  is  partially  eliminated. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a population  map  is  included  to  show 
the  distribution  of  Toledo's  total  population  (Figure  2)  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elderly  (Figure  3).  Census  data  by  blocks  are  used  to  compile 
the  respective  maps  showing  distribution  of  the  city's  total  and  elderly 
populations.  Block  data  were  chosen  to  attain  a fine  resolution  of  these 
respective  locational  patterns.  However,  block  statistics  use  the  age 
sixty  two  as  the  lower  classification  limit  for  the  elderly  instead  of 
sixty  five  years  which  is  typical  of  tract  data.  Hence  in  this  study, 
the  elderly  are  comprised  of  those  individulas  who  are  sixty  two  and  over. 
In  comparing  the  distribution  of  the  elderly  (Figure  3)  with  that  of  the 
general  population  (Figure  2)  it  is  apparent  that  the  elderly  are  dis- 
tributed similar  to  that  of  the  population  at  large.  No  distinct  clus- 
tering or  heavy  concentrations  among  Toledo's  elderly  was  observed  in 

another  study  where  the  researchers  employed  segregation  indices  for  this 

11 


purpose. 
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A series  of  maps  are  also  compiled  showing  respectively:  the 

distribution  of  grocery  stores,  clinics  and  hospitals,  retail  centers  as 
well  as  the  bus  routes  comprising  the  public  transportation  system.  These 
maps  provide  the  information  necessary  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  public 
transportation  systems  in  terms  of  accessibility  do  not  adequately  serve 
the  elderly.  To  test  this  hypothesis  requires  an  examination  of  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  distribution  of  the  elderly  and  the  trans  - 
portation  network.  It  appears  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  establishing 
and  measuring  the  distance  between  these  phenomena.  These  maps  which  are 
generalized  statistical  surfaces  are  assumed  appropriate  data  for  this 
test  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  measure  the  exact  travel  distance 
between  each  individual  elderly  citizen's  residence  and  the  nearest  bus 
route. 

To  represent  the  elderly  population,  a dot  map  is  employed  with 
each  dot  on  the  map  having  a value  of  one  hundred  people  (Figure  3). 

In  cases  where  blocks  contain  less  than  one  hundred  elderly  inhabitants 
a block  grouping  method  is  utilized.  This  grouping  is  facilitated  by 
the  census  data  format  where  blocks  are  arranged  in  block  groups.  Blocks 
are  combined  into  groups  according  to  their  sequential  order  when  required 
so  that  the  aggregate  elderly  population  totals  one  hundred.  This  method 
of  grouping  appears  to  be  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  The  logical  im- 
plication for  this  grouping  is  that  on  a generalized  surface,  the  dot  would 
approximate  the  notion  of  a neighborhood. 

A method  was  adopted  to  determine  the  distance  that  the  elderly 
are  from  the  transportation  system  which  is  efficient  in  terms  of  time  re- 
quired and  preserves  accuracy.  This  method  involves  the  establishment  of 
selective  distance  parameters,  based  on  walking  distance  from  the  bus 
route.  The  parameters  of  one,  two  and  three  blocks  are  used  to  delineate 
areal  units  along  the  bus  lines  (Figure  4).  By  transforming  a network 
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pattern  into  an  areal  pattern,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  distance 
between  these  phenomena  (distribution  of  the  elderly  and  transportation 
routes)  by  simply  counting  dots.  A count  of  the  points  which  fall  within 
the  various  "zones"  defined  by  block  parameters  generates  data  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  elderly  population  located  within  various  walking  distances 
from  the  bus  route  network.  Such  a method,  though  simple,  proved  ef- 
ficient by  providing  the  quantitative  information  desired. 

Mobility  Patterns 

To  assume  that  spatial  patterns  which  overlap  necessarily  yield 
causal  relationships  is  naive.  However,  when  spatial  patterns  are  con- 
trasted this  way,  they  do  provide  information  which  otherwise  may  not  be 
easily  discernible.  In  order  to  better  understand  the  elderly's  accessibil- 
ity to  public  transportation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of  their 

travel  patterns.  Results  from  past  surveys  tend  to  agree  on  the  .elderly 's 
12 

trip  patterns.  In  descending  order  the  most  frequently  made  trips  are: 

(1)  visit  friends  and  relatives,  (2)  doctors,  (3)  grocery  stores,  (4) 
non-food  shopping  facilities,  and  (5)  churches. 

Social  Visits 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  map  the  visiting  patterns  of  each  aged 

person  in  Metropolitan  Toledo  since  there  are  over  55,000  elderly  in  the 

area.  In  a survey  conducted  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  forth  percent  of  the 

13 

elderly  located  there  reported  they  never  visited  a friend.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  ten  percent  said  they  habitually  made  one  or  more  social 
visits  daily.  Those  who  made  frequent  visits  relied  heavily  on  automobiles, 
either  as  a driver  or  as  a passenger.  This  study  may  indeed  indicate  that 
most  elderly  are  restricted  to  their  locales,  not  because  they  do  not  de- 
sire to  go  out,  but  because  there  is  no  transportation  readily  available  to 
them.  Only  those  who  have  access  to  automobiles  either  as  drivers  or  pas- 
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sengers  are  active  in  this  type  of  social  travel.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  once  transportation  is  available  to  the  rest  of  the  elderly 
population,  their  social  visiting  trips  should  increase  considerably. 

To  understand  this  relationship,  it  might  be  enlightening  to  con- 
struct a "visit"  matrix,  assuming  that  these  visits  have  to  be  made  by 
buses  (Figure  5). 
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Figure 


Figure  5 

One  Way  Distances  From  Bus  Route 
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numbers  in  the  matrix 
represent  walking  dis- 
tances away  from  bus 
routes  in  a one-way 
trip. 


The  matrix  (V  ) shows  the  walking  distances  a typical  social  trip  would 
ij 

involve  for  an  elderly  person  located  at  respective  distances  from  a bus 
route.  For  example,  an  aged  person  whose  residence  is  one  block  from  a bus 
stop  choses  to  visit  a friend  who  lives  two  blocks  from  the  closest  bus 
route  would  involve  a total  one  way  walking  distance  of  three  blocks. 
Realizing  that  the  elderly  are  not  likely  to  go  for  long  walks  even  to 
get  to  a bus  route,  the  dashed  line  and  the  solid  line  therefore  repre- 
sents the  limits. 


Church 

Church  visits  are  even  more  difficult  to  assess  because  simply 

there  is  no  easily  available  geographical  knowledge  of  an  elderly  person's 

church  attendance.  It  is  conceivable  that  a senior  citizen  would  probably 

visit  a church  in  his  or  her  own  demomination  which  is  located  nearest. 

Data  on  walking  distances  to  churches  are  not  available  so  that  this  type 

of  travel  can  not  be  addressed  in  this  study.  Other  studies,  however, 

have  indicated  that  more  elderly  would  go  to  church  more  frequently  if 

14 

better  transportation  were  provided  for  them. 


Retail  Centers 
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Shopping  trips  rank  quite  highly  in  the  elderly's  activity  list. 

In  order  to  establish  the  relative  distances  between  the  elderly  consumers 

and  retail  shopping  centers,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and  classify  these 

centers.  This  task  was  accomplished  in  a recent  study  which  established 

15 

the  hierarchical  structure  of  retail  centers  in  Toledo.  First  it 
must  be  assumed  that  two  regional  centers,  Westgate  and  downtown  Toledo 
share  an  equal  size  service  area  (Figure  6).  This  assumption  is  advanced 
in  order  to  avoid  arguments  to  the  affect  that  one  of  the  two  centers 
would  exert  a much  stronger  pull  in  terms  of  attractiveness,  thus  creating 
a problem  for  the  analysis  to  be  undertaken.  Secondly,  it  is  assumed 
that  customers  will  choose  to  go  to  a retail  center  which  is  nearest  to 
them.  However,  this  assumption  is  not  all  that  unrealistic  because  Toledo 
is  an  intermediate  size  city  and  therefore,  a great  regional  difference  in 
intracity  consumer  product  distributions  is  not  very  likely. 

Accepting  these  two  assumptions,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the 
average  distance  elderly  consumers  have  to  travel  for  their  retail  pur- 
chases. By  extending  lines  from  each  point  (100  persons)  to  its  closest 
retail  center,  and  aggregating  the  distances,  a distance  index  is  generated. 
Graphically,  the  results  of  this  procedure  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  In  cases 
where  a consumer's  residential  location  is  equidistant  to  a regional  center 
and  a neighborhood  center,  it  is  assumed  that  the  consumer  would  choose  to 
go  to  the  higher  order  center  because  it  would  have  more  to  offer.  Circles 
around  the  various  centers  were  constructed  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
measuring  procedure. 

After  tabulating  the  results,  the  average  distance  traveled  for 
shopping  purposes  were  found  to  be  quite  high — si ightly  over  1.2  miles,  a 
distance  difficult  for  the  elderly  to  negotiate  by  walking.  With  this  dis- 
tance to  be  travelled,  unless  automobiles  were  made  available  to  the  elderly 
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it  would  be  correct  to  assume  that  bus  services  are  the  only  logical  trans- 
portation mode  that  remains  to  satisfy  elderly  travel  needs  for  this  trip 
purpose. 

Grocery  Shopping 

Grocery  shopping  usually  results  in  a different  travel  pattern 
from  that  of  the  non-food  shopping  trip.  The  reason  is  that  groceries  are 
extremely  heavy  and  difficult  to  carry  for  extended  distances,  particularly 
considering  the  reduced  physical  capacity  of  the  aged.  In  other  words, 
grocery  shopping  trips  need  to  be  much  shorter  in  terms  of  distance  tra- 
velled. Unfortunately,  grocery  stores  (more  accurately  supermarkets)  tend 
to  take  on  a spatial  pattern  very  similar  to  that  of  retail  shopping  cen- 
ters,and  are  also  automobile-oriented.  In  Figure  8,  the  major  supermarkets 
of  the  Toledo  area  are  identified.  This  distribution  obviously  does  not 
include  all  the  grocery  stores  in  Toledo.  Supermarkets  were  chosen  with 
the  particular  intention  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  appeal  to 
a wider  market  area  than  an  independent  neighborhood  market.  In  other 
words, they  are  more  regional  than  local.  It  is  apparent  from  Figure  8 that 
nearly  all  the  supermarkets  are  located  at  or  close  to  the  major  trans- 
portation! ines. 

A two-block  parameter  was  established  for  each  supermarket.  A 
point  counting  procedure  quickly  reveals  that  very  few  of  the  elderly  popu- 
lation fall  within  the  immediate  Vicinity  of  supermarkets.  This  two-block 
parameter  was  chosen  arbitrarily,  but  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  assume 
that  two  blocks  is  the  upper  limit  of  walking  distance  for  an  elderly  per- 
son on  his  grocery  shopping  trips.  It  would  also  seem  unlikely  that  most 
elderly  persons  would  use  public  transportation,  especially  buses,  for 
their  grocery  shopping  trips  for  this  would  create  additional  problems  to 
be  coped  with  other  than  the  groceries  itself.  For  those  elderly  who  are 
not  near  supermarkets  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  turn  to  the  neigh- 
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borhood  grovery  stores  for  their  food  purchases  which  generally  have  higher 
prices  than  supermarkets.  To  map  these  neighborhood  stores  would  perhaps 
reveal  a much  fuller  picture,  but  it  was  considered  too  time  consuming  to 
be  carried  out  at  this  time. 

Clinics  and  Hospitals 

Large  numbers  of  the  elderly  make  frequent  visits  to  clinics  and 
hospitals.  It  was  also  noted  earlier  that  the  elderly  tend  to  rely  more 
frequently  on  medications  than  their  younger  counterparts . Figure  9 il- 
lustrates the  locations  of  the  major  clinics  and  hospitals  found  in  Toledo. 
Unlike  the  distribution  of  grocery  stores,  the  hospitals  and  clinics  tend 
to  cluster.  For  example,  the  Lucas  County  Infirmary,  the  State  Hospital, 
and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo  are  all  located  in  the  same 
vicinity  near  Airport  Highway  and  Arlington  Avenue.  Mercy  Hospital,  Par- 
view  Hospital  and  other  clinics  are  located  near  the  downtown  area.  This 
clustering  may  be  due  specifically  to  a planning  agglomeration  so  that  the 
sharing  of  facilities  and  personnel  among  the  hospitals  is  possible. 

A crude  measurement  was  taken  to  generate  a general  distance 
index  of  these  facilities  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation. Radii  were  established  from  the  centers  of  each  cluster  at  dif- 
ferent distance  intervals  determined  by  size  of  the  respective  facility. 

By  counting  the  number  of  elderly  residing  in  these  respective  radii  about 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  the  following  data  are  generated: 
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Distance  to  Medical  Facilities 


Percent  of 

aged 

Population 

Di stance 

28% 

Within  one  mile  of  hospital 

10% 

Within  a half  mile  of  a clinic 

34% 

Within  one  mile  of  a hospital  or  a half 
mile  of  a clinic 

28% 

Farther  than  a mile  from  a clinic  or  a 
hospital 

Bus  System  and  its  Reachability 

The  previous  discussion  serves  to  illustrate  how  facilities  are 
located  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  elderly.  In  this  s*ection,  the 
discussion  centers  on  the  bus  system  and  its  reachability.  By  reachability, 
it  is  taken  to  mean  how  easy  a bus  line  can  be  reached  by  the  elderly.  Thirty 
four  bus  routes  were  identified  operating  in  the  Toledo  area.  These  bus 
routes  are  plotted  on  the  city's  base  map,  with  three  different  block  dis- 
tance parameters,  i.e.,  one,  two,  and  three-blocks.  Figure  4 shows  the 
bus  route  network  and  the  three  block  distance  parameters.  By  overlaying 
route  maps  with  the  elderly  population  it  is  possible  to  count  the  actual 
number  of  elderly  residing  within  the  block  "zones"  described.  When  an 
elderly  point  falls  on  a zone  boundary  one  half  of  the  population  represented 
by  that  point  is  allocated  in  the  zone  and  other  outside. 

The  results  of  this  point  counting  procedure  are  tabulated  and  are 
on  Figure  10.  According  to  this  illustration,  twenty  percent  of  the  aged 
reside  within  one  block  of  a bus  route  with  an  additional  thirty  percent 
located  within  the  one  to  two  block  zone.  Between  two  to  three  block 
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zones  are  found  another  29  percent  with  17  percent  of  the  city's  elderly 
living  in  areas  that  are  more  than  three  blocks  from  a public  transportation 
route. 

The  results  can  be  compared  to  block  travel  distances  recommended 

in  a survey  conducted  at  one  hundred  seventeen  publicly  supported  or  sub- 

1 6 

sidized  housing  projects  built  for  elderly  persons  in  urban  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  this  study  the  critical  and  recommended  distances  that  facilities 
should  be  located  from  the  elderly  are  (Table  2): 

Table  2 

Critical  And  Recommended  Distances 
Between  Facilities  and  the  Aged 


Facility 

Rank  of 
Importance 

Critical 
Di stance 

Recommended 

Distance 

Grocery  Store 

1 

2-3  blocks 

1 block 

Bus  Stop 

2 

1-2  blocks 

adjacent  to  site 

House  of  Worship 

3 

h-h  mile 

^ mile 

Drug  Store 

4 

3 blocks 

1 block 

Clinic  or  Hospital 

5 

h-h  mile 

1 mile 

The  concept  of  "critical  distance"  cited  in  this  survey  are  defined 
in  terms  of  the  elderly's  expressed  amount  of  apparent  dissatisfaction  with 
the  distance  travelled  between  their  residence  and  the  several  types  of 
facilities.  It  is  clear  that  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction  varied  with 
different  facilities.  If  one  to  two  blocks  are  accepted  as  the  critical 
distance  between  residence  and  bus  stop,  then  the  findings  obtained  in  this 
study  should  be  reasonable  since  the  distance  zones  selected  are  within  the 
critical  distances  cited  above. 


Blocks  0 1 2 3 - 

Distance  away  from  bus  route 


Figure  10 

LOCATION  OF  THE  AGED 
RELATIVE  TO  BUS  ROUTES 


Findings 
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About  half  of  the  aged  residing  in  Toledo  were  found  to  reside 
farther  than  two  blocks  from  the  nearest  bus  route.  Perhaps  a more  ac- 
curate result  would  have  emerged  if  information  concerning  ownership  of 
automobiles,  by  age  were  available.  However  these  data  are  not  easily 
available.  The  results  of  the  elderly's  residential  location  relative  to 
existing  bus  routes  identified  in  this  study  strongly  suggest  that  public 
transportation  is  not  easily  reachable  by  Toledo's  senior  citizens.  The 
results  further  suggest  that  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion and  made  public  transportation  more  widely  accessible  to  the  city's 
el  derly. 

Some  Directions  for  Planning 

The  mobility  or  activity  space  of  the  aged  can  only  be  extended 
through  improvement  of  the  physical  facilities  according  to  this  group's 
specific  needs.  Various  innovations  have  to  be  widely  introduced  in  order 
to  extend  the  mobility  thresholds  of  the  aged.  To  this  end  buses  need  to 
be  structurally  redesigned  and  the  location  of  bus  stops  be  made  with  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  elderly's  residential  locations  and  needs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  nation,  reduced  bus  fares  are  available  to  senior 
citizens  through  various  subsidy  programs.  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  a free 
dial-a-ride  service  for  the  elderly  is  presently  operated  under  the  manage- 
ment of  E.O.P.A.  (Economic  Opportunity  Planning  Association).  These  kinds 
of  improvements  and  programs  hopefully,  would  help  to  expand  the  mobility 
range  of  the  elderly  component  of  our  society. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  elderly  may  not  choose  to  become  more 
mobile.  This  comment  may  indeed  only  reflect  the  views  of  some  elderly 
who  are  "conditioned"  to  being  housebound  and  are  unwilling  to  become 
active  outside  of  their  home  because  they  realize  that  adequate  trans- 
portation is  not  readily  available  to  them.  Optimistically,  this  situation 
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can  be  modified  and  overcome  when  constructive  improvements  are  implemented 
within  the  present  public  transportation  system.  The  major  obstacles  to 
overcome  seem  to  be  largely  centered  on  the  issue  of  reachability/acces- 
sibility. If  the  problem  of  accessibility  can  be  solved  then  many  of  the 
problems,  particularly  the  sense  of  isolation  experienced  by  the  aged  can 
be  resolved. 

Concluding  Remarks 

This  inquiry  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of  one  aspect  of 
the  complex  public  transportation  elderly  question.  For  the  most  part, 
this  paper  has  only  considered  the  elderly's  accessibility  to  the  public 
transportation  network.  The  frequency  of  service  as  it  affects  acces- 
sibility is  not  accounted  for,  an  aspect  which  deserves  equal  attention. 
Numerous  associated  problems  were  also  briefly  touched  upon  but  not  fully 
explored  which  indicates  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 

If  this  study  has  accomplished  anything  at  all,  it  has  identified 
a problem  to  which  social  scientists  can  make  a valuable  contribution. 
Certainly  this  problem  can  be  approached  from  other  perspectives  using 
different  techniques.  Graphic  analysis  is  but  one  of  many  tools  available 
with  which  to  examine  this  problem.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
with  better  information  and  improved  techniques  the  results  could  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  and  further  insights  gained. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Questions:  Basically,  what  are  some  of  the  limitations  and  problems 

relative  to  the  movement  of  people,  etc?  What  are  some  benefits?  How  do  you 
plan  comprehensive  systems? 

Answer:  ALICE  KIDDER.  I think  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that 

transportation  should  not  only  be  limited  to  the  movement  of  people  out.  I 

don't  think  that  those  vectors  were  necessarily  in  one  directior  or  another. 

I think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  should  be  concerned  about  is  the  move- 
ment of  goods  within.  It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  our  planning  in  terms 
of  HUD  has  its  programs  and  its  plans  and  it  seems,  up  to  now,  a housing 
conglomeration.  The  pollution  issues  are  handled  by  EPA.  We  have  manpower 
programs  in  DOL.  We  are  not  looking  at  the  issue  of  activities,  where  they 
want  to  be  held,  and  what  the  flow  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  activities. 

I would  like  to  follow  up  on  what  we  are  saying  here.  I think  that 

the  universities  that  are  represented  here  can  assist  the  planners  in  getting 
some  survey  data.  This  is  not  a very  big  difficult  task.  You  go  out  and 
talk  with  a sample  of  400  people  and  find  out  where  they  are  and  what  issues 
they  are  concerned  about  and  how  they  travel.  In  Greensboro,  they  don't  go  by 
bus,  even  the  low  income,  even  the  earless,  they  don't  go  by  bus.  They  ride 
with  someone  else.  There  really  is  not  some  big  payoff  in  terms  of  better 
job  opportunity,  if  a bus  goes  by.  That  means  even  the  low  income  are  not 
pushing  for  these  things.  Therefore,  I would  say  that  the  universities  here 
ought  to  mount  an  effort  to  collect  data  on  where  the  people  want  to  go, 
what  services  they  want  to  have  come  to  them  and  what  services. 

Do  they  want  to  go  out,  do  they  want  the  goods  and  services  to  move  into  them 
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or  do  they  want  to  have  the  housing  dispersed?  You  can't  generalize  from 
one  community  to  another.  It's  impossible  to  generalize,  but  it  is  easy  to 
get  answers  if  you  just  mount  an  effort.  There  are  a lot  of  students  out 
there  that  are  learning  to  get  some  answers  on  these  questions.  I found  that 
few  places,  in  Worchester,  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  they  have  a whole  lot 
of  students  answering  these  problems.  Some  findings  affected  an  administra- 
tion on  Aging  Grant  which  created  one  of  the  most  interesting  coordinated 
systems  where  the  transit  planner  became  the  operator  in  the  bus  company.  It 
all  grew  out  of  a college  study.  I would  be  glad  to  talk  with  anyone  who  would 
like  to  get  some  sample  questionnaires.  Let's  get  out  and  find  some  answers. 

Comments:  ARTHUR  SALTZMAN:  Let  me  make  three  very  good  points. 

First,  don't  ever  let  the  City  Council  get  you  into  the  closed  benefits  bag 
when  they  are  trying  to  . . . (inaudible).  What  benefits  are  you  getting  for 
the  $5.00  per  trip  that  you  are  providing  the  human  services  agency  clients. 
That's  a loosing  battle.  The  question  has  to  be  shot  right  back  to  them, 
what  benefits  are  you  getting  out  of  it?  You  just  can't  ever  get  out  of  it. 

I don't  know  how  to  measure  those  benefits  and  no  one  else  does. 

The  second  thing  is  that  in  terms  of  efficiency  like  consolidation, 
for  example  in  Chattanooga  they  are  running  at  over  $2.00  vehicle  mile.  They 
are  under  $.70  a mile  via  consolidation.  Those  are  important  consolidation 
benefi ts. 

Lastly,  for  those  of  you  who  want  to  plan  these  systems  that  are  in 
social  service  agencies,  an  excellent  planning  document  has  come  out  from 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration.  It's  called  "Planning 
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Specialized  Transportation  Services  for  Elderly  Persons,"  and  it's  of  course 
applicable  to  any  group.  I think  it's  available  through  the  administration 
of  the  agency.  It's  an  excellent  document.  It  gives  you  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  how  to  go  about  doing  the  actual  planning  for  specialized  users 
of  public  transportation. 

DAVID  CHEN:  I'm  sorry  but  we  have  run  out  of  time.  If  you  have 

any  more  questions  you  can  address  them  to  the  individual  speakers.  Thank 

you  very  much. 


Richard  Stccnger 3 MARTA  of  City  of  Atlanta3 
Georgia  listens  as  Workshop  speakers  are 
introduced  for  Panel  II  of  Workshop  B. 
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WORKSHOP  B Continued 
Panel  II 


ROBERT  E.  PAASWELL:  We  want  to  do  something  a little  bit  different, 

and,  in  addition  to  what's  on  the  program.  You  have  heard  a lot  of  provoca- 
tive talk  for  today.  Some  of  the  panelists  will  be  referring  not  only  to  the 
actual  topic  that  they  have  written  down  but  will  be  responding  to  what  some 
of  us  think  are,  in  a traditional  sense,  a little  bit  of  garden  path  arguments 
that  have  been  used  for  the  transportation  planning  process  by  one  speaker,  or 
a comment  on  lifestyle  by  another  speaker,  the  various  comments  that  not  all 
planners  agree  with,  or  not  all  people  involved  in  transportation  agree  with. 
To  get  things  started  right  off,  each  of  our  speakers  are  going  to  speak  for 
around  10-15  minutes.  Then  we  will  throw  the  floor  open  for  questions  and 
discussion.  I think  that  we  can  have  another  interesting  go  around,  and  we 
will  start  right  out  with  Sidflavis  whose  sign  says  that  he  is  from  Atlanta 
University  . 


Issues  relating  to  economic  factors  in  transit  'planning 3 
fares 3 leisure-time  activity  considerations  3 and  certain 
policy  aspects  were  discussed  by  Panel  II.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Paaswell3  Office  of  University  Research  in  DOT  served 
as  moderator.  Speakers  included  Richard  E.  Stanger  of 
MARTA  and  Sid  Davis  of  Atlanta  University . Not  shown  are 
Daniel  M.  Schores  of  Austin  College  (Sherman3  Texas) 3 and 
John  Shanahan  of  Texas  Southern  University . 
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INFLUENCE  OF  ECONOMIC  FACTORS 
ON  TRANSIT  PLANNING  FOR  LOW  INCOME  GROUPS 

by 

Sid  Davis 

Urban  Transportation  & Urban  Affairs  Project 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Atlanta  University 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

There  are  political  as  well  as  technical  aspects  to  the  transportation 
planning  process,  which  after  all,  is  in  part  simply  an  attempt  to  reflect 
a community's  understanding  of  the  travel  behavior  of  its  residents  and  others 
who  look  to  the  community  for  accommodation  of  their  mobility  needs. 

Imbedded  in  this  process  are  allocation  issues  which  are  fundamental- 
ly economic  in  nature.  Flow  much  of  the  resources  available  to  a community, 
for  example,  should  be  used  for  transportation  and  how  much  for  schools, 
health  care  or  for  other  identified  needs.  Once  that  question  is  dealt  with 
(and  that  is  by  no  means  easy),  it  is  necessary  to  allocate  those  resources 
committed  to  transportation  to  satisfy  a wide  variety  of  competing  demands 
for  mobility  service.  Persons  who  travel  by  auto  may  want  improved  access 
by  road,  transit  riders  may  demand  more  and  improved  service  levels.  There 
is  also  a spatial  aspect  to  these  demands.  Businessmen  downtown  may  want 
both  improved  road  and  transit  access  to  the  CBD,  while  residents  of  a 
suburban  neighborhood  might  desire  service  improvements  to  other  suburban 
travel  destinations. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  identified  demand  will  exceed  the  resources 
available  and  that  attempting  to  simultaneously  respond  to  the  needs  of 
several  groups  may  result  in  all  persons  not  being  made  as  well  of  as 
they  anticipated.  Transit  improvements  may  help  the  transit  dependent,  but 
parallel  efforts  to  accommodate  auto  demand  by  highway  construction, 
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can  stimulate  further  dispersal  of  activity.  Improving  bus  service  in 
one  part  of  the  community  may  imply  relatively  less  service  in  other  parts 
of  the  community. 

Choices  like  these  are  constantly  being  put  to  us.  The  political 
process,  for  better  or  worse,  ultimately  reflects  the  choices  we  ultimate- 
ly make. 

If  we  understand  the  process  we  are  examining  essentially  to  be 
one  that  deals  with  resource  allocation  for  a particular  kind  of  public  good-- 
in  this  instance  transit  service,  then  we  can  comfortably  proceed  to  the 
next  step  in  this  discussion  which  sketches  out  significant  economic  factors 
are  particularized  with  respect  to  the  mobility  needs  of  people  who  have 
low  incomes.  Remember  that  we  are  now  concerned  with  technical  aspects 
of  demand  estimation  not  the  political  aspects  of  the  planning  process, 
which  has  its  own  set  of  economic  factors  which  influence  allocations. 

First,  let  us  recast  our  concern  for  economic  factors  just  a bit 
and  ask  how  household  income  influences  certain  crucial  variables  which 
are  important  in  transportation  planning:  trip  origin,  destination,  and 

frequency  and  mode  choice. 

First  of  all  household  income  influences  where  people  live.  Since 
a relatively  greater  amount  of  depreciated  housing  is  located  in  the  center 
city  than  the  suburbs,  poor  folks  have  a greater  likelihood  of  living  close- 
in.  Low  incomes  also  imply  that  smaller  amounts  of  household  funds  can  be 
devoted  to  transportation  limiting  both  the  number  of  trips  that  can  be 
taken,  given  the  existing  transportation  system,  as  well  as  constraining 
trip  lengths,  especially  for  the  journey  to  work.  Low  incomes  clearly 
limit  the  range  of  job  opportunities  available  within  reasonable  travel 
time  and  distance.  Finally,  low-incomes  imply  a higher  degree  of  reliance 

on  transit  because  autos  are  less  readily  available  for  trip-making.  It 
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should  also  be  noted  that  the  tendency  for  low-income  households  to  locate 
centrally  is  reinforced  by  their  relatively  greater  dependence  on  publicly 
provided  services  which  are  usually  more  available  within  the  center  city, 
and  the  possibility  of  shorter  job  tenures  which  may  mean  that  a person 
works  in  the  southwest  section  of  town  for  a brief  period  and  then  north- 
east. Since  transit  service  is  generally  best,  the  closer  one  moves  to 
the  center  of  town  the  better  the  travel  flexibility  a person  has  in 
case  of  a job  change. 

All  of  the  factors  we  have  noted  so  far  are  ones  which  influence 
demand.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  planning  is  to  help  shape  supply 
to  meet  this  demand  which  is  estimated  by  the  technical  process. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  technical  aspects  of  the  plan- 
ning process  deal  explicitly  with  trip  origin,  destinations,  frequency  and 
mode  choice.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  unless  that  planning  becomes 
even  more  detail  and  either  stratifies  by  income  or  accounts  for  the  signi- 
ficant differences  in  activity  locational  choice  and  travel  behavior  that 
is  associated  with  income,  then  there  is  a danger  that  such  differences  will 
get  submerged  in  a highly  aggregated  planning  approach.  Conversely  when 
planning  is  disaggregated,  it  is  possible  to  focus  attention  on  some  of 
the  unique  travel  demand  aspects  of  households  and  individuals  with  low 
incomes. 

What  does  this  imply  about  public  participation  in  the  transportation 
planning  process,  especially  by  transit  dependent  persons?  In  the  first 
instance  it  means  that  the  process  must  be  carefully  monitored  and  effort 
must  be  made  to  have  the  results  of  the  process  explicitly  account  for  im- 
pact on  citizens  with  low  incomes.  Remember  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
note  that  transit  improves  absolutely:  it  is  possible  that  the  greatest 

portion  of  the  benefits  can  accrue  to  the  suburban  non-poor  or  may  occur 
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at  the  same  time  as  highway  improvements  are  made,  offsetting  the  potential 
access  gain  that  the  transit  might  provide. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  that  public  participation  in  the  process 
takes  place.  It  can  occur  by  having  citizens  provide  direct  input  into  the 
technical  process  helping  shape  its  outcome.  This  may  mean  participation  on 
citizens  committees  formed  to  provide  guidance  and  advice  to  the  process. 

It  also  may  mean  organizing  so  that  it  is  possible  to  directly  influence 
decision-makers  if  the  technical  process  is  inadequate  or  if  that  route 
fails,  to  seek  higher  level  administrative  relief.  I should  note,  however, 
that  based  on  my  own  experiences,  the  kind  of  transportation  planning  that 
takes  place  within  area-wide  agencies  where  much  basic  transit  planning 
is  done,  is  influenced  by  citizen  groups  representing  middle  and  upper 
income  class  interests  operating  through  the  formal  advisory  committee 
structures.  This  doesn't  mean  that  planning  agencies  do  not  get  information 
from  other  sources.  It  just  means  that  formal  advisory  groups,  in  my  ex- 
perience,do  not  directly  represent  the  interests  of  the  poor  (or  minori- 
ties). 

Equity  considerations  do  not  come  easily  into  the  planning  process. 
This  is  especially  evident  when  expansion  of  transit  services  focus  on 
generating  a mode  shift  by  affluent  suburban  residents.  This  is  no  doubt 
a desirable  goal,  but  may  be  very  expensive  both  in  terms  of  initial  capital 
outlays  and  future  operating  costs.  We  should  remember  for  example,  that 
while  a subsidized  fare  may  help  make  the  poor  more  mobile,  it  subsidizes 
the  affluent  as  well  --  and  the  net  results  of  that  subsidy  may  make  the 
poor  relatively  less  well  off. 

Fortunately  federal  policy  calls  for  benefit-cost  studies  which 
help  clarify  and  establish  the  rel ati  Ve  merits  of  alternative  transportation 
proposals,  and  an  assessment  of  benefit-cost  incidence  which  asks  the  question 
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who  specifically  enjoys  the  benefits  and  who  bears  the  costs.  I suggest  that 
the  evaluation  process  go  one  step  further.  It  should  recognize  that  prior 
transportation  planning  and  project  implementation  has  absolutely  and  relative- 
ly reduced  the  mobility  of  citizens  with  low  incomes  and  that  new  plans 
should  not  only  improve  absolutely  their  mobility  but  should  also  redress 
prior  inequitable  resource  allocations  which  have  impaired  their  mobility. 
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ROBERT  PAASWELL:  Thanks  Sid.  We  can  take  a few  minutes  for 

questions  on  this  paper  before  we  go  on. 

Comment:  Just  one  or  two  comments.  A study  has  been  performed 

in  Philadelphia  similar  to  what  you  have  described.  I just  wanted  to 
mention  that  it's  true  that  the  low  income  groups  do  gravitate  their  housing 
toward  the  depreciated  housing  units  and  so  forth.  But  the  problem  with 
mobility  in  a city  like  Philadelphia  which  has  an  excellent  transit  system, 
is  the  vital  link  between  the  home  to  work  trip  for  these  inner  city 
residents.  The  inner  city  resident  has  good  transit  to  the  central  business 
district,  good  rapid  transit  to  surburban  area,  but  lack  the  vital  link  from 
the  surburban  station  to  the  industrial  park  where  jobs  were  available. 

After  studying  this  problem, that  was  certainly  the  weak  link, they  found  out 
that  in  several  demonstration  programs  whereby  feeder  buses  were  funded  for 
that  vital  link  that  there  was  more  mobility  from  the  surburban  stations 
to  the  industrial  park  but  unfortunately  it  was  a dynamic  situation.  Once 
the  people  got  jobs,  with  an  increase  in  income,  the  first  thing  they  bought 
were  cars. 

PAASWELL:  That's  a healthy  process. 

Comment : Yes,  so  mobility  is  dynamic.  The  second  point  I would 

like  to  make  is  in  regards  to  citizen's  participation.  You  mentioned  that 
middle  and  upper  income  groups  definitely  participate  quite  a bit.  Sur- 
prisingly in  the  Philadelphia  area  one  of  the  groups  that  participate  more 
than  anyone  else  is  the  senior  citizens.  So  when  you  go  to  a citizen's 
participation  meeting  you  will  find  out  that  you  are  often  out  numbered. 

PAASWELL : Any  other  comments? 
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Comment:  Yes,  I have  one  comment.  Because  he  said  something  about 

enjoying  benefits  of  transportation  and  who  pays  the  cost.  He  mentioned  that 
as  soon  as  the  people  got  a good  job,  they  bought  a car.  But  in  the  inner 
city,  where  the  poor  lives,  it  did  not  benefit  them  to  buy  the  car,  because 
the  streets  are  so  bad  that  by  the  time  you  get  out  of  the  inner  city  to  the 
suburbs  to  your  jobs,  you  keep  your  car  in  the  shop.  Therefore,  you  are  really 
paying  more  for  transportation.  You  are  paying  more  for  everything  else  be- 
cause you  might  have  an  accident  in  this  old  beat  up  car  because  you  did  not 
know  that  there  were  so  many  chuck  holes  here  in  the  roads  in  Houston.  I 
would  also  like  to  mention  that  the  suburban  people  that  live  out,  the  middle 
class,  that  have  the  good  jobs  working  for  the  city  downtown,  they  have  all 
this  traffic  coming  into  and  taking  the  biggest  tax  dollars  back  to  the  suburbs. 
Mayor  Daley  said  that  if  you  work  with  the  city,  then  you  move  into  the  inner 
city  or  let  the  people  in  the  inner  city  have  those  jobs  and  you  keep  your 
jobs  out  in  the  suburbs  where  you  live. 

PAASWELL:  That's  a very  good  point  and  that  is  something  that  some 

cities  are  looking  at.  We  want  to  get  to  the  next  speaker.  Let's  just  under- 
line one  ward  that  sums  up  Sid's  talk  that  word  is  equity  and  we  will  come 
back  to  that  later.  That  is  one  major  problem,  who  benefits  and  who  pays. 

I think  your  comments  really  underline  the  ability  to  travel  and  the  ability 
to  make  the  trip  between  routes.  It's  the  quality  of  the  trip  and  the  rela- 
tive cost  that  we  are  concerned  about. 

The  next  speaker  is  Richard  Stanger,  Manager  of  Urban  Design  and  former 
Senior  Planner  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority,  (MARTA), 

Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  is  going  to  speak  on  "No  Barrier  Fare  Collection:  A 

Study  in  Honesty." 
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THE  CASE  FOR  NO-BARRIER  FARE  COLLECTION 

by 

Richard  M.  Stanger 
Manager  of  Urban  Design 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority 

Purpose  and  Theme 

This  paper  has  both  a purpose  and  a theme.  The  purpose  is  to  dis- 
cuss no-barrier  fare  collection.  Although  secondary  in  emphasis,  it  will 
take  up  its  bulk.  More  important  to  the  objective  of  this  conference  is 
its  theme:  what  must  change  most  if  public  groups  are  to  be  properly  heard 
in  the  transportation  planning  process  and  the  institutional  attitudes  toward 
them. 

The  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  (MARTA)  as  part 
of  a larger  conceptual  study  to  develop  a fare  collection  system  for  its 
future  integrated  bus/rail  system  looked  into  no-barrier  fare  collection. 

The  result  was  reported  to  the  Transportation  Research  Board  in  January, 

1976.  This  presentation  will  cover  much  of  the  same  material.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  presenting  it  here:  to  stress  certain  points  relevant  to 

the  objectives  of  this  conference,  and  to  emphasize  the  manner  by  which  the 
problem  was  attacked. 

No-Barrier  Fare  Collection 
Definition: 

The  principal  characteristic  of  a no-barrier  fare  collection  system 
is  the  absence  of  fare  gates  for  control  of  entry/exit.  Control  of  fare 
payment  is  shifted  instead  to  roving  inspectors  who  asked  passengers  to 
show  proof  of  payment.  Only  a percentage  of  passengers  are  checked,  and  a 
penalty  fare  (or  superfare)  is  levied  on  those  found  to  have  evaded  payment. 
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Fare  inspectors  operate  individually  or  in  teams  of  up  to  six  persons. 
Occasionally,  a selected  rapid  transit  station  may  be  checked  intensively  by 
up  to  40  inspectors.  Inspectors  may  be  uniformed  or  not,  depending  on  the 
property.  Women  are  quite  often  employed  for  this  work,  and  it  is  generally 
felt  that  their  presence  tends  to  minimize  confrontation  and  to  maximize 
positive  responses  to  enforcement. 

An  individual  found  without  a valid  receipt  of  fare  payment  has  two 
options.  He  may  accept  his  guilt  and  pay  the  superfare  to  the  inspector, 
or  he  may  wish  to  challenge.  The  alleged  defrauder  gives  his  name  and  ad- 
dress and  is  typically  asked  to  go  to  a central  point  to  discuss  his  case. 
Should  he  not  appear,  or  should  disagreement  still  exist,  it  is  turned  over 
to  the  courts.  Their  record  of  enforcement  is  ultimately  the  key  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  overall  self-service  concept.  There  are  variations 
in  this  pattern  of  processing,  but  in  all  cases  an  individual  retains  his 
right  to  due  process.  In  European  experience,  however,  guilt  is  generally 
accepted  in  the  majority  of  cases  and  the  evader  simply  pays  the  superfare 
on  the  spot. 

The  rate  of  checking  is  low,  rarely  above  5 °l  of  daily  passengers. 
Superfares  are  generally  20  times  the  base  fare.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
detected  fraud  is  similarly  low,  averaging  less  than  1%  of  riders  on  most 
systems.  A study  by  R.A.T.P.  (Paris),  however,  showed  that  there  at  least, 
actual  fraud  could  be  twice  that  of  detected  fraud.  Officials  of  other 
transit  agencies  do  not  consider  this  discrepancy  unreasonable  in  spite  of 
random  checking  procedures.  Realizing  that  actual  fraud  may  be  higher  than 
detected  fraud,  the  analysis  in  this  paper  is  nevertheless  based  on  the  latter. 

The  resulting  fare  collection  equipment  requirements  are  far  less 
than  those  needed  for  barrier  systems.  Obviously  fare  gates  are  eliminated, 
although  some  aisle  dividers  may  be  used  to  clarify  the  free/paid  boundary 
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within  stations.  Transfer  vendors  are  not  needed  because  the  ticket  serves 
as  the  payment  receipt  for  the  entire  trio.  Bus  and  train  fare  collection 
equipment  is  similar  to  existing  operations  in  the  United  States,  but 
generally  also  includes  in-vehicle  validation  of  multi-ride  tickets.  Ticket 
vendors  are  obviously  needed  and  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  They  are 
found  in  stations,  and  in  some  Droperties,  on  the  vehicles  or  at  bus/train 
stops. 

Study  Methodology: 

Will  no-barrier  fare  collection  work-in  North  America?  No  city  has 
tried  it  in  this  hemisphere  although  it  is  used  extensively  throughout 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  No  city  until  Atlanta  had  even  looked  at 
the  possibility  of  using  the  concept.  The  problem  facing  MARTA  was  how 
to  determine  the  rate  of  fraud  to  be  expected. 

The  MARTA  decision  to  study  the  no-barrier  concept  of  fare  col- 
lection was  made  by  ifs  Board  in  October  1972  following  a request  for  its 
consideration  by  former  Atlanta  Mayor  Sam  Massell.  Rather  than  be  stu- 
died in  isolation,  it  was  incorporated  into  a comprehensive  fare  collection 
study  as  one  alternative.  This  larger  study  was  logically  separated  into 
two  parts.  The  first  analyzed  the  economic  implications  of  selected  fare 
system  alternatives.  The  second  focused  on  the  Droblem  of  estimating  the 
level  of  fraud  to  be  expected  under  a no-barrier  fare  system. 

It  was  known  from  the  start  that  an  estimation  of  fraud  would 
be  difficult.  No  such  study  had  previously  been  done;  it  was  unclear  what 
factors  needed  to  be  considered,  or  what  the  general  methodology  for  the 
study  should  be.  Obtaining  adequate  useful  data,  especially  from  Europe, 
promised  to  be  difficult.  Since  the  feasibility  of  the  no-barrier  concept 
was  strongly  tied  to  the  level  of  fragd,  the  estimate  of  that  level  needed 
to  come  from  a credible  source.  A team  was  formed  of  MARTA  planning  staff, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  and  specialists  in  quantitative  methods.  Each 
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member  analyzed  those  aspects  of  the  problem  related  to  his  field.  Results 
were  circulated  among  the  group,  and  a consensus  was  developed  on  the  rate 
of  fraud  expected. 

I strongly  recommend  this  type  of  methodology  for  research  in  the 
socio-economic  areas  of  transit.  The  operating  authority  at  little  ex- 
pense obtains  a great  deal  of  expertise.  It  also  receives  a biased  ad- 
vocate for  the  conclusion  should  its  defense  be  necessary.  Several  opinions 
merged  together  also  buttress  the  findings  much  more  successfully  than  would 
the  staff  alone  or  a consulting  firm,  (and  at  less  expense.  A consulting 
firm  was  initially  contracted  to  perform  the  study  at  $30,000.00;  as 
good  if  not  better  a product  was  obtained  for  $7,800  using  the  seven  indi- 
vidual consultants).  The  staff  manager  of  the  study  team  must  specify  his 
problem  carefully  in  terms  familiar  to  the  student  of  another  discipline; 
he  must  allow  creativity,  yet  constrain  the  tendency  to  wander;  and  he 
must  be  able  to  assimilate  the  diverse  subjects  and  jargon  into  the  required 
frame  of  reference.  But  this  is  what  planning  is  all  about. 

It  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  five  main  areas  in  attacking  this 

subject: 

1.  European  experience  with  no-barrier  fare  collection. 

2.  Quantitative  comparisons  of  European  and  American  factors. 

3.  Analogous  self-service  experience. 

4.  Sociological  factors  related  to  fraud. 

5.  Psychological  factors  related  to  fraud. 

Following  are  summaries  of  the  work  done  in  each  area. 

European  Experience  with  No-Barrier  Fare  Collection 

Self-service  fare  collection  has  been  in  use  less  than  20  years. 

The  experience  leading  up  to  its  implementation  were,  and  still  are,  common. 
Typically,  fares  prior  to  World  War  II  were  flat  within  a city  and  vehicles 
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used  two-man  crews,  After  the  war  labor  availability  in  the  transit  in- 
dustry began  to  decline,  the  result  of  both  an  economic  boom  in  the  private 
sector  with  its  higher  paying  jobs  and  the  lack  of  operating  subsidies  for 
higher  wages.  Distance-based  fare  structures  were  instituted  to  raise  reve- 
nues, still  with  two-man  crews.  By  the  early  1960's,  however,  labor 
shortages  were  acute  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  number  of  operating  oer- 
sonnel  had  to  be  reduced. 

At  that  time,  still  not  even  today,  the  state-of-the-art  of  fare 
collection  equipment  could  not  handle  the  collection  of  fares  over  all  mode 
within  an  integrated  regional  transit  network  especially  with  fares  based 
on  distance.  There  was  only  one  choice  available:  the  use  of  self-service 

equipment  by  the  passengers  policed  randomly  by  inspectors. 

Since  the  first  conversion  to  self-service  operation  in  Hamburg, 
acceptance  of  the  no-barrier  concept  has  been  rapidly  expanding  throughout 
western  Europe.  Self-service  fare  collection  is  also  used  extensively  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Russia.  Reasons  given  for  initiating  no-barrier  fare 
collection  vary  but  can  be  roughly  grouped  into  several  factors  the  predomi- 
nant ones  being:  financial  savings,  easing  of  employee  work  loads,  and 

overcoming  staff  shortages. 

While  the  experience  with  no-barrier  operation  varies  from  city  to 
city,  and  detailed  information  on  it  is  limited,  the  following  generalization 
can  be  made: 

*Self-service  concepts  appear  successful  once  inaugurated.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  not  one  city  which  initiated  self-service 
operation  has  reversed  its  decision;  fraud  rates  have  been  found 
to  be  acceptable.  The  concept,  moreover,  is  now  used  to  some 
extent  in  almost  every  European  country  and  under  a wide  range  of 
cultural  backgrounds.  Table  1 summarizes  the  reported  level  of 
fraud  for  a selection  of  cities. 
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Table  1 

Published  Fraud  Experience  in  European  Transit  Systems 

(Typical  Examples) 


City  °/ 

; Defrauders 

l of  Passengers 
Checked 

Amount  of 
Fine  (DM) 

Cologne 

1.6 

5.0 

10 

Dusseldorf 

0.43 

2.2 

20 

Frankfurt 

3.06 

0.8 

20 

Hannover 

0.3 

3.5 

20 

Stuttgart 

1.05 

3.6 

10 

Vienna 

0.25 

2.2 

14 

Antwerp 

0.01 

1.47 

7 

Brussel s 

0.05 

1.4 

7 

Grenobl e 

0.13 

2.5 

7.5 

Pari  s 

1.12 

1.66 

13.0 

Milan 

0.52 

2.82 

11 

Rome 

1.00 

0.09 

2 

Utrecht 

0.15 

2.5 

2 

Basel 

0.3 

10.0 

4 

Geneva 

0.75 

2.3 

25 

Lausanne 

0.35 

5.0 

4 

Zurich 

0.48 

9.0 

4 

Source: 

International 

Union  of  Public  Transport  (3,4) 

*The  range  of  cultures  which  successfully  utilize  no-barrier  fare 
collection  --  without  a significant  deviation  in  the  level  of 
fraud  --  would  indicate  that  the  influence  of  cultural  differences 
on  the  rate  of  fraud  is  not  particularly  significant. 
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*The  amount  of  fraud  experience  varies  by  mode,  with  the  least 
expected  on  the  bus,  the  most  on  rapid  transit. 

*Fraud  does  not  appear  to  vary  significantly  by  basic  socio- 
economic group.  Experience  shows  very  little  variance  by  income, 
section  of  the  city,  or  cultural  background.  Students  and  tourists 
are  slightly  more  troublesome. 

*Fare  evasion  occurs  for  a number  of  reasons  and  can  by  no  means 
be  completely  attributable  to  willful  violation. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  European  No-Barrier  Experience: 

This  task  was  designed  to  develop  a guantitative  explanation  of 
the  European  fraud  levels  (especially  German)  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
velop a numerical  estimate  of  the  expected  rate  of  fraud  in  Atlanta.  The 
basic  assumption  in  this  effort  was  that  European  and  American/Atlantan 
cultural  differences  were  non-existent.  Obviously  debatable,  this  assump- 
tion was  used  because,  a)  it  would  probably  provide  what  most  people  would 
agree  to  be  minimum  best  guess,  and  b)  it  is  necessary  for  any  such  quan- 
titative analysis  since  the  cultural  and  traditional  influences  are  too 
intangible  to  quantify  numerically. 

Available  socio-economic  data  on  European  cities  is  quite  limited. 

A series  of  indirect  transit  related  factors,  however,  were  determined  for 
a host  of  cities.  It  was  felt  that  statistical  relationships  (not  neces- 
sarily causal)  which  could  be  used  to  develoD  a manner  of  estimating  fraud 
may  exist  among  the  factors  that  define  characteri sties  of  these  transit 
systems.  In  order  to  give  some  structure  to  the  statistical  analysis,  a 
speculative  model  was  constructed  of  those  factors  which  might  provide  some 
motivation  to  defraud.  These  factors  included,  among  others,  the  following: 
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1.  Economic  Incentive:  A high  fare,  a low  superfare,  and  a low  rate  of 

enforcement  will  all  give  an  economic  incentive  to  defraud. 

2.  Embarrassment:  People  will  be  less  inclined  to  defraud  when  the 

transportation  mode  brings  them  in  a relationship  of  "intimacy"  with 
strangers  on  low  volume  modes  such  as  a bus,  as  opposed  to  their  rela- 
tionshiD  with  "total  strangers"  as  on  a high  volume  mode  such  as  rapid 
transit. 

3.  Proximity  to  Operating  Personnel:  People  will  be  less  inclined  to 

defraud  when  the  mode  puts  them  in  a close  physical  relationship  with 
the  operator  (as  on  a bus). 

4.  Familiarity  with  system:  Fraud  may  be  more  likely  to  be  committed 

out  of  confusion  when  the  system  is  patronized  by  occasional  riders 
or  others  who  for  some  reason  do  not  understand  its  operation. 

5.  Complexity  of  System:  This  is  somewhat  related  to  the  familiarity 
factor.  There  is  a greater  propensity  to  cheat  if  the  system  is 
complex  in  terms  of  fare  structure,  collection  devices,  etc. 

6.  Exposure  to  checking:  people  will  be  less  likely  to  cheat  if  they 

have  a higher  exposure  to  being  checked. 

7.  Quality  of  the  System:  There  may  be  an  inverse  relationship  between 

the  inclination  to  commit  fraud  and  the  perception  of  the  quality  of 
the  system. 

Briefly,  the  major  results  were: 

- the  intensity  of  checking  may  in  fact  respond  to,  and  not  result 
in,  a certain  level  of  fraud; 

- there  is  a positive  relationship  between  size  of  city  and  rate  of 
fraud; 

- rate  of  fraud  is  higher  for  cities  with  rapid  transit  systems; 

- complexity  of  fare  structure  does  not  appear  to  significantly  affect 


the  rate  of  fraud. 
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The  predicted  fraud  rate  for  Atlanta,  based  on  this  model  is:  3.48  + 

2.98  or  .50%  to  6.47%  (95%  C.I.). 

While  this  exercise  was  less  than  conclusive,  it  did  point  out 
the  apparent  importance  of  intangible,  non-quanti tative  factors.  It  was 
used  as  one  element  in  the  overall  fraud  determination  process. 

Analogous  Self-Service  Experience 

A number  of  instances  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  which 
success  of  an  operation  relies  on  the  assumption  that  the  user  is  basically 
honest.  These  may  be  used  as  proxies  to  develop  a broad  picture  on  the 
apparent  propensity  to  defraud  by  Americans.  None  are  directly  equivalent 
to  no-barrier  fare  collection;  nevertheless,  what  is  important  is  that 
there  are  common  elements  in  these  very  diverse  experiences,  which  allow 
us  to  derive  some  useful  conclusions.  In  seven  examples  of  this  type  of 
operation,  mostly  in  the  Atlanta  area,  the  experience  has  been  briefly  as 
follows: 

Self-service  gas  stations:  Revenue  loss  from  "drive  aways"  is  far  less 

than  one  percent  on  a typical  purchase  of  $5.00  - $8.00.  They  appear  to 
be  an  equal  problem  in  both  regular  and  self-service  operation. 

Telephone  fraud:  Excluding  electronic  means  of  committing  fraud  there  are 

several  means  of  acting  dishonorably:  a)  direct  distance  dialing  giving 

an  erroneous  origin  number,  b)  disassociation  with  a call  upon  billing,  c) 
credit  card  misuse,  d)  third  party  billing  to  a false  number,  e)  false  pay 
phone  problems,  and  f)  coded  messages  through  operator.  The  combined  loss 
of  revenue  from  these  frauds  is  far  less  than  1%  of  gross  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Southern  Bell. 

There  seems  to  be  no  correlation  between  income  and  fraud;  affluent  Dersons 
appear  to  cheat  as  much  as  low  income  persons.  However,  select  groups, 
noticeably  students/young  people,  military  personnel,  and  truck  drivers 
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(coded  messages),  display  a higher  incidence  of  attempted  fraud.  The  ap- 
parent effect  on  enforcement  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Ultimately  it 
resides  in  the  threat  of  the  loss  of  one's  phone. 

Newspaper  vendor:  The  present  system  of  locked  boxes  used  by  the  Atlanta 

Journal -Consti tution  yields  about  99%  revenues.  Less  than  one-half  of  1% 
of  newspapers  sold  through  locked  boxes  are  reported  stolen.  For  example, 
out  of  12,000  papers  distributed  during  a typical  weekday,  only  26  were 
stolen,  and  on  Sunday  40  out  of  2000  were  taken.  Enforcement  procedures 
used  to  combat  fraud  are  weak.  Persons  taken  to  court  are  usually  dis- 
missed. No  fines  are  usually  collected  in  court. 

Toll  way  facilities:  The  following  fraud  rates  include  nonpayment  due  to 

jammed  machines,  leaving  before  the  red-to-green  light  changes,  etc. 

Fraud  rates  at  automatic  lanes  typically  are  under  1%  with  a maximum  of 
about  2.0%.  There  is  some  indication  that  variances  exist  among  cities. 
Because  these  lanes  are  next  to  manned  lanes,  they  are  usually  if  not  con- 
stantly, monitored.  Fraud  rates  at  remote  lanes  are  higher  because  of 
the  very  low  supervision  given  them.  These  lanes  are  very  close  to  true 
honor  situations.  Rates  are  typically  5 % - 10%.  Roughly  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  the  fraud  appears  to  result  from  lack  of  correct  change. 

Central  stall  box  honor  parking:  There  are  several  central  stall  box  lots 

in  Atlanta  which  utilize  an  "honor"  approach.  In  these  lots  a locked  rack 
of  boxes  is  provided,  each  with  a coin  size  slit  and  a number  which  cor- 
responds to  a parking  space.  A patron  is  expected  to  deposit  the  parking 
fee  in  the  box  corresponding  to  the  space  the  car  is  parked  in.  The 
system  is  used  mostly  off-peak,  nights,  weekends,  and  holidays  and  in  lots 
which  do  not  bring  in  enough  revenue  to  support  a full  time  attendant. 
Patrolling  varies  from  twice  a night  to  almost  hourly.  The  rate  of  fraud 
is  10%  or  less.  Much  of  this  fraud  appears  to  be  related  to  the  predominantly 
off-peak  nature  of  the  operation  and  the  possible  confusion  over  whether 
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payment  is  necessary. 

Shopl  iftinq:  The  basic  philosophy  of  department  store  operation  self-service 

underlies  an  assumption  of  trust.  Recently,  it  appears,  shoplifting  has 
increased  to  the  extent  that  retail  establishments  have  had  to  put  in 
measures  to  counter  the  abuse  of  this  trust.  A recent  study  by  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  placed  the  revenue  loss  from  all  sources  at 
8 .7%  of  sales.  Yet,  only  30-40%  of  this  loss  is  attributed  to  the  public, 
including  professional  thieves.  Other  studies  show  shoplifters  accounting 
for  about  1%  of  sales  revenue  losses,  as  high  as  2.0%.  The  remaining  5.2- 
6.1%  in  the  NRMA  study  is  attributed  to  employee  theft  and  bookkeeping 
error.  This  2 to  1 split  is  confirmed  by  other  studies.  Naturally  strict 
criminal  penalties  are  the  risk  involved. 

Barrier  transit  systems:  Several  of  the  new  rapid  transit  systems  operate 

stations  with  few  or  no  personnel.  In  spite  of  obvious  physical  barriers 
in  the  form  of  fare  gates  both  entering  and  exiting,  there  are  elements  of 
an  honor  approach  involved.  Fraud  rates  for  barrier  transit  systems  appear 
to  range  from  less  than  0.5%  to  2%  at  times  even  higher.  This  range  does 
not  seem  to  vary  much  between  the  simple  turnstile  fare  gate  system  and 
the  more  sophisticated  systems.  Moreover,  no  system  contacted  said  that 
there  was  any  noticeable  variation  in  the  rate  of  fraud  between  income 
groups.  Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  analogous  honor 
situations. 

- The  level  of  fraud  is  always  fairly  low,  never  larger  than  10%, 
generally  less  than  2-3%.  This  alone  is  important  no  matter  what 
factors  lay  behind  the  differences  within  this  0-10%  range. 

- There  are  no  factors  which  appear  to  explain  with  any  confidence 

in  a quantitative  sense  the  reason  behind  the  rate  of  fraud.  Image 
of  the  group  against  which  the  fraud  is  being  committed  and  level 
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of  enforcement  are  the  closest  explanatory  variables  but  even 
they  are  of  only  limited  use. 

Sociological  Factors  Related  To  Fraud  Estimation: 

The  next  two  sections  discuss  sociological  and  psychological 
factors  that  may  help  us  understand  why  and  how  people  confront  the  pos- 
sibility of  committing  fraud.  The  low  rate  of  fraud  with  European  no-bar- 
rier fare  collection  under  so  many  different  cultural  conditions,  and  the 
low  rate  of  fraud  under  a wide  range  of  analogous  self-service  operations  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  indicate  that  the  basic  sociological  or  psychologi- 
cal factors  exist  which  may  transcend  cultural  differences. 

There  is  no  direct  information  that  allows  us  to  give  a very  precise 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  percent  of  the  general  population  can  be 
expected  to  commit  fraud.  The  most  important  single  conclusion  from  the 
data  is  that  "normal"  respectable  people  can  and  do  engage  in  systematic 
criminality.  It  would  seem  fair  to  conclude  that  over  half  of  the  general 
population  has  some  experience  and  propensity  to  engage  in  oetty  theft 
and  fraudulent  behavior  given  the  opportunity  on  a routine  basis. 

The  important  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that  while  most  of  us 
at  some  time  commit  illegal  acts  --  be  it  parking  without  feeding  the  meter, 
or  bus  transfer  abuse,  or  employee  theft,  --  it  is  safe  to  say  that  far 
fewer  of  us  do  so  regularly.  Probably  less  than  1 % of  us  either  are  in- 
veterate cheaters  or  are  incorrupti bly  honest.  On  a day-to-day  basis, 
therefore,  it  is  inappropriate  to--assume  that  over  50%  of  all  transit 
users,  or  even  close  to  that  figure,  will  evade  the  payment  of  fares. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  concluding  that  any 
groups  or  minority  will  commit  substantially  less  or  more  fare  evasion  than 
others.  But  some  groups  are  known  to  be  more  prone  to  commit  fraud.  The 
only  groups  of  relevance  to  transit  usage  are  adolescents  and  students. 

They  invariably  commit  more  small  crimes  in  just  about  any  area  and  in  just 
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about  any  country  than  does  the  public-at-large. 

Psychological  Factors  Related  to  Fraud  Estimation 

A priori , one  would  assume  that  the  more  checking,  the  less  fraud. 

But  studies  show  that  this  may  not  be  the  case.  Constant,  persistent  moni- 
toring probably  causes  people  to  feel  too  self-conscious  and  consequently 
leads  to  irritation  and  annoyance.  There  is  a tendency  of  the  public  to 
counteract  all  attempts  by  public  officials  to  design  public  facilities  than 
appear  impregnable.  Such  facilities  provoke,  rather  than  discourage  the 
public.  The  result  is  simply  that  more  ingenious  ways  would  be  devised  by 
the  public  to  commit  theft,  vandalism,  etc.  Similarly,  excessive  checking 
or  a very  high  level  of  superfare  may  lead  to  even  more  fraud  as  a form  of 
rebel  lion. 

The  penalty  for  fraud  is  theoretically  a product  of  the  risk  of 
being  caught  and  the  size  of  the  sanction  if  one  is  caught.  Objectively 
the  sanction  is  the  superfare  and  the  risk  is  the  check  rate,  but  there  are 
subjective  aspects.  Subjective  sanctions  include  the  embarrassment  at  being 
caught  in  front  of  other  riders.  Embarrassment  should  be  greater  when  a 
person  is  caught  in  front  of  acquaintances,  making  the  sanction  greater  in 
a bus  where  commuters  get  to  know  one  another  than  on  a more  anonymous  train. 
The  perceived  risk  of  being  caught  probably  also  depends  upon  the  number  of 
others  around.  A rider  could  feel  greater  risk  on,  say,  a bus  with  50  pas- 
sengers than  on  a train  with  500,  regardless  of  the  objective  risk.  These 
factors  could  explain  why  fraud  is  lower  on  buses  than  on  trains.  It  is 
important  to  realize  that  public  transit  passengers,  especially  in  buses 
and  surface  vehicles  are  not  anonymous.  People  ride  the  same  route  every 
day  and  know  other  passengers  by  sight.  The  passengers  are  "intimate 
strangers"  who  never  speak  on  the  bus  but  who  would  greet  one  another  if 
they  met  elsewhere. 
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What  happens  when  a person  is  caught  in  the  act  of  doing  something 
wrong?  Experiments  have  shown  that  when  a person  is  confronted  by  a person 
against  whom  he  has  transgressed,  he  may: 

(a)  very  likely  attempt  to  alleviate  his  shame  as  well  as  to  appease  the 
latter  by  complying,  or  (b)  try  to  maintain  a positive  self-image  by  sup- 
posing that  the  person  he  harmed  deserved  to  be  harmed. 

These  reactions  are  typical  reactions  of  no-barrier  enforcement  in 
Europe.  Many  persons  quickly  pay  the  superfare  to  minimize  embarrassment 
and  shame,  often  to  the  extent  of  having  the  fine  amount  readily  available 
for  pyament  at  all  times.  Some,  however,  argue  over  the  payment.  Standard 
practice  in  these  cases  is  to  separate  the  defrauder  from  the  others  (by 
getting  off  with  him  at  the  next  stop,  for  instance).  Quite  often  this 
alone  results  in  quick  payment.  The  threat  of  police  arrest  is  a secon- 
dary and  very  effective  next  resort.  Moreover,  if  the  representative  is 
seen  as  doing  a legitimate  job,  he  would  be  unlikely  to  arouse  personal 
animosity.  If  he  is  seen  as  overstepping  his  bounds  or  acting  in  a personal 
rather  than  a professional  manner,  he  might  be  more  likely  to  trigger  an- 
tagonism. Europe  finds  that  women  are  very  effective  inspectors  and  it 
may  be  well  for  transit  agencies  here  to  make  effective  use  of  them  in 
this  capacity. 

If  all  other  things  are  held  constant,  fraud  will  be  expected  to 
increase  as  the  fare  increases  for  the  simply  economic  reason  that  oeople 
will  be  less  able  to  pay  the  fare;  and  the  effect  is  not  likely  to  be 
a smooth  one.  People  have  notions  that  certain  amounts  of  money  are  ap- 
propriate for  certain  things.  In  addition  to  the  economic  reason,  there 
is  evidence  that  if  a situation  progressively  becomes  more  adverse  until 
it  reaches  a certain  point,  people  resent  it  more  than  they  would  have  if 
the  situation  had  initially  been  as  adverse  as  it  eventually  becomes. 

This  is  because  the  resentment  is  compounded  by  a sense  of  loss.  The  same 
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response  may  result  from  increased  transit  fares. 

The  Estimate  of  Fraud 

The  estimated  rate  of  fraud  developed  in  this  study  is  derived 
from  the  following  arguments: 

- assuming  complete  identity  between  European  and  American  culture, 
one  would  expect  a range  of  fraud  between  0.5%  (the  average  of  the 
28  city  sample)  and  2.0%  (a  figure  approaching  the  upper  limit  of 
fraud,  even  for  large  cities). 

- Although  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  most  Americans  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  assuming  they  are  as  honest  as  Europeans.  However,  it 
is  quite  doubtful  that  Americans  are  many  times  more  dishonest. 

The  low  rate  of  fraud  over  so  wide  a range  of  cultures  discussed 
above  is  a positive  indication  of  this  belief.  So  is  the  apparent 
universality  of  the  psychological  "embarrassment  factor." 

- The  experience  with  analogous  honor  situations  in  the  United  States, 
although  varied  and  not  directly  related,  does  show  a general  level 
of  fraud  below  5%.  The  few  cases  above  5%  is  typically  due  to  an 
absence  of  enforcement  (e.g.,  isolated  toll  ramps).  It  could  also 
be  assumed  that  the  minimum  level  of  fraud  is  established  by  the 
rate  at  which  people  cheat  in  existing,  barrier  systems  in  the 
United  States  (approx.  1%). 

- The  quantitative  estimate  of  fraud,  although  based  on  a model  with 
obvious  limitations,  results  in  a range  of  fraud  expected  between 
0. 5%  and  6.  5%. 

The  consensus  among  the  working  group  is:  Provided  that  the  no- 

barrier system  employed  is  approached  in  a manner  discussed  below,  the 
expected  rate  of  fraud  will  most  probably  be  3%  - 5%  of  daily  ridership. 

This  estimate  of  fraud  would  assume: 
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- The  attitude  by  MARTA,  reflected  in  the  implementation  of  such  a 
system,  that  the  no-barrier  concept  works  best  not  through  strict 
punitive  measures  and  high  enforcement  but  because  its  patrons  react 
positively  toward  positive  incentives. 

- The  maximum  utilization  of  prepaid  passes  the  sales  of  which  are 
well  marketed,  and  which  would  offer  readily  apparent  conveniences. 

- A checking  and  enforcement  policy  which  is  fair,  impartially  ad- 
ministered, and  is  explained  in  detail  and  in  advance  to  all  riders. 

The  Potential  for  No-Barrier  Fare  Collection  in  the  United  States: 

Presently  there  are  no  self-service  systems  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  and  perhaps  this  is  the  single  major  obstacle  facing  the 
implementation  of  this  concept.  On  the  plus  side,  this  concept  offers  the 
following: 

1.  Flexibility:  No  barrier  fare  collection  is  adaptable  to  any 

conceivable  fare  structure  and  mode.  It  is  especially  suited 

to  multi-mode,  complex  zone  or  graduated  fare  structures,  beyond 
the  state-of-the-art  of  fare  collection  hardware. 

2.  Passenger  Appeal:  The  simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  no- 

barrier system  is  very  attractive  to  system  users.  First,  of 
course,  it  dispenses  with  barriers  which  is  psychologically  at- 
tractive in  a world  already  overly  protected.  Second,  the 
ticket  or  pass  is  used  throughout  the  trip;  separate  transfers 
for  mode  changes  are  not  needed.  Third,  the  presence  of  in- 
spectors gives  the  system  both  a more  human  touch  and  a greater 
perception  of  security.  And  finally,  no-barrier  fare  collection, 
allowing  for  multi -door  loading  of  buses  or  light  rail,  speeds 

up  the  service  offered  and  reduces  the  cost  of  operations. 

The  no-barrier  concept  presents  some  disadvantages: 
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1.  Wages:  This  system  is  more  labor  intensive  since  it  relies  on  teams 

of  inspectors  as  a means  of  control.  In  the  United  States,  without 
the  labor  shortages  which  have  prevailed  in  Europe  recently,  the  self- 
service  operation  could  produce  a built-in,  excessive  dependence  on 
labor  with  its  attendant  wage  escalation,  rules,  etc. 

2.  Legalities:  It  is  unclear  what  legal  problems  are  involved  in  on-the- 

spot  penalty  procedures.  It  is  a general  misconception,  for  instance, 
that  one's  right  to  due  process  is  seriously  compromised  by  the  on-the- 
spot  penalty  in  Europe.  Yet,  until  legal  issues  involved  are  re- 
searched and  some  actual  experience  is  gained,  the  entire  area  will 

be  one  of  conjecture. 

Nevertheless,  any  fare  collection  study  in  the  United  States  should 
consider  the  no-barrier  concept  as  a serious  alternative.  In  the  right  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  of  obvious  superiority  and  could  be  the  only  feasible 
alternative.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  applications. 

1.  Zone-fare  rapid  transit  with  integrated  bus  service:  The  capital  cost 

savings  on  sophisticated  equipment  is  substantial  in  such  a situation. 
While  operating  costs  may  be  higher  (not  necessarily  true  under  a dis- 
tance-based fare  structure),  no-barrier  fare  collection  offers  such 
substantial  benefits  in  the  areas  of  passenger  appeal,  convenience, 
fare  policy  flexibility,  public  relations,  and  possibly  security  that 
it  must  be  given  serious  considerations. 

2.  Light  rail  networks:  Unlike  rapid  transit,  light  rail  does  not  operate 

I 

within  a completely  private  right-of-way.  Access  control  through  bar- 

I 

riers  becomes  impossible.  Compounding  the  "problem",  the  vehicle  is 
too  large  to  have  front  door,  single-aisle  loading  which  forces  the 
multidoor  vehicle  to  be  operated  inefficiently.  In  transit,  it  is 
grossly  inefficient  to  have  an  operator  in  the  car  only  to  collect 
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fares.  No-barrier  fare  collection  is  a must  for  light  rail  systems. 

3.  Bus  systems  (especially  with  distance-based  fare  structures): 

Controlling  zone  fare  structures  in  a bus  is  an  annoying  problem,  either 
because  it  requires  payment  at  exiting  only  (at  front  door)  or  the  stop- 
ping of  the  bus  at  the  zone  boundary  to  collect  the  surcharge.  Gra- 
duated fare  structures  are  almost  impossible  with  conventional  bus  fare 
collection  practices. 

Almost  as  a prerequisite  for  no-barrier  fare  collection  is  the 
extensive  use  of  passes  or  prepaid  trip  options.  They  lessen  fraud  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  conveniences  to  both  the  users  and  the  operators. 

Concl usion 

This  paper  has  tried  to  shed  some  light  on  an  aspect  of  transit 
operations  which  has  found  almost  universal  success  in  Europe,  but  remains 
in  darkness  in  the  United  States.  Although  not  a panacea  by  any  means,  no- 
barrier fare  collections  may  be  a very  attractive  alternative  to  fare  col- 
lection problems  arising  from  the  increased  integration  of  modes, 
greater  emphasis  of  transit  market  differentiation,  and  the  potential 
growth  of  light  rail  systems. 

The  fraud  estimation  study  performed  by  MARTA,  rough  as  it  may 
have  been,  did  not  reveal  any  propensity  to  large-scale  rampant  cheating. 

This  issue  has  unreal istically  dominated  discussions  of  the  no-barrier  con- 
cepts and  overwhelmed  any  rational  analysis  of  its  benefits.  It  appears 
unwarranted,  although  some  doubt-will  remain  until  the  first  no-barrier 
system  is  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  should  encourage  and 
underwrite  studies  on  the  no-barrier  concept,  especially  the  legal  issues 
involved  and  should  fund  at  least  one  well-planned  demonstration  of  such 
a fare  collection  concept.  European  experience  points  up  a great  lagging 
on  our  part  of  an  improvement  to  transit  which  appears  well  worth  considering. 
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PAASWELL : Our  next  speaker  is  Daniel  M.  Schores,  Jr.,  Associate 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology,  Austin  College.  He  will  speak  on 
"Latent-Demand  Groups  and  Their  Leisure." 


Dr.  Charles  Hunter 3 Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  Bishop  College 3 Dallas 3 Texas 3 
takes  careful  notes  during  workshop  session. 


Dr.  Daniel  M.  Schores3  Jr.3  Department  of  Sociology 3 
Austin  College3  Sherman 3 Texas3  talks  with  Richard 
Stanger  during  brief  coffee  break.  He  later  discussed 
some  policy  recommendations  concerning  the  involvement 
of  low  income  transit  dependent  groups  in  transportation 
planning. 


LATENT-DEMAND  GROUPS  AND  THEIR  LEISURE 

by 

Daniel  M.  Schores 
Department  of  Sociology 
Austin  College 

A retired  gentleman  of  71  years  who  retains  much  of  his  earlier  vigor 
desires  to  take  advantage  of  his  city's  offer  of  small  garden  plots  at 
the  city's  edge.  However , since  no  public  transportation  is  available,  he 
must  let  the  opportunity  pass  unused. 

A low-income  black  family  with  three  small  children  can't  visit 
the  municipal  zoo,  park  or  museum  on  weekends  as  they  would  like  because 
city  buses  do  not  operate  except  on  "work  days." 

An  elderly  woman  wants  very  much  to  visit  her  bereaved  friend 
across  town,  yet  no  transportation  goes  within  eight  blocks  of  her  friend's 
home  and  at  80  you  hesitate  to  walk  that  far  in  a strange  neighborhood. 

Neal  is  a brilliant  nine-year  old  student  but  he  can't  get  to  the 
main  public  library  in  inclement  weather  since  public  transportation  doesn't 
run  near  his  public  housing  project  and  his  family  cannot  afford  an  automobile. 

Two  young  deaf  children  in  Selma,  Alabama  are  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  school  for  the  handicapped  in  their  conmunity  as  they 

live  beyond  the  range  of  the  school's  buses  and  no  other  economical  transit 

• + 1 
exists. 

On  and  on  the  examples  go.  Too  often  "you  can't  get  there  from  here." 
That  low-income,  transit-dependent  groups  have  unmet  needs  because  of  their 
lack  of  mobility  is  not  news!  Yet  too  often  the  dimensions  of  their  problem 
are  not  fully  seen.  I would  like  to  speak  to  some  of  these  unrecognized 
dimensions,  namely  those  related  to  human  leisure. 
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The  Problem 

From  policy  decisions  made  by  government  agencies,  one  would  think 
that  low-income  transit-dependent  groups  only  need  to  shop  for  groceries 
or  visit  the  doctor.  These  needs  are  what  we  hear  talked  about!  A full, 
meaningful  contemporary  lifestyle,  however,  includes  far  more  than  these 
basic  physical  needs.  The  human  psyche  must  have  opportunities  to  engage 
in  1 eisure-rel ated  activities  and  to  do  so  necessitates  adequate  means  of 
transportation.  This  paper  addresses  itself  to  two  aspects  of  this 
problem:  (1)  The  unmet  need  for  leisure-activity  transportation;  and  (2) 

the  lack  of  participation  by  transit-dependent  groups  in  the  planning  process 
for  promoting  such  mobility. 

First,  let  us  define  a couple  terms.  "Leisure-activities"  will 
be  used  in  its  broadest  sense  in  "any  free  choice  activity  which  makes 
life  worth  living."  This  includes  the  customary  entertainment  cluster  which 

involves  such  diverse  time  usages  as  attending  a free  concert  in  the  park 

<* 

to  window-shopping  along  a downtown  avenue,  from  participating  in  a chess 
club  to  listening  to  a political  candidate's  rally,  from  a quiet  evening 
with  a friend  to  a movie.  It  also  includes  opportunities  for  recreation 
such  as  a minority-group  teenager  skating  at  a municipal  rink,  an  elderly 
couple  walking  their  mile-a-day  in  the  protection  of  an  enclosed  shopping 
mall, persons  securing  the  necessary  supplies  for  their  favorite  hobby 
or  meeting  with  others  who  share  the  same  interests.  It  also  includes 
riding  for  sightseeing  as  well  as  a visit  to  an  art  gallery  or  bowling 
alley.  Leisure  related  activities  may  also  be  education:  the  planetarium 

or  historical  museum  for  the  school  child,  civic  meetings  on  medicare  for 
the  elderly,  music  lessons  or  evening  classes  at  a community  college.  In 
most  cases  this  requires  some  form  of  public  transit.  Though  often  over- 
looked, leisure  may  also  take  the 'form  of  political  activity,  especially 
necessary  for  fair  representation  by  the  population  group  under  discussion; 
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these  might  include  organizing  food  or  drug  coops,  monitoring  the  courts, 
using  the  grievance  procedures  available  to  tenant  organizations,  checking 
on  one's  Social  Security,  participating  in  a.  political  party,  or  getting 
out  to  vote.  Repeating,  leisure  activities  are  those  free-time  choices 
which  make  life  worth  living.  They  are  not  "extra"  or  "non-essential"; 
they  are  very  meaningful  to  the  personality  of  man  whether  one  is  middle- 
class  or  low-income,  young  or  elderly. 

The  term  "transit-dependent"  will  be  used  to  refer  to  those  per- 
sons with  limited  or  no  personal  means  of  transportation . With  the  rising 
price  of  gasoline  this  category  may  include  an  increasing  number  of  low- 
income  Americans.  It  also  includes  those  with  moderate  incomes  who  for 
other  reasons  cannot  use  a private  automobile. .. the  physically  handicapped, 
the  near-blind,  the  too-young  or  the  emotionally  unstable.  One  common 
justification  for  retirement  is  that  it  gives  one  freedom  to  travel  (note 
the  popularity  of  group  tours  for  senior  citizens),  yet  society  has  often 
conspired  to  limit  a person's  mobility  if  personally  owned  transportation 
is  not  had. 

The  Case  for  Mobility  for  Leisure 

In  this  age  of  decreasing  hours  of  employment  and  lengthening  life 
span,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  argue  in  behalf  of  every  citizen's 
right  to  pursue  a choice  of  free-time  activities.  Especially  are  the  young 
and  older  Americans  in  need  of  mobility  for  leisure.  Before  the  years  of 
formal  schooling  and  work,  and  after  retirement  is  our  greatest  source  of 
free-choice  time.  The  average  citizen  today  has  twenty-two  years  more 
free  time  during  his.  life  than  did  his  grandparents:  he  starts  to  work 

later,  following  additional  schooling,  lives  longer  and  retires  earlier. 
Presently  75  percent  of  this  free  time  is  spent  at  home,  but  the  trend 
is  toward  special  interest  groups  and  commercial  establishments  drawing 
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individuals  outside  their  formerly  circumscribed  territory.  Even  while 
children  are  in  school  or  the  employed  person  in  the  labor  force,  an  amazing 
amount  of  free  choice  time  exists.  The  average  U.S.  worker  on  a typical 
forty-hour  week  has  3700  free  time  hours  annually  beyond  work  and  sleep. 

This  is  equivalent  to  230  days  of  sixteen  hours  each  per  year  which  must  be 
filled  with  activity.  Even  allowing  for  leisurely  baths  and  meals,  just 
plain  "goofing-off"  and  the  ever-present  television  set,  people  sitll  must 
make  choices  as  to  how  best  to  use  this  extra  time.  IjT  a person  is  mobile 
the  range  of  alternatives  increases  vastly. 

Arguments  in  behalf  of  mobility  for  total  leisure  activities  include 

(A)  Better  physical  health It  perhaps  goes  without  saying  that 

a person  who  remains  active  physically  retains  better  health  and  lengthens 
his  life  span.  Since  much  of  urban  living  is  in  residential  areas  often 
removed  from  environments  conducive  to  physical  exercise,  some  form  of 
transit  is  needed... to  the  basketball  court  or  baseball  diamond  for  the 
youngster,  to  locations  where  one  can  stroll  quietly  amid  trees  or  where  one 
can  safely  bicycle.  Through  zoning  laws,  most  commercial  recreational  faci- 
lities are  not  located  in  apartment  or  single  family  residential  centers. 

In  fact,  increasingly  we  find  large  "sports  parks"  or  multi-use  complexes 
which  can  provide  a variety  of  physical  recreation,  but  these  tend  to  be 
located  on  the  city's  edge.  Picnics  and  day-trips  to  the  out-of-doors  can 
be  enjoyed  at  low  cost  if  one  can  get  there  and  back.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  problem  is  not  solely  one  of  transportation  since  motivation  to 
engage  in  healthful  exercise  is  essential,  though  the  lack  of  readily  avail- 
able, low-cost  transit  does  much  to  frustrate  and  motivate  changes  in  one's 
sedentary  habits. 
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(B)  Improved  Mental  Health  --  Whether  it  be  engagement  in  one's  hobbies, 
associating  with  other  persons  socially,  or  being  reassured  at  the  county  court 
house  that  you  qualify  for  tax  relief,  the  elderly  person's  mental  health  is 
improved.  Social  isolation  of  both  the  older  citizen  and  the  lower-income 
housewife  is  a problem  of  major  proportions.  Ruth  Bennett,  research  scientist 

in  gerontology  with  the  New  York  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  professor 
at  Columbia  University,  sums  up  available  research  data  on  social  isolation  as 
follows:  "We  are  convi need. .. that  social  isolation  has  a negative  impact 

on  the  aged;  it  desocial izes  them,  hampers  social  adjustment,  and  seems  to  re- 
duce independence."  While  she  does  not  claim  that  isolation  is  synonymous 
with  mental  problems,  it  can  set  the  stage  for  such  disorders  leading  to 
"serious,  and  possibly  irreversible  impairments--cognitive  and  other."  Hope- 
fully, she  concludes,  "Unlike  senile  mental  disorders,  the  effects  of  isolation 

2 

may  be  reversible  through  resocialization  programs." 

In  addition  to  lack  of  mobility,  if  has  been  found  that  inefficient 
mass  transit  does  more  to  people  than  slow  them  down.  Psychiatrists  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  "blamed  a growing  number  of  mental  ailments  on  frustra- 
tions of  traffic  tie-ups,"  some  of  which  slowed  traffic  down  to  two  miles 
per  hour. ^ 

(C)  Increased  Citizen  Participation  --  So  much  of  a low-income 
person's  world  is  narrowly  provincial  due  to  geographical  immobility,  fear 
of  venturing  into  strange  new  activities,  or  because  of  cost  factors  that 
it  behooves  government  and  private  agencies  to  foster  as  many  ways  as 
possible  to  encourage  civic  participation.  Voter  registration  and  polling 
places  may  appear  convenient  to  middle-class  citizens  with  their  personal 
autos,  but  a walk  of  half-mile  to  two-miles  for  the  disabled  or  elderly  is 
an  impossibility.  Public  forums  which  normally  hold  evening  meetings  may 
unintentionally  eliminate  the  presence  of  the  older  citizen  if  they  must  re- 
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sort  of  infrequent  public  transit  back  home  after  dark. . .assuming  that  such 
transportation  is  even  available.  Even  desirable  senior  citizen  activities 
often  require  car  pools  or  mass  transit,  yet  many  persons  living  alone  hesi- 
tate to  depend  upon  others  time  and  time  again.  Walking  is  an  alternative 
pattern  for  mobility,  but  security  problems,  uneven  sidewalks,  poor  lighting 
and  busy  streets  are  usually  mentioned  as  significant  barriers.  A Minneapolis 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  study  discovered  that  45  percent  of  those 
interviewed  in  the  housing  complex  engaged  in  social  visiting  several  times 
per  week,  but  that  "when  transportation  is  provided,  more  people  attend  or- 
ganized activities. 1,4  The  same  study  showed  that  while  over  half  rode  a 
city  bus  every  week  or  oftener,  more  would  have  except  for  their  inability 
to  step  aboard  or  tolerate  long  standing  waits. 

Language  barriers,  somewhat  indirectly  related  to  transportation, 
should  be  mentioned.  When  bus  and  taxi  operators  are  not  bilingual  in  areas 
where  a second-language  is  widely  used,  many  low-income  individuals  may  not 
be  able  to  use  existing  transit  services  with  ahy  confidence.  With  Spanish- 
speaking persons  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  metropolitan  areas,  some  simple 
instructions  in  giving  directions  or  answering  questions  concerning  fares 
might  be  given  the  drivers. 

The  editors  of  the  National  Retired  Teacher's  Association  Journal 
listed  in  their  "Declaration  of  Aging  Rights"  the  "right  to  move  about  freely, 
reasonably  and  conveniently."5  The  fulfillment  of  this  would  certainly  per- 
mit more  effective  participation  in  their  community. 

(D)  Mutual  Benfits  of  Friendships  --  While  Rosow  discovered  in  a 
1967  study  that  middle-class  persons  have  significantly  more  friends  than 
do  those  in  the  working  class,  these  working  class  individuals  have  a greater 
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local  dependency  for  their  friendships.  Their  social  ties  appear  to  be 
both  within  neighborhoods  (possibly  within  walking  distance)  and  the  specific 
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metropolitan  area  (definitely  requiring  transportation) . Other  research  in- 
dicates that  people  with  friends  cope  with  crisis  better  than  those  who  are 
loners.  Dr.  Marjorie  Lowenthal's  mental  health  study  states,  "In  analyzing 
life  histories. . .we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  happiest  and  healthiest 
among  them  often  seemed  to  be  people  who  were,  or  had  been,  involved  in  one  or 
more  personal  relationships. Through  becoming  involved  in  new  friendships 
or  social  organizations,  elderly  persons  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their 
loved  ones  and  friends.  Yet  when  your  legs  are  not  as  "good  as  they  used  to 
be"  for  walking,  taxis  are  expensive,  poor  eyesight  does  not  permit  driving 
yourself,  then  one  is  thrown  back  upon  mass  public  transit. 

Family  contacts  are  often  primary  sources  of  emotional  support  for 
older  persons.  Interestingly,  though  70-80  percent  of  the  Black  elderly  can 
be  classed  as  in  or  near  the  poverty  level  they  have  been  found  to  be  less 
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isolated  from  their  families  than  are  whites.  Thus  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  all  elderly  be  considered  in  terms  of  transit  needs'and  not 
minority  groups  alone.  Another  significant  study  found  that  lower  income 
individuals  take  a greater  number  of  social  trips  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
friends,  neighbors  and  relatives  than  do  higher  income  groups,  possibly  be- 
cause this  form  of  leisure  involves  little  or  no  cost  in  contrast  to  other 
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more  commercial  forms_  of  leisure. 

(E)  Economic  Advantage  to  Community  --  Even  though  the  population 
group  under  discussion  in  this  paper  is  marked  by  low  income,  they  neverthe- 
less form  a sizeable  economic  consumer  group  by  their  sheer  numbers.  The 
total  economy  of  a metropolitan  area  would  benefit  from  their  being  able 
to  travel  more  widely  in  relation  to  leisure  activities.  If  adequate  tran- 
sit also  meant  the  possibility  of  supplementing  incomes,  their  purchasing 
power  would  rise  accordingly.  Thus  the  economic  market  would  be  one  bene- 
ficiary from  a proper  system  of  mass  transit. 
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At  present  an  undue  proportion  of  income  is  spent  in  high-priced 
neighborhood  stores,  short-changing  the  needy  in  terms  of  the  amount  and 
quality  of  goods  purchased  or  for  inefficient  forms  of  transportation.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  an  elderly  black  couple  in  a new  high  rise  sub- 
sidized housing  project  in  a southern  urban  center  who  walk  a mile  to  a super- 
market, then  must  take  an  expensive  taxi  home  with  their  load  of  groceries, 

"so  the  driver  can  help  carry."  This  couple  has  never  taken  a trip  out 
of  town  or  had  a vacation  in  the  man's  73  years.  A rare  outing  to  a small 
fishing  lake  is  their  only  opportunity  to  leave  the  two  mile  walking-radius 
around  their  apartment.^  Even  with  adequate  incomes  some  physically  han- 
dicapped persons  cannot  get  out  into  the  community  for  leisure  activites, 
thus  depriving  both  themselves  and  the  marketplaces  of  their  purchasing 
power. 

(F)  Ho re  Varied  Activities  --  A final  argument  in  our  case  for 
providing  leisure  activities  open  to  all  citizens,  including  the  low-income, 
transit-dependent  group  in  question,  is  that  their  participation  in  the 
larger  community  will  assist  other  citizens  through  their  latent  leadership 
skills  and  special  interests.  Many  craft  or  hobby  enthusiasts  are  forced 
to  drop  their  interests  just  at  the  point  in  their  life  when  time  to  pursue 
life-long  hobbies  is  most  available.  Financial  limitations  account  for 
some  of  this  withdrawal,  but  lack  of  a way  to  get  to  club  meetings  or  to  meet 
with  others  with  common  interests  account  for  a great  deal  more.  Likewise, 
such  leisure  activities  as  ethnic  festivals,  volunteer  service  organizations, 
or  special  interest  associations  for  the  elderly  (like  Golden  Age  clubs  or 
a sidewalk  domino  clique)  depend  on  the  ability  of  their  constituents  to  be 
reasonably  mobile.  Bernard  Nash  of  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons has  called  the  low  participation  of  the  elderly  in  community  activities 
a problem  of  "poverty  of  meaning."  These  are  the  activities  and  events  which 
enrich  one's  life  by  keeping  them  involved  socially.  The  fact  of  participation 
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by  these  often  excluded  persons  might  be  the  very  thing  needed  to  maintain 
the  special  interest  groups  which,  in  turn,  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
larger  society. 

In  a study  of  voluntary  participation,  Stephen  J.  Cutler  of  Oberlin 
College  found  that  the  availability  of  mass  transportation  was  directly  re- 
lated to  higher  levels  of  voluntary  participation  among  the  aged.  "The  role 
of  transportation  as  an  explanatory  variable,"  he  claims,  "is  greater  both 
as  distance  of  residence  from  the  sites  of  association  increases  and  as 

the  analytical  focus  shifts  from  the  number  of  memberships  to  the  frequency 
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of  attendance  at  association  meetings."  Also  he  discovered  that  lower 
levels  of  participation  exist  when  environmental  obstacles  (distance,  dangerous 
crossings,  broken  or  nonexistent  sidewalks)  makes  walking  more  problematic. 

Another  desire  often  expressed  by  the  elderly  is  to  return  to  their 
childhood  environments  or  places  of  pleasant  memories.  Transit  difficul- 
ties often  hinder  the  fulfillment  of  these  dreams  and  make  both  the  elderly 
person  and  others  who  might  share  these  memories  poorer  as  a result. 

PROPOSED  ALTERNATIVES 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
needed  transportation  for  latent-demand  groups.  I would  like  to  review 
some  of  the  serious  proposals,  judging  them  as  to  their  fitness  with  regard 
to  meeting  the  leisure  needs  of  citizens  as  a whole.  Each  will  be  judged 
from  a perspective  of  positive  benefits,  then  an  honest  look  at  their  nega- 
tive aspects.  It  is  recognized  that  specific  evaluations  are  conditioned 
by  both  personal  objectives  and  social  goals. 

Alternative  1 --  Provide  a wider  range  of  leisure  activities  in 
local  neighborhoods.  This  has  been  the  approach  of  many  municipal  recreation 
departments,  senior  citizen  centers,  local  churches,  and  other  voluntary 
organizations.  If  meaningful,  creative  activities  can  be  provided  within 
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walking  distance  of  a sizeable  number  of  transit-dependent  groups  this  be- 
comes a feasible  alternative.  Where  there  is  a concentration  of  elderly, 
low-income  households  or  elementary  age  children  it  is  economically  possible 
to  provide  varied  forms  of  physical  recreation,  special  interest  group  or 
club  activites. 

Problems  arise  when  these  user  groups  are  scattered  geographically 
as  is  often  the  case  in  metropolitan  areas.  Walking  more  than  a half-mile 
is  difficult  for  both  the  very  young  or  the  elderly  and  is  rules  out  com- 
pletely in  many  neighborhoods  after  dark.  As  expressed  by  Wilfred  Owen  in 
his  book.  The  Accessible  City,  a Brookings  Institution  publication: 

The  trouble  is  that  walking  is  breaking  down,  like  public 
transit,  because  no  one  cares  enough  about  it  to  make  it  work. 

The  pedestrian  is  forced  to  use  sidewalks  that  parallel  the  streets 
and  maximize  the  fumes,  noise,  unsightliness,  and  danger.  In  the 
city,  walking  for  pleasure  is  a contradiction.^ 

At  times  walk-ways  which  are  pleasant  can  be  made  available  through  parks  or 
along  floodplains,  but  this  often  requires  public  transit  to  go  to  and  from 
such  locations  and  the  user's  home.  As  has  been  shown  above  the  lack  of 
efficient  mass  transit  will  exclude  many  potential  participants  in  or- 
ganized leisure  pursuits. 

Where  mobility  is  essential  for  engaging  in  leisure  activities, 

it  may  be  necessary  to  "reorder  the  environment,"  another  suggestion  from 

Wilfred  Owen  who  feels  that  an  auto-centered  life-style,  encouraged  by 

federal  highway  funds,  has  created  problems  which  can  be  compensated  for 
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only  by  "efforts  to  design  a more  satisfying  urban  environment." 

Through  redesigning  the  older  portions  of  the  city  and  better  long-range 
planning  of  its  newer  sections  pedestrian  malls,  wider  sidewalks,  possible 
bicycle  paths,  rest  areas  for  walkers,  and  aesthetically  pleasant  mini-en- 
vironments could  be  created.  More  effective  use  of  human  energy  in  lieu  of 
the  current  energy  crisis  argues  against  such  technological  innovations  as 
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moving  sidewalks  or  personalized  people  movers  for  short  distances. 

Yet  another  aspect  of  providing  a variety  of  activities  without  de- 
pendency upon  public  or  private  transit  might  be  an  expanded  use  of  telecom- 
munications. Television  has  certainly  provided  alternative  forms  of  low- 
cost  entertainment  during  the  past  quarter  century.  With  current  plans  for 
computerized  banking,  futuristic  television  sales  displays  for  shopping, 
and  telephone  ordering , one' s imagination  can  consider  nearly  endless  pos- 
sibilities for  specialized  leisure  pursuits.  However,  this  medium  eliminates 
the  social  interaction  advantage  of  getting  out  into  the  city,  one  of  the 
principal  mental  health  needs  among  the  elderly. 

The  major  weakness  of  the  proposal  to  provide  neighborhood  level 
activities  is  that  the  unique  special  interests  of  some  individuals  cannot 
often  be  served.  Such  hobbies  as  coin  or  stamp  collection,  for  instance, 
demand  that  persons  be  brought  together  from  fairly  widespread  areas.  Un- 
usual sport  interests  or  those  requiring  extensive  facilities  cannot  be 
economically  feasible  for  specific  neighborhoods.  Fine  arts  such  as  con- 
certs or  artistic  showings  likewise  tend  to  be  city-wide.  Such  leisure 
time  activities  as  civic  gatherings,  attendance  at  a zoning  commission,  use 
of  a public  library  or  evening  adult  education  courses  can  only  rarely  be 
located  conveniently  to  more  than  a fraction  of  the  city's  population.  Thus, 
though  certain  activities  can  and  should  be  based  in  the  neighborhood  of  po- 
tential clients,  most  will  still  require  mass  transit  to  deliver  the  user  to 
them. 

Alternate  2 --  Wider  availability  of  private  transit.  The  automo- 
bile was  originally  designed  for  recreational  purposes;  only  later  was  its 
use  for  commercial  purposes  seen.  Henry  Ford's  famous  statement:  "I  will 

build  a motor  car  for  the  great  multitude. . .so  low  in  price  that  no  man... 

will  be  unable  to  own  one  and  enjoy  with  his  family  the  blessings  of  hours 
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of  pleasure  in  God's  great  open  spaces" 


never  quite  included  the  poor. 
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the  elderly,  or  the  handicapped.  Thus  pleasure  travel  and  sightseeing  are 
not  an  ooen  option  for  many,  not  to  mention  even  easily  justified  trips 
to  store,  doctor,  a movie  or  to  a sick  friend.  Yet  it  has  been  proposed  by 
some  free  enterprise  enthusiasts  that  the  way  to  solve  our  national  transit 
problems  is  to  subsidize  the  individual,  private  automobile.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  public  policy  in  the  United  States  since  the  1920's  if  the  amount 
of  federal  tax  monies  which  have  gone  into  highway  construction  is  any  indi- 
cation. Cities  have  contributed  their  share  to  private  auto  usage  through 
parking  lot  or  parking  garage  funding.  Now  there  are  those  who  suggest  small 
automated  personal  transit  vehicles,  something  which  has  Droved  less  than 
financially  feasible  in  pilot  projects  such  as  that  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity's Morgantown  campus. 

Even  if  privately  owned  transportation  were  economically  feasible 
and  socially  desirable,  there  are  still  numerous  groups  of  citizens  who 
cannot  operate  their  own  automobile.  Blindness,  many  physical  handicaps,  some 
emotional  problems  or  too  young  an  age  limit  persons.  Most  persons  under 
discussion  in  this  paper  would  remain  transit-dependent  groups. 

Some  have  suggested  a wider  spread  use  of  volunteers  to  furnish 
transportation  for  those  citizens  who  lack  their  own  forms  of  mobility  and 
cannot  secure  adequate  public  transit.  In  numerous  cities  this  has  proven  a 
short-term  blessing,  however,  the  interest  of  volunteers  tends  to  be  of 
limited  time  span.  The  problem  thus  is  only  temporarily  solved.  With  energy 
conservation  becoming  more  a high  priority  item  the  wider  use  of  private 
automobiles  by  volunteers  is  less  realistic  than  in  the  past. 

Alternative  3 --  Specialized  transit  for  different  groups.  Increas- 
ingly metropolitan  communities  of  varying  sizes  have  turned  to  specialized 
forms  of  transportation  aimed,  esoecially,  at  providing  for  the  elderly. 
Typical  of  most  small  cities  are  plans  of  several  East  Texas  communities  to 
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use  federally  funded  "minibuses."  Yet  the  availability  of  this  service  is 

justified  only  to  "take  any  person  over  60  to  doctor's  offices  or  to  attend 
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business."  Leisure-related  needs  are  often  ignored.  Baytown,  Texas  began 

a prescheduled  transportat ion  system  in  1974  under  contract  with  the  local 

ambulance  service, using  federal  funds  available  through  revenue  sharing,  though 

again  this  announcement  indicated  that  only  "the  most  essential  needs  should 
16 

be  provided." 

While  these  various  forms  of  specialized  transit  are  meeting  certain 

needs  in  a positive  manner,  three  major  problems  exist:  (a)  the  cost  to 

the  taxpayer  who  directly  or  indirectly  pays  the  bill;  (b)  the  segregation  of 

the  elderly  (or  other  unique  clients)  from  interaction  with  others;  and  (c) 

unmet  transit  needs  of  other  groups  such  as  children  or  the  handicapped. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  individualized  forms  of  transportation  for  each 

special  segment  of  society.  The  unhealthy  aspects  of  social  isolation 

through  an  exclusive  mode  of  transport  were  called  to  the  attention  -of  the 

public  by  several  citizen  groups  in  a series  of  regional  meetings  prior  to 
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the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Alternative  4 --  Subsidize  private  mass  transit  sector.  This  Droposal 
relates  to  currently  available  or  technologically  ready  means  for  privately 
owned  transit,  such  as  stockholder  owned  though  publically  regulated  companies, 
and  would  encourage  our  free  enterprise  system  to  provide  better  service.  It 
might  take  the  form  of  a revival  of  the  "jitney"  or  small  taxi -bus  combina- 
tion often  seen  in  developing  countries  or  in  the  U.S.  before  the  1920's. 
Mini-buses,  vans,  or  converted  pick-ups  have  been  used  in  addition  to  stan- 
dard taxi-cabs  at  various  times  and  locations.  Such  a vehicle,  radio-con- 
trolled, would  pick  up  passengers  at  designated  points,  delivering  them  to 
their  doorstep  in  the  most  convenient  geographical  order.  In  some  communi- 
ties this  may  be  called  the  "dial -a-ride"  system.  The  NRTA  Journal  last 
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fall  described  this  mode  as  "the  most  promising  innovation  in  demand-respon- 
sive transportation , wherein  vehicles  can  provide  shared-occupancy,  door-to- 
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door  personalized  transportation  on  demand  and  at  modest  fares." 

Shared  rides  in  private  taxis  is  another  approach.  Private  commer- 
cial bus  lines,  however,  have  not  proven  economically  feasible  in  recent 
years  as  the  public  demand  for  mass  transit  has  given  way  to  the  private 
auto.  There  is  perhaps  a future  potential  for  subscription  bus  service  and 
there  remains  a demand  for  intercity  bus  transit.  Any  or  all  of  these  pri- 
vately owned  systems  might  receive  subsidies  for  provision  of  services  to 
low-income,  elderly  or  other  citizens  deserving  of  public  assistance. 

Where  such  private  systems  are  now  operating,  this  approach  might  well  be 
considered,  but  it  would  seem  unwise  to  have  the  public  underwrite  both  the 
capitalization  of  a private  company  for  their  purchase  of  original  equipment 
and  also  to  subsidize  fares. 

Alternative  5 --  Municipally-owned,  fare-subsidized  transit.  Rather 

than  one  of  the  many  proposals  for  specialized  forms  of  transit  or  public 

donations  to  individual,  private  transportation  whether  in  the  form  of  direct 

subsidies  or  indirectly  through  highway  building,  an  increasing  number  of  voices 

are  being  raised  in  behalf  of  strengthening  existing  forms  of  transportation. 

Wilfred  Owen,  Senior  Fellow  at  Brookings  Institution,  states  that  the  best 
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low-cost  option  in  rapid  transit  is  the  "better  use  of  existing  systems." 

Science  advisor  to  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  Daphne  Christensen,  said 

last  November  that  public  transit  using  subsidized  fares  makes  more  sense 

than  ever  before,  citing  the  Hertz  Corporation  figures  that  auto  travel 
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costs  are  now  23.5  cents  per  mile,  up  from  14.7  cents  two  years  ago.  The 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  meeting  with  President  Ford  in  1974,  presented  a 
strong  case  that  urban  mass  transit  subsidies  were  actually  more  economical 
for  the  federal  government  than  the  inflationary  costs  of  a fare  raise  with 
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its  consequent  effect  of  raising  wages  and  products  purchased  by  the  federal 
21 

government. 

One  proposal  is  that  we  eliminate  fares  altogether,  subsidizing  public 
transportation  as  a citizen's  right  to  safe,  predictable,  economic  transit. 

It  has  been  fitured  that  Washington,  D.C.  could  accomplish  free  public  transit 
for  an  estimated  $37  million  per  year,  a figure  equal  to  the  cost  of  running 
the  city's  police  force.  Business  and  the  commuting  public  have  experimented 
with  free  or  discount  passes  for  the  elderly  at  off-peak  hours  and  found  this 
to  be  expedient.  Selected  cities  are  reviving  the  electric  troll ery,  once  the 
mainstay  of  urban  transit  until  replaced  by  noise-creating,  air-polluting  buses 
in  the  1 930 ' s and  the  private  auto  especially  since  World  War  II.  The  trolley 
represents  low-cost,  dependable  as  well  as  nostalgic  transportation,  though 
may  require  buses  in  the  less  congested  areas.  Interurban  service  between  cities 
may  again  be  feasible  if  done  by  regional  governmental  units  and  compared 
fiscally  with  the  costs  of  new  interstate-type  highway  construction. 

Alternative  forms  of  mass  transit  would  seem  to  be  innovative  fixed 
right-of-way  systems  such  as  monorails,  subways  or  short-distance  "people- 
movers"  all  of  which  would  require  tremendous  capital  costs  plus  have  the 
disadvantage  of  inflexibility.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area's  BART  has  proven 
thus  far  to  be  a financial  loser  with  its  $1.6  billion  cost;  its  current 
passenger  load  could  be  carried  by  a fleet  of  new  buses  at  2.5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  BART,  according  to  Melvin  W.  Webber  in  a University  of  California's 
two-year  evaluation  of  the  BART  system.  Time  may  prove  the  high-speed  rail 
system  beneficial,  but  at  present  it  appears  to  be  a mixed  blessing. 

Another  example  should  serve  to  adequately  illustrate  the  financial 
problem  with  special  roadbed  transit  systems:  The  "personal  rapid  transit 

system"  partially  completed  for  West  Virginia  University  in  Morgantown  has  cost 
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the  U.S.  taxpayer  $63  million  rather  than  the  originally  proposed  $18  million 
yet  doesn't  extend  to  all  three  campuses  as  contemplated;  in  fact,  is  only 
approximately  one-half  completed.  So  troubl e-prone , there  is  serious  con- 
sideration to  tearing  the  whole  system  down  at  an  additional  cost  of  $7 
million.  I estimate  that  the  money  spent  in  this  project  would  provide  free 
bus  rides  for  every  citizen  in  the  community  on  a daily  basis  for  the  next 
twenty  years. 

Since  "mass  transit  is  estimated  to  lose  23  cents  for  every  dollar 
23 

it  collects"  William  Ronan,  President  of  the  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit, 
claims  that  only  federal  subsidy  can  keep  fares  low  enough  to  compete  with 
automobiles  whose  highways  are  already  subsidized.  Many  others  seem  to  agree. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

No  specific  transit  modes  are  likely  to  advance  beyond  the  level  of 
imagination  unless  public  groups  discuss  and  act  upon  concrete  proposals. 

Below  are  four  policy  recommendations  based  on  the  information  gathered  for 
this  paper.  They  might  serve  as  springboards  for  discussion  for  citizen's 
groups  or  governmental  agencies  around  the  country. 

(A)  Strengthen  existing  forms  of  transit  through  fare  subsidy  on 
public  owned  transportation  systems.  Municipal  or  regional  bus  lines,  the 
electric  trolley  or  subway,  and  suburban  mini-bus  routes  can  operate  ef- 
ficiently and  with  fiscal  responsi bi 1 i ty  if  they  have  an  adequate  number  of 
passengers.  Through  discounted  fares  (even  free  passes  with  payment  made 
to  the  transit  line  to  cover  approximate  use)  low-income,  transit-dependent 
groups  would  benefit  while  maintaining  these  forms  of  public  transit  for  the 
larger  community.  Certainly,  both  original  installation  and  operating  ex- 
penses are  lower  for  nearly  all  existing  forms  than  has  yet  proven  true  for 
experimental  modes  of  moving  masses  of  people  within  the  metropolitan  area. 
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(B)  Create  citizen  advisory  groups  for  private  and  public  transit 
agencies.  Neighborhood  as  well  as  city-wide  advisory  committees  should  in- 
clude elderly,  low-income  and  physically  handicapped  persons  in  addition  to 
the  usual  technical  consultants.  Such  groups  would  both  sense  the  pulse  of 
now  unreached  citizens  and  make  specific  recommendations  concerning  transpor- 
tation needs.  Likewise,  all  decisions  should  be  given  full  Dublic  hearings 
prior  to  final  consideration  by  those  responsible  for  transit  services.  A 
new  Department  of  Transportation  report  on  "Effective  Citizen  Participation  in 

Transportation  Planning"  is  now  available  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
24 

Office  with  suggestions  as  to  organizing  citizen  groups  and  relating  them 
to  the  sequential  planning  steps  involved. 

(C)  Place  voting  representatives  of  transit-dependent  groups  on 
public  decision-making  bodies  concerned  with  transportation.  In  addition  to 
using  citizens  as  advisors,  a limited  number  of  transit-dependent  clientele 
should  be  part  of  the  planniag  and  decision-making  process  in  order  that 

all  policy  makers  have  the  benefit  of  insights  gained  from  actual  experience 
of  these  special  groups. 

(D)  Long-range  recommendation:  That  consideration  be  given  to  the 

total  metropolitan  environment  when  planning  any  urban-oriented  program  or 
service.  Because  of  the  interrelatedness  of  transportation  and  the  totality 
of  urban  activities,  a reordering  of  the  complete  environment  is  necessary 
to  adequately  provide  citizen  access  in  this  time  of  energy  shortage.  For 
example:  closer  proximity  of  housing  and  neighborhood  shopping  centers  would 

encourage  walking;  mini-centers  for  medical  or  welfare  services  would  reduce 
the  lengthy  travel  distances  now  often  needed  by  recipients  of  such  services; 
careful  planning  or  recreation  facilities  or  other  municipal  services  along 
existing  transportation  routes  could  revitalize  mass  transit  systems  in  which 
the  community  has  a major  investment;  and  the  creation  of  mini-parks,  walking 
or  bicycle  paths  when  redesigning  urban  thoroughfares  could  lower  our  depen- 
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dence  on  the  automobile. 

Cities  of  the  future  will  be  in  need  of  the  clearest  thinking  of 
which  we  are  capable.  Citizens  of  those  cities  will  be  especially  appre- 
ciative of  our  attention  to  their  transportation  needs  for  leisure  activities. 
Let's  leave  them  a vital  heritage! 


Dr.  William  J.  Marin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (Parkside) 
spoke  on  " Mass  Transit  Policy  Planning  and  the  Urban  Disadvantaged.  " 
With  him  is  Dr.  Sindwani  of  the  Sociology  Department  in  TSU. 
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POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  AND  LAND  USE  PLANNING 

by 

John  Shanahan 
Associate  Professor 
School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 

For  perspective  on  some  remarks  related  to  land  use  planning  and  trans- 
portation planning,  I would  begin  by  stating  that  this  is  Texas  Independence 
Day.  That's  probably  an  unrelated  observation,  but  I will  attempt  to  draw  the 
relevancy.  Sam  Houston  was  an  important  figure  in  the  Texas  struggle  for 
independence.  It  has  been  said  of  Sam  Houston  in  his  bibliographies  that  he 
was  a man  of  exceptional  vision,  a man  who  could  see  the  long  run.  Therefore, 

I somewhat  belatedly  initiate  Sam  into  the  city  planning  profession,  in 
which  I teach  and  practice.  I congratulate  my  students  for  having  turned 
out  so  well  for  this  afternoon's  discussion. 

Some  thirty:five  years  ago  here  in  Houston,  Will  Hogg  stood  before 
a meeting  of  the  downtown  rotary  and  said  "City  planning  is  needed  in  Houston" 
and  went  on  to  talk  about  the  growth  and  development  of  this  city,  the  de- 
velopment of  its  major  parkways  and  thoroughfares , and  its  planning  for  its 
parksites.  He  envisioned  the  marvelous  community  that  Houston  would  become 
and  observed  at  that  time  that  Houston  gravely  needed  to  undertake  a serious 
program  to  plan  and  manage  its  land  uses. 

I recall  a few  years  back  the  well  known  architect,  Phillip  Townsend, 
coming  to  Houston  at  the  first  gathering  of  this  kind  today,  and  saying  that 
Houston  is  a "spaghettized  city",  a city  in  which  we  could  only  hope  to  one 
day  be  able  to  walk  on  the  tops  of  automobiles,  because  that  would  be  the 
only  means  of  mobility  left. 
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Well,  we've  talked  a lot  in  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years  since  Phillip 
Townsend  came  to  Houston,  about  how  to  improve  the  mobility  systems  in  this 
community;  and  whether  we  should  plan  in  Houston  or  not,  and  if  so  how?  If  we 
manage  to  do  any  of  this  at  all,  how  should  we  relate  that  planning  process  to 
the  way  in  which  we  provide  transit  services  to  the  citizens  of  this  community, 
particularly  those  groups  or  individuals  who  are  the  most  transit  dependents, 
i.e.  the  low  income  groups,  the  poor,  the  minorities  and  so  on. 

As  a proper  beginning  of  this  conversation,  let  me  suggest  that  I will  be 
both  commentator  and  advocate.  I will  offer  some  comments  that  will  suggest  a 
relationship  between  land  use  planning  and  transportai ton  planning  which  I be- 
lieve in  some  ways  have  been  neglected.  I will  conclude  by  advocating  a redis- 
covery, a renewal  of,  and  a redirection  of  our  interests  in  and  activities  on 
behalf  of,  where  I think  Dan  Schores  left  off.  We  shall  continue  to  focus  on 
the  consideration  of  a larger  metropolitan  problem,  that  problem  being  the  form 
and  direction  of  our  urban  growth.  How  we  shall  consciously  shape  the  way  in 
which  our  cities  and  the  communities  within  them  function  and  indeed  how  we 
determine  where  cities  will  be  located  within  our  regions  are  important  issues. 

We  shall  also  look  at  what  is  the  specific  function  and  responsibility  of  state 
government.  I think  this  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  process.  State  Govern- 
ment, an  institution  which  I have  served  and  in  which  I believe  --  from  an 
understanding  of  its  constitutional  powers  and  its  legislative  background--plays 
a key  role  in  transportation  planning  at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 

We'll  talk  a bit  about  land  use  controls  and  land  use  control  law  and 
relate  it  specifically  to  the  question  of:  "Now  that  we  know  something  about  it, 
what  are  the  implications  for  transportation  planning?"  First  thing  I'm  going  to  say 
is  that  for  those  of  you  who  are  new  to  Houston,  it  is  a city  which  in  some  quarters 
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prides  itself  on  absence  of  regulatory  measures  for  planning  and  land  use 
management.  Houston  does  not  have  a zoning  ordinance,  although  many  other 
cities  in  this  state  have,  and  zoning  is  the  conventional  land  use  control 
mechanism.  Houston  not  only  does  not  have  zoning,  it  does  not  have  a sub- 
division ordinance.  Houston  has  informal  policies  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  municipal  government  permits  or  directs  local  land  uses.  Houston 
puts  the  burden  of  land  use  management  on  the  private  sector, and  I think  that 
this  is  an  important  point.  Local  private  organizations  such  as  civic  clubs, 
acting  entirely  outside  of  equity  courts  and  municipal  government  infrastructure, 
make  decisions  with  regard  to  permissibility  of  land  usage.  I served,  for 
example,  as  President  of  the  Southwest  Civic  Club  here  in  Houston.  This  civic 
club  encompasses  about  25  hundred  households  to  the  immediate  west  and  south 
of  this  Shamrock  Hotel  and  it  is  this  civic  club  which  in  monthly  meetings  of 
its  Architectural  Control  Committee  sits  and  functions  just  like  a planning 
and  zoning  commission  would  in  Austin,  San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  etc- 
Such  an  organization  constitutes  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  land  use  manage- 
ment authority  by  private  contract,  The  private  contract  being  the  deed  restric- 
tion. The  City  has  in  its  wisdom  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
opted  for  participation  in  deed  restriction  lawsuits,  although  I must  tell  you 
that  participation  is  minimum.  At  any  rate  the  point  is  that  it  is  not  the 
municipal  government  that  is  in  the  land  use  management  business  in  the  initial 
and  most  customary  sense.  In  other  senses , of  course, it  is.  The  municipal 
government  is  in  the  land  use  management  business  with  respect  to  its  decisions 
to  locate  capital  improvements  to  its  decision  as  Bob  Moore  observed  a short 
while  ago  this  afternoon  in  his  decision  to  issue  sewer  permit  and  to  later 
withdraw  that  sewer  permit  with  respect  to  the  location  of  low-income.  Therefore, 
the  granting  or  the  withdrawing  of  the  sewer  permit  plays  a major  role  in  land  use 
decisions  in  Houston. 
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The  authorization  to  grant  a building  permit  is  essentially  a land  use 
management  tool.  The  decision  to  pave  a major  thoroughfare,  to  extend  a major 
thoroughfare  or  to  neglect  to  make  that  decision,  to  provide  no  major  thorough- 
fare, all  constitute  major  land  use  policy  decisions.  The  decisions  are  wrapped 
up  in  a proposed  1.03  billion  dollar  capital  improvement  program  for  Houston 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  city  council.  Such  decisions  which  may  have 
far  reaching  effects  on  the  structure  of  our  neighborhoods  and  on  the  functioning 
of  our  urban  transportation  system  are  separated  from  our  discussion  about  urban 
transportation  and  I think  not  wisely  so.  There  is>then,a  sort  of  "layer  cake" 
of  land  use  management  policies  within  the  municipal  government  here  in  the  city 
of  Houston.  Of  course,  in  a more  conventional  form  of  municipal  administration 
and  more  conventional  form  of  land  use  management  in  other  cities,  the  more 
traditional  form  such  as  subdivision  controls,  subdivision  ordinance,  zoning 
ordinances,  and  the  like  are  simply  one  more  layer  in  the  land  use  management 
"layer  cake". 

Well,  I said  that  I would  be  not  only  commentator  but  advocate.  Let's 
look  at  the  structure  of  regional  planning  activity  and  regional  implications 
for  land  use  decisions.  Let's  look  at  them  at  the  state  level  and  let  me  advo- 
cate some  things.  We  see  within  this  region  currently,  (this  region  being 
thirteen  counties  surrounding  Houston)  major  decisions  affected  by  state  govern- 
ment, by  the  federal  government,  by  the  municipal  government  and  by  the  county 
government  in  Harris  County.  But  outside  of  all  of  those  places  that  will  shape 
population  migration , for  example, it  is  clear  that  the  Southwest  Freeway  continues 
to  cause  growth  to  migrate  to  the  southwest.  And>we  have  extended  our  urban  core 
southwest  into  the  inevitability  of  the  flood  plain  in  Brazoria  and  Fort  Bend 
counties  in  our  desire  to  build  new  houses,  to  fulfill  the  exploding  population 
needs  of  Houston.  Today's  Houston  Business  Journal  , Chronic! e carries  front 
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page  coverage  on  the  explosion  of  residential  construction  on  the  west  and  south- 
west part  of  the  city.  Look  at  what  happens  when  we  get  to  Fort  Bend  and 
Brazoria  County,  we  run  into  the  flood  plain.  We  can't  build  houses  in  the 
flood  plain,  so  we  create  an  entity  called  the  levy  district.  And,  we  essentially, 
through  special  district  legislation,  authorized  by  the  Texas  Water  Rights 
Commission,  and  the  Texas  Legislature,  enable  ourselves  to  build  in  unique  cir- 
cumstances in  the  flood  plain  in  which  we  build  a levy  all  around  the  sub-area 
to  be  subdivided.  They  took  that  area  out  of  the  flood  plain;  thereby  permitting 
the  federal  insurance  administration  to  certify  that  the  mortgages  are  insurable 
for  homes  in  the  flood  plain  and  thus  construction  can  commence  and  in  fact  it 
has  already  done  so.  Houses  will  be  available  in  the  hundred  year  flood  plain 
in  the  levy  district  for  sale  by  a particular  corporation  this  spring. 

The  development  of  the  Southwest  Freeway  have  had  far-reaching  impacts 
on  the  way  in  which  we  locate  the  freeways  and  transit  systems.  So  at  the 
regional  level  we  have  a variety  of  location  activities.  We  have  a superport, 
we  have  a nuclear  power  plant,  we  have  suburbanizing  housing  and  suburbanizing 
jobs.  We  are  seeing  basic  changes  in  the  kinds  of  industries  that  are  locating 
in  the  Houston  metropolitan  area.  As  a result  of  that  our  transportation  and 
mobility  systems  and  patterns,  I submit,  will  have  to  undergo  changes.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  not  being  understood  at  this  time  because  we  are  still  planning. 

I submit,  we're  still  planning  for  an  urban  form  and  structure  which  is  already 
outdated.  Without  question,  land  use  patterns  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  this 
city,  as  they  are  in  other  cities  experiencing  some  growth,  are  changing. 
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At  the  state  level  we  find  new  state  interest  in  areas  such  as  coastal 
zone  management,  in  river  basin  and  environmental  legislation,  to  insure  that 
land  uses  are  restricted  or  prohibited  in  some  way  respond  to  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  in  the  coastal  zone.  The  state  wants  to  insure  that 
environmental  degradation  with  respect  to  air  quality  and  water  quality  does  not 
take  place  in  not  only  the  urban  areas  but  also  in  the  suburban  areas.  He  see 
for  example  limitations  on  growth  in  certain  environmentally  sensitive  areas. 
And,  the  same  is  true  in  the  immediate  southeast  industrial  area  of  Houston  with 
limitation  on  ground  water  withdrawal.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  check  the 
extensive  rate  of  subsidence  that  has  occurred  over  some  period  of  years  in  that 
area.  So,  we  begin  to  see  that  the  federally  mandated  initiatives  within  state 
government  can  function  as  land  use  management  programs  at  the  state  level. 
Beyond  the  urban  centers  in  the  regions  and  at  the  state  level,  we  see  a 
"layer  cake"  of  growth  management,  land  use  management  (not  called  that;  not 
described  as  that)  perhaps  in  some  sense  not  understood  as  that;  but  in  a very 
real  sense  functioning  as  a means  of  control. 
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SPECIAL  DINNER  MEETING 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977  7:00  P.M. 

I 

Presiding,  NAOMI  W.  LEDE:  I would  like  to  present  to  you  a very 
distinguished  person,  Dr.  Granville  Sawyer,  President  of  Texas  Southern 
University.  He  will  bring  greetings  from  the  University  and  the  Houston 
communi ty . 

DR.  GRANVILLE  SAWYER:  Thank  you  very  much  Mrs.  Lede.  I know  that 

I should  make  very  careful  note  that  many  of  you  are  still  enjoying  your 
meal  and  that  I should  say  nothing  or  do  anything  that  would  interfere  with 
that.  So  having  said  that  I will  interrupt  your  meal.  I would  like  for 
everybody  to  stand  and  join  with  me  in  singing  "Happy  Birthday."  Don't 
worry  about  who  it  is  for,  just  say  Happy  Birthday  and  I'll  tell  you  later. 

I really  would  like  to  interrupt  you.  This  is  Mike  Rabins'  idea  incidently 
(Audience  sings  "Happy  Birthday").  Now  you  can  resume  your  meal.  You 
have  just  gone  on  record  as  the  first  group  to  officially  wish  a Happy 
Birthday  to  Texas  Southern  University  (laughter  and  applause),  that  will 
be  30  years  old  as  of  tomorrow.  More  substantively  you  are  the  first  to 
go  on  record  for  wishing  Happy  Birthday  to  Texas  Southern  as  Houston's 
Junior  College  for  Negroes  going  back  to  1927  and  50  years  old  on  tomorrow, 
March  3rd  . 

I 

Mrs.  Lede,  distinguished  guests,  participants,  and  observers 
associated  with  this  transportation  conference,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
am  pleased  to  add  my  sincere  greetings  to  those  of  the  administrators  of 
Texas  Southern  University  to  those  which  have  been  extended  to  you  earlier 
today.  We  certainly  welcome  your  presence  at  this  joint  venture  between 
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Texas  Southern  and  several  public  service  agencies.  We  know  that  your 
contributions  to  mutual  understanding  of  the  special  transportation  pro- 
blems and  solutions  of  the  present  considerations  will  be  significant  to 
us  as  sponsors  of  the  conference  and  hopefully  to  you  as  interested  friends 
who  share  our  common  concerns. 

In  a very  real  and  tangible  way,  the  series  of  transportation  con- 
ferences in  which  Texas  Southern  University's  Urban  Resources  Center  has 
been  a co-sponsor,  with  other  entities,  it  is  something  of  the  index  to  the 
historical  and  color  commitment  of  this  university.  Certainly  the  conference 
emphasis  on  human  considerations  and  human  values  is  central  to  the  philosophy 
and  purposes  of  Texas  Southern.  We  find  it  necessary  at  various  times  to 
point  out  to  our  serveral  constituencies,  the  fact  that  Texas  Southern  is 
a comparatively  young  institution  as  a state  assisted  enterprise  in  higher 
education.  And,  that  the  institution  is  yet  to  be  fully  established  in 
line  with  the  official  obligations  which  the  State  of  Texas  assumes  in  creat- 
ing a minority-oriented  university  in  1947.  We  have  to  point  this  out  some- 
times because  we  present  ourselves  to  the  academic,  social,  economic,  political 
and  cultural  communities  as  a force  of  growing  importance  in  higher  education 
ventures  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest  Regional,  in  particular,  and  on  the  national 
and  international  scenes  in  a more  general  way.  It  may  be  of  special 
interest  to  those  of  you  who. are  participating  in  this  particular  conference 
that  Texas  Southern  has  been  officially  designated  by  the  Texas 
Legislature  as  quote  "A  Special  Purpose  Institution  of  Higher  Education  for 
Urban  Programming."  You  have  already  heard  a great  deal  about  our  Urban 
Resources  Center  to  be  sure.  But  we  take  some  pride  in  our  decision  to 
establish  a School  of  Public  Affairs  and  a School  of  Communications, 
both  within  the  past  three  years.  It  turns  out  happily 
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enough  that  we  have  been  rather  specifically  on  target  as  we  have  under- 
taken special  programs  in  small  business  developments,  preventive  and 
clinic  law  and  pharmacy,  in  banking  and  finance  with  special  application  to 
minority  affairs,  and  international  education.  We  document  the  fact  that 
our  institutional  momentum  has  long  been  forward  and  progressive  and  that 
fact  is  reflected  in  our  increases  in  student  population  by  101%  in  the 
last  decade,  our  gradual  attraction  of  increased  support  from  local,  regional 
sponsors,  and  in  the  quality  and  range  of  our  academic  service  programs. 

This  is  why  we  take  particular  interest  in  and  give  special  attention  to 
this  conference  and  to  our  other  joint  endeavors  to  local,  state,  federal, 
private  and  public  agencies  in  cooperative  approaches  to  common  and  pressing 
urban  problems.  We  have  reason  to  be  relatively  appreciative  for  and  respon- 
sive to  such  opportunities  as  this  one,  linking  our  interests  to  those  of 
the  State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation  to  the  Federal 
Department  of  Transportation,  to  our  institutional  colleagues  in  and  out 
of  the  state  and  to  interested  citizens  and  citizens  groups  and  in  frontal 
consideration  of  vital  societal  problems.  This  conference  and  others  like 
it  speaks  to  university  involvement  in  what  may  broadly  be  called  the  urban 
community.  Meaning  not  Houston  and  its  metropolitan  area  but  whatever  places 
and  wherever  peoples  may  meet  with  the  common  objective  of  understanding 
and  solving  their  problems  under  the  impact  of  urbanization.  Some  of  you 
might  have  noticed  that  I put  an  "s"  on  people.  So  you  must  know  that  we 
are  recognizing  the  validity  of  some  group  integrity  even  as  we  give  our 
full  attention  to  the  "general  welfare."  Let  me  end  these  formal  greetings 
then,  by  extending  my  own  congratulations  to  those  of  Texas  Southern  Univer- 
sity to  you  and  by  assuring  you  of  the  gratitude  of  all  citizens  for  your 
willingness  to  give  of  your  time  and  intelligence  of  a conscientious  assess- 
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ment  of  the  transportation  problems  which  we  are  all  facing.  We  already 
have  logged  a very  busy  conference  schedule  and  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

As  in  today's  proceedings,  hopefully,  you  will  discuss  solutions  to  trans- 
portation problems  in  your  subsequent  sessions.  So,  welcome  again  in  the 
name  of  Texas  Southern  University,  30  years  young  and  thriving.  Thank  you. 

NAOMI  W.  LEDE 1 : Our  main  speaker  for  this  evening  is  Dr.  Michael  J. 
Rabins,  Director  of  the  Office  of  University  Research,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  Dr.  Rabins'  qualifications  and  academic 
credentials  have  been  included  in  a special  dinner  coverning.  But  I would 
like  to  add  a few  remarks  concerning  his  influence  and  work  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation.  Dr.  Rabins  succeeded  Dr.  Sheila  Widnall  who 
formerly  held  the  position.  She  was  a participant  in  Transportation  Forum  II, 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  Resources  Center  at  Texas  Southern  University.  As 
Director  of  the  DOT'S  Office  of  University  Research,  Dr.  Rabins  makes 
decisions  regarding  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  transportation  research 
projects  for  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation  with  cost- 
sharing funds  provided  by  the  universities  and  local  cooperatives  in  indus- 
try and  government.  The  programs  are  designed  to  use  the  highly  developed 
problem  solving  capabilities  and  motivation  of  university  faculty  and  students 
to  deal  with  transportation.  I have  known  Dr.  Rabins  now  for  almost  a year 
and  during  that  time  I have  gained  a high  degree  of  respect  for  his  capabili- 
ties as  an  admini strator  and  an  educator  interested  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  and  preparing  individuals  for  technical  fields.  Prior  to  his  current 
position,  he  was  Professor  of  Systems  Engineering  and  Director  of  the 
Systems  Engineering  Program  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New  York  in  Brooklyn. 
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He  also  served  as  an  associate  and  assistant  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering  at  New  York  University  where  he  taught  undergraduate  and 
graduate  engineering  courses  and  supervised  research  and  design  projects. 
Through  his  efforts  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  University  Research,  Dr. 
Rabins  has  demonstrated  through  his  work  and  that  of  his  staff  that  re- 
sources of  the  higher  education  community,  indeed;  minority  group  insti- 
tutions, can  be  brought  to  bear  on  transportation  problems  and,  in  par- 
ticular, on  those  problems  related  to  national  transportation  policy.  This 
conference  is  one  of  many  activities  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  University 
Research.  Dr.  Rabins  has  demonstrated  his  unique  leadership  capacity  to 
bring  together  individuals  with  varied  backgrounds  to  study  the  nation's 
transporta tion  problems.  The  thrust  of  the  DOT  program  of  University  Re- 
search is  to  bring  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  university  in  both  the 
soft  and  hard  sciences  to  bear  on  transportation  problems  throughout  the 
nation.  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  individual  responsible  for  assisting  in 
carrying  out  the  goals  of  the  DOT  research  program  as  our  speaker.  I asked 
him  to  assist  us  in  examining  problems  relative  to  organizational  resources 
and  needs  unique  to  low  income  transit  dependent  groups.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  yes  and  I am  pleased  to  present  to  you  now  our  speaker 
for  this  evening.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Rabins,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Univer- 
sity Research.  (Applause) 


TOWARD  A MORE  EFFECTIVE  PARTNERSHIP:  CITIZEN 

PARTICIPATION  IN  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

by 

Michael  J.  Rabins,  Director 
Office  of  University  Research 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Good  evening!  Thank  you  for  that  introduction,  Naomi . Let  me  cor- 
rect one  small  point.  Before  anyone  has  their  expectations  raised  too  high 
and  tries  to  tackle  me  in  the  hallway  or  the  elevator  --  I don't  make  the 
funding  decisions.  I just  manage  the  decision  process.  I'd  love  to  talk  to 
you  about  your  research  interests  and  would  love  to  have  conversations  with 
you,  but  I am  not  the  decision  maker.  I promise  to  try  to  be  brief,  but 
sometimes  I get  carried  away  and  Naomi  has  promised  to  pull  on  my  jacket 
when  I start  getting  too  far  into  our  after  dinner  entertainment. 

I think  it  is  appropriate,  before  I get  into  the  subject  for  this 
evening,  to  give  you  a warning  by  sharing  with  you  a wonderful  anecdote  I 
just  heard;  and  to  remind  you  that  you  are  listening  to  an  academic  profes- 
sor. The  story  that  I just  heard  is  about  a scholar  who  has  led  an  exemplary 
life  and  passes  away  into  the  afterlife.  He  is  asked  what  would  he  like  to 
do  most?  He  says  I would  like  to  meet  my  old  professor,  my  mentor,  who  taught 
me  everything  in  life  I know.  He  is  ushered  into  a plush  room,  and  there  is 
his  old  professor  with  gray  hair,  bent  over,  sitting  behind  a desk  and  on 

his  lap  is  an  absolutely  stunning  blonde.  He  looks  at  his  professor  and 

he  said,  "Professor,  I never  imagined  heaven  had  such  rewards."  The  profes- 
sor looked  at  him  with  disgust  and  said,  "You  always  were  a terrible  student 

and  you  never  did  get  anything  right.  First  of  all  this  is  hell  --  not  heaven. 
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Second  of  all,  she's  not  my  reward  --  I’m  her  punishment."  In  some  sense,  I 
think  that  I am  your  punishment  for  this  evening. 

I am  delighted  to  be  here  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on  this  con- 
ference in  general  and  on  the  portions  I had  the  opportunity  to  sit-in  today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  the  Department  of  Transportation  is, 
indeed,  deeply  committed  to  the  problem  of  citizen  participation. 

And,  I think  there  are  several  pieces  of  evidence  that  bear  this  out  — 
by  actions  and  not  by  words.  Let  me  point  to  several  of  these  bits  of  evi- 
dence: First,  there  is  a committee,  that  many  of  you  perhaps  know  about, 

called  the  Citizen  Participation  Committee  of  the  Transportation  Research 
Board  (TRB)  in  Washington.  There  are  10  members  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation out  of  the  thirty  (30)  total  members  on  that  committee  who  are  active. 
The  past  chairman,  Leroy  Johnson,  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  has  been 
most  vocal  and  most  active  in  leading  that  committee  at  TRB.  I will  not 
take  the  time  now  to  give  you  their  names  or  office  affiliations  within  DOT, 
but  if  any  of  you  want  that  information,  I have  it  available.  But  it's  worth 
noting  that  they  come  from  all  over  the  Department  of  Transportation  --  from 
the  operating  administrations  responsible  for  rail,  for  highway,  for  urban 
mass  transit,  for  federal  aviation  and  each  one  of  these  people  is  active  in 
the  field  of  citizen  participation. 

Within  DOT  there  is  a group  of  seven  that  was  formed  a number  of  years 
ago  called  "The  Consumer  Affairs  Committee,"  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee is  Antonina  P.  Uccello  who  is  director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  other  six  members, 
come  from  around  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  they  address  the  depart- 
mental concerns  for  participation  and  consumer  affairs.  This  committee  has  been 
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active  for  a number  of  years.  The  Department  is  not  giving  lip  service  to 
this  question.  We  are  actively  involved  in  the  research  and  operational  as- 
pects of  citizen  participation. 

Now,  where  do  we  fit  in,  the  Office  of  University  Research?  Why 
should  Universities  be  involved  in  citizen  participation  at  all?  Let  me  make 
a brief  case.  What  does  a University  do  in  research?  Several  things:  it 

develops  a knowledge  base;  it  develops  a data  base,  and  it  tests  the  validity 
of  concepts  under  investigation.  That  is  what  we're  all  about  in  Universities- 
that  is  what  research  is  striving  for;  and  it's  all  leading  eventually  toward 
problem-solving.  This  particular  case  that  we  are  talking  about  tonight  is 
problem-solving  in  citizen  planning  and  citizen  participation. 

The  Office  of  University  Research  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  problem  of  citizen  participation.  There  is  documentation  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  in  this  sphere  that  you  may  find  in  the  summary  of  Awards 
booklet  that  the  Office  of  University  Research  publishes  annually.  In  the  four 
years  of  the  program  there  have  been  147  contracts  initiated  at  different 
universities  around  the  country.  Of  those  147,  approximately  one-fourth  have 
been  involved,  one  way  or  another,  with  the  citizen  participation  plan  and 
approach. 

Fundamental  Research 

Out  on  the  table,  in  the  plenary  session  room,  you  will  find  a stack 
of  documents  I just  referred  to  called  A Summary  of  Awards  Booklet.  We  invite 
you  to  pick  one  up  and  glance  through  it.  In  that  "Summary  of  Awards  Document, 
you  will  find  pages  with  a box  title  at  the  top  of  each  page,  citing  the  re- 
search that  was  undertaken;  under  it  the  name  of  the  principal  investigator, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  that  was  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  who 
directed  that  research;  next  an  abstract  of  the  research;  then  a status  report 
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where  it  is  right  now;  next  an  application  report--who  has  been  using  the 
results;  then  a list  of  publications;  and  finally  a telephone  number  of  who 
to  contact  with  the  Department  or  who  to  contact  within  the  University  to  get 
further  information. 

Now,  just  to  cite  five  specific  examples  very  rapidly  and  very  brief- 
ly of  the  kind  of  work  that  we've  undertaken.  There  are  about  five  people 
on  your  program  today  and  tomorrow  who  have  been  funded  for  research  by  our 
office  in  the  area  of  citizen  participation.  I'm  going  to  read  to  you  the 
titles  of  their  research  just  to  give  a perspective  on  the  kind  of  work  that 
has  been  undertaken.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  say  more  about  any  of  these  projects 
other  than  their  titles.  First  of  all,  if  anything  I would  probably  get  it 
wrong  if  I went  into  detail  and  you're  better  off  getting  it  straight  from  them. 
Secondly,  I think  the  titles  speak  eloquently  for  themselves. 

First,  Robert  E.  (Buzz)  Passwell , who  is  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
table  and  who  moderated  a session  today,  and  who  will  be  talking  to  you 
tomorrow  --  was  contracted  to  study  "The  Problem  of  the  Carless."  Art  Saltzman 
of  North  Carolina  A & T has  been  active  in  rural  transportation  feasibility 
studies,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  established  at  North  Carolina  A & T, 

(a  minority  school  wi thout  a graduate  school)  the  center  of  excellence  in 
the  U.S.  for  rural  transportation  research.  That  is  an  amazing  accomplishment. 
Jim  Schuster,  who  will  be  on  the  program  tomorrow,  has  been  funded  on  "An 
Optimization  of  Citizen  Participation  in  the  Transportation  Planning  Process." 
Sid  Davis  from  Atlanta  University  has  been  funded  on  "Transportation  Policy 
and  Program  Impact  Analysis."  And  last  but  certainly  not  least,  Naomi  W.  Lede', 
has  been  funded  on  organizing  this  conference  entitled  "Strengthening  Organiza- 
tional Capability  and  Techniques  for  Comprehensive  Transportation  Planning." 


We  think 
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Now,  that's  just  a sampling,  because  as  I mentioned  earlier,  about 
one  quarter  of  the  contracts  we  funded,  one  way  or  another,  was  involved 
with  citizen  planning,  consumer  affairs,  and  citizen  participation.  And, 
again  I will  not  take  the  time  to  bore  you  with  the  details.  If  I read  the 
list  of  schools  funded,  it  would  look  like  the  "Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges 
in  the  United  States." 

Now,  I think  I would  like  to  look  at  one  particular  research  con- 
tract in  a little  bit  of  detail  to  let  you  know  the  kind  of  things  that  a 
university  can  do  and  how  it  can  contribute  to  this  problem.  I picked  one 
in  which  the  Principal  Investigator,  unfortunately,  could  not  make  it,  so 
he's  not  represented  here.  I'm  going  to  read  you  the  abstract  that  was 
written  by  the  Principal  Investigator  to  describe  his  work.  This  is  work  done 
by  Dr.  Roosevelt  Steptoe,  who  is  the  Director  of  Economic  Research  at  the 
Transportation  Center  of  Southern  University,  a minority  school  in  Louisiana. 

I might  mention  that  this  research  has  captured  a great  deal  of  attention.  It 
is  highly  regarded  and  highly  respected  research.  The  title  of  his  research 
is  "A  Measurement  of  Highway  Induced  Changes  in  Land  Use  Population  Density 
and  Minority  Recreational  Opportunities."  Let  me  take  a moment  to  read  just 
one  paragraph  of  the  abstract. 

"The  construction  of  transportation  facilities  induces  change  in 
community  land  use  through  population  shifts,  a redistribution  of 
business  opportuni ties , and  the  alteration  of  recreation  space. 

The  objective  of  this  research  is  to  measure  the  changes  in  land 
use  that  are  attributable  to  the  location  and  operation  of  an 
interstate  highway  in  Scotlandville,  Louisiana,  and  particularly 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  low- income  or  minority  communities 
experience  unique  impacts.  A case  by  case  analysis  of  land  use 
change  will  permit  an  assessment  of  the  highway  impacts  on  business 
enterprises,  traffic  circulation,  population  and  residential  den- 
sity and  recreation  space." 

Specifically,  the  goals  of  the  study  are  to  determine  (1)  the  redevelopment 
effects  on  congestion;minority  housing  space;  business;  land  use;  and  recrea- 
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tion;  and  (2)  what  changes  in  future  planning  efforts  such  as  increased 
minority  community  input  may  overt  the  negative  effects  and  increase  bene- 
ficial impacts.  I think  that's  what  this  conference  is  all  about  --  re- 
search of  that  kind.  I believe  that  we  can  do  no  better  out  of  our  office 
than  to  continue  to  fund  research  of  that  nature  to  address  the  problem 
that  you  are  coping  with. 

All  too  often,  as  I was  telling  President  Sawyer,  citizen  participa- 
tion in  planning  comes  too  late, in  too  strident  a tone,  and  is  too  militant 
to  have  an  effective  impact.  I believe,  we  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
purveyors  of  rationality  should  be  offering  to  the  transportation  community 
means  and  mechanisms  whereby  the  citizens  can  participate  more  effectively, 
and  that  we  can  develop  more  intelligent  approaches,  and  get  more  data  so 
that  we  can  understand  the  problems  better.  This  is  a challenge  to  all  of  us 
in  the  academic  community. 

Now  let  me  say  just  a few  words  about  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
University  Research  in  the  Department  of  Transportation.  This  will  help  you 
to  understand  why  we  take  positions  on  issues  such  as  this  one.  We  operate 
mainly  through  an  annual  solicitation  to  the  University  community  for  propo- 
sals to  a Program  of  University  Research.  Proposals  are  reviewed,  then 
contracts  are  initiated  and  awarded;  the  research  is  monitored,  and  the  results 
are  disseminated.  This  is  a modest  program.  It  is  not  a multi-billion  dollar 
governmental  monster.  It  has  had  a few  million  dollars  of  funding  per  year, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  enough  to  keep  us  all  busy  just  at  the  size  it  is  right 
now. 

We  view  ourselves  fundamentally  as  a two-way  channel  of  communication: 
between  the  Department  (DOT)  and  the  academic  community.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  ought  to  be  flowing  money--that ' s a channel--to  the  universities  to  under- 
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take  the  kinds  of  research  I have  been  talking  about.  And,  we  ought  to  be 
letting  the  university  community  know  what  are  the  needs  in  transportation 
as  perceived  by  the  professionals  with  DOT.  On  the  other  hand--the  channel 
of  communication  back  in, we  ought  to  be  representing  the  academic  community 
within  DOT  and  bringing  to  the  professionals  within  the  Department  who  are 
responsible  for  policy-making,  the  kinds  of  research  and  results  that  are 
becoming  available  from  the  work  of  people  like  Dr.  Roosevelt  Steptoe.  We 
take  this  responsibility  very  seriously--the  two-way  channel.  That  is  where 
we  in  the  office  spend  all  of  our  energy. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  we  do  that  we  think  is  important. 

We  have  in  our  office  a minority  University  program.  We  initiated  this 
about  a year  and  a half  ago.  There  is  one  person,  more  than  anyone  else  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
minority  Universities  into  the  fold  and  helping  to  make  them  competitive. 

This  is  not  a social  give-a-way  program.  I am  talking  about  being  actually 
competitive  with  the  big-time  universities  so  that  they  can  win  proposals  on 
their  own  merit,  such  as  Naomi  W.  Lede1  did,  to  undertake  research  and  spon- 
sor state-of-the-art  conferences.  The  one  man  in  the  office  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  furthering  the  development  of  this  program;  who  is  fantas- 
tically energetic  and  committed  to  the  program  is  Wilbur  Williams.  He  has, 
more  than  anyone  else,  gotten  the  minority  program  going. 

When  we  act  as  a channel  of  communication,  and  when  we  develop  the 
data  base,  when  we  study  the  problems,  models,  and  causalities,  one  thing 
we  have  to  make  sure  we  are  doing  is  that  we  are  as  correct  as  we  possibly  can 
be. 

Now  I would  not  like  to  leave  you  on  such  a somber  and  serious  note. 

I would  like  to  share  another  anecdote  with  you,  except  this  one  is  true. 
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This  is  a story  about  the  early  days  of  the  space  program.  Before  people 
were  put  into  rockets  and  shot  off  into  space,  they  were  very  much  concerned 
about  the  effects  on  the  human  body  of  high  acceleration  and  deceleration. 

So,  an  animal  test  was  undertaken.  About  20  years  ago  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber seeing  in  Newsreels  and  on  TV  pictures  of  sleds  going  at  high  speed 
on  the  ground,  with  rockets  behind  them  and  chimpanzees'  in  the  sleds.  Well, 
so  the  story  goes, and  I am  sure  that  it  is  true,  one  of  their  sleds  with  a 
chimp  in  it  was  on  a mesa  in  the  west.  The  idea  was  that  they  would  get 
this  rocket  going  on  the  track  up  to  high  speed  and  they  they  would  push  an 
eject  button  so  that  the  seat  and  the  chimpanzee  would  go  up  in  the  air  and 
a parachute  would  open  and  fall  on  the  bottom  side  of  the  mesa  and  then  they 
would  collect  the  chimpanzee  and  debrief  him.  One  chimpanzee  they  put  on  the 
sled  with  his  helmet  and  instruments,  was  handed  a banana  just  before  they 
closed  the  cockpit  canopy.  Then,  they  hit  the  rocket  button  and  started  him 
down  the  tract,  and  then  pushed  the  eject  button.  The  seat  went  up  in  the  air 
and  with  arms  and  legs  flail  ling  the  monkey  was  parachuted  onto  the  bottom 
of  the  mesa.  A group  of  men  in  white  lab  coats  went  running  up  to  the  chim- 
panzee, and  the  first  thing  they  did  to  calm  him  down  was  to  hand  him  a 
banana.  He  looked  at  that  banana  for  a second  and  threw  it  away  as  far  as 
he  could.  They  claim  they  have  pictures  of  this  incident. 

Now,  when  we  start  studying  problems  of  what  causes  what;  of  what 
models  we  should  be  using  to  understand  transportati on  planning  and  transit 
problems,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  throw  away  the  wrong  banana. 

I think  the  kind  of  conference  you  are  holding  here  now;  the  kind  of 
research  you  are  talking  about-- the  papers  you  are  presenting--wi 1 1 act  as 
a catalyst  for  the  future  development  of  policy  statements.  I believe  it  will 
influence  change,  and  will  contribute  to  planning  knowledge  at  the  local  as 
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wel 1 as  national  level . 


I congratulate  you  on  an  excellent  conference. 


Dr.  Michael  J.  Rabins 3 director  of  the  Office 
of  University  Research  at  DOT 3 delivers  an 
address  at  a Dinner  Meeting. 


Harris  County  Judge  & Mrs.  Jon  Lindsay  attended  the  dinner 
meeting.  They  are  talking  with  Phillip  Wilson  and  Bill 
McClure  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Highways  and  Public 
Transporta tion. 
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Regional  and  National  government  officials  attended  the  dinner 
Meeting.  Glen  Ford3  Regional  Director  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Authority  talks  with  Carole  Keck  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Transportation  and  Dr.  Robert  Gallamore 3 
associate  administrator  for  Transportation  Planning 3 UMTA3 
Washington , D.  C. 


Dr.  Rabins 3 director 3 Office  of  University  Research  in  DOT 
confers  with  Dr.  Granville  Sawyer 3 President  of  Texas  Southern 
University  ( Houston 3 Texas). 
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Thursday,  March  3,  1977 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

THEME:  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS 

(A  FUNCTIONAL  FOCUS) 


Presiding:  Phil  1 ip  Wilson 

Greetings:  Henry  Dittman(  For  County  Judge  Jon  Lindsay) 

Keynote  Speakers:  Glen  Ford,  Regional  Director 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  E.  Gallamore,  Associate  Administrator 
for  Transportation  Planning 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Linda  Cherrington,  Assistant  Administrator 
Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

Carole  Keck,  Planning  Division 

New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation 

E.  C.  Powell,  Chairman 
Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas 

C.  Howard  McCann,  Planning  Engineer 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Texas  A & M University 
College  Station,  Texas 

Robert  E.  Paaswell 

Office  of  University  Reserach 

U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HENRY  PITTMAN:  Thank  you.  The  Judge  says  come  out  to  say  greetings. 

Well,  Greetings.  But  I as  an  Aggie , say, Howdy.  Wait  a minute  now,  you  are 
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supposed  to  be  real  alert.  I learned  to  say  "Howdy"  when  I went  to  A & M 
in  1935.  That  was  the  first  thing  they  told  me.  When  you  get  on  that 
campus  boy,  you  introduce  yourself  and  shake  hands  and  say  Howdy,  and  don't 
forget  your  name  and  don't  forget  theirs,  or  you  will  get  it  spelled  out 
for  you.  Well  I was  real  happy  and  showed  my  appreciation  and  enjoyed 
saying  Howdy  to  everybody.  Everybody  said  howdy  to  you  and  made  you  feel 
at  home.  Let'd  do  it  again!  Howdy!  (Audience  responded  "Howdy!"). 

That's  not  very  good.  Let's  do  it  one  more  time.  Howdy!  (Audience  responded 
Howdy!).  That's  better.  That's  great! 

I want  to  make  a couple  of  consents  about  transportation.  The 
County  Judge  is  interested  in  the  guy  with  the  blue  collar,  white  collar, 
and  the  guy  without  a collar.  And  the  county  has  some  great  problems. 

This  morning  we  are  going  to  have  the  attention  of  people  who  are  on  the 
street  and  talking  to  him  about  it.  One  lady  broke  an  axel  out  there. 

Another  lost  four  hubcaps  in  a hole.  Another  guy  had  to  have  a wrecker  to 
get  his  Volkswagen  out  of  a hole.  The  streets  and  the  roads  in  the  county 
need  an  awful  lot  of  work.  That's  what  they  plan  on  doing.  The  bond 
money  is* slowly  going.  Some  of  us  are  hollering  about  not  getting  enough 
money  from  the  State.  We  should  and  we  need  more  and  more  help.  Many 
of  you  who  ride  the  freeways,  coming  in  on  Gulf  Freeway  or  coming  in 
on  I - 10  to  Houston  know  exactly  what  I mean.  It's  rubble.  It  is  really 
something  horrible.  Coming  in -during  the  morning  you  might  have  an 
accident  and  traffic  will  be  backed  up  for  three  miles.  Some  of  you 
might  see  the  people  going  out  in  the  mornings  to  Baytown,  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  industrial  expansion  in  the  country.  VJe  are  paying  a 
lot  of  tax  money  and  we  ought  to  be  getting  our  share  back.  There's 
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only  one  way  to  handle  that  thing  - and  that  is  to  talk  up  about  it  and  get 
people  to  help  us.  We  had  better  learn  to  talk.  We  had  better  be  con- 
tacting a lot  of  people.  We  better  voice  our  comments  about  what's  hap- 
pening right  now  in  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Senate.  House  Bill  Number 
3 is  bogged  down.  Now,  I don't  care  if  it  is  political  reasons  or  not.  I 
am  not  a politician  but  a taxpayer.  I want  them  to  get  off  of  dead  center. 

Now  the  only  way  that  you  can  get  them  to  get  off  of  dead  center  is  that 

each  and  every  one  of  you  contact  your  legislature  and  legislators,  repre- 

sentatives, your  company  presidents  and  let  them  know  up  there  that  we  want 
some  action.  We  want  some  decent  highways,  and  its  going  to  continue  to 

deteriorate  with  each  rain  and  freeze,  and  all  you  are  going  to  get  out  of 

it  is  more  excuses.  The  message  from  the  County  Judge's  office  is  let's 
get  off  dead  center.  Let's  contact  these  gentlemen  and  ask  them  not  to  quib- 
ble anymore,  worrying  about  who's  going  to  get  the  big  part  of  the  fine.  All 
we  in  Harris  County  want  is  our  share  of  our  tax  dollar  that  is  going  to 
Austin.  We  don't  care  about  them  getting  pay  raises  or  anybody  else.  And 
another  thing,  we  heard  the  General  say  the  other  night  that  we  had  better 
stop  worrying  about  what  kind  of  help  that  we  can  get  from  the  Federal  government, 
because  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  bogging  you  down  in  more  and  more  reasons 
why  you  have  to  ask  more  and  more  peoDle  how  you  can  do  something  and  less 
and  less  action  and  more  input  that  amounts  to  nothing.  So  from  the  County 
Judge,  Jon  Lindsay,  and  he's  a hell  of  a fine  guy,  despite  the  fact  that  he's 
an  ex  Aggie.  Let's  get  behind  those  people  down  there  and  let's  let  everybody 
know  that  we  want  our  fair  share,  that  we  want  good  highways  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  we'd  like  to  have  them  all  over  the  state.  We're  not  being  selfish, 
we're  just  being  frank. 
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We  want  our  share  in  Harris  County.  So  help  your  county  commissioners. 
Greetings  from  the  Judge's  office.  So  one  more  time,  "Howdy."  (Audience 
responded  "Howdy").  Thank  you! 

PHILLIP  WILSON:  Thank  you, Colonel , and  thank  you  for  the  words  on 

House  Bill  3.  We  need  all  the  help  that  we  can  get,  and  you  need  all  the 
help  you  can  get. 

If  you  will  note  in  your  program,  the  theme  this  morning  is  "Planning 
and  Implementing  Policies  and  Programs  (A  Functional  Focus)."  I think 
that  yesterday  the  same  theme  ran  throughout  most  of  the  presentations. 

Rather  than  just  plan  you've  got  to  also  implement,  you've  got  to  create 
something  from  what  you  have  sketched.  I recall  an  anecdote  about  three 
individuals  who  were  ship-wrecked  on  a deserted  island.  One  was  an 

engineer,  one  was  an  architect,  and  one  was  a planner.  They  got  to 

casting  around  and  inventoried  the  supplies  that  they  had  managed  to  get 
on  shore  with  and  they  found  that  they  had  plenty  of  matches,  a few  clothes, 
one  can  of  beans  and  nothing  else.  They  got  to  meditating  about  how  in  the 
world  they  could  open  this  can  of  beans  and  use  if  for  their  first  nourishment 
on  the  island,  while  they  look  for  something  else  to  eat.  The  engineer, 
of  course  being  a forthright  and  no  nonsense  type  of  individual  said,  well, 
we  will  build  a fire  and  we  will  put  that  can  of  beans  on  the  middle  of  the 
fire  and  when  it  heats  up  the  pressure  inside  gets  to  be  unbearable,  then  it 
will  split  the  can  and  blow  the  beans  out.  The  three  of  them  thought 
about  that  for  a while  and  the  architect  said  that's  great  we  can  do  that 
but  we  will  loose  all  the  beans.  They  will  all  go  out  into  the  sand  and 
we  will  have  to  sift  them  and  pick  them  out  of  the  sand.  As  an  architect, 

I think  that  I can  design  from  some  of  these  palm  frongs  and  some  of  the 
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branches  a covering  over  the  fireplace  so  that  whenever  the  can  blows  up  we 
can  wipe  all  of  the  beans  off  of  the  inside  of  the  covering  and  then  we  can 
eat  them  that  way.  So  they  thought  about  that  for  a while.  Finally,  they 
turned  to  the  planner  and  said  what  would  you  suggest?  Well,  the  first 
thing  that  I would  do  is  that  I would  assume  a can  opener.  (laughter) 

So,  with  that  introduction,  I would  like  to  bring  up  Glen  Ford 
to  tell  us  what  he  is  going  to  assume  (laughter).  Our  next  gentleman  up 
here  at  the  roster  is  not  the  well-known  movie  actor  Glen  Ford,  he  is  the 
well-known  and  renown  man  who  gives  money  to  needy  state  agencies  and  public 
transit  companies.  He  is  the  Regional  Director  for  the  Urban  Mass 

Transportation  Administration  in  Fort  Worth.  He  used  to  be  the  Regional 
Chief  but  I think  that  he  got  his  title  changed.  Glen  is  a good  man.  I 
don't  have  a lot  of  sophisticated  information  to  give  you  on  Glen.  He 
worked  with  the  Texas  Highway  Department  for  many  years  and  then  dropped 
out  and  became  very  successful  working  with  the  federal  government.  Every 
now  and  then  when  we  get  out  the  flag  and  wave  it  at  him  and  appeal  to  his 
sentimentality  to  try  to  talk  him  out  of  either  a little  more  money  or  try 
to  convince  him  that  what  we  want  to  do  is  maybe  the  right  way  after  all. 

He  is  a very  easy  individual  to  work  with.  I know  that  most  of  you  have 
worked  with  Glen.  I know  that  we  are  lucky  to  have  him  in  Texas.  Without 
any  further  ado,  I will  give  you  Glen  Ford,  Regional  Director  from  UMTA, 

Glen.  (Applause) 

GLEN  FORD:  Howdy!  I was  reminded  of  Howdy  Week,  Ijnd  those 

of  you  who  have  been  there  know  what  it  is  like.  And  there  was  a saying. 
Bill,  I think  you  probably  had  something  similar  out  there  in  Mexico.  But 
we  hesitate  to  cogitate  for  fear  of  deviation  from  the  true  facts  of 
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recitation,  Sir.  And  those  of  us  who  did  deviate  were  often  brought  back 
into  line  at  the  school. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  our  Associate  Admini strator  for 
Transportation  Planning  to  you.  But  before  I do,  not  usually  passing 
any  opportunity  to  make  a little  plug  for  UMTA,  I want  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  say  to  each  of  you  that  I feel  you  are  to  be  commended  for 
being  interested  enough  in  the  overall  transporta tion  issues  in  your  par- 
ticular area  to  come  here  and  participate  in  this  forum,  to  get  ideas  and 
to  exchange  ideas  that  will  assist  you  in  your  further  considerations  of 
local  transportation  issues.  It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  the  story  that  some 
of  you  may  have  heard  me  tell  before.  Of  the  chicken  and  the  hog,  who 
wanted  to  do  something  nice  for  the  farmer  on  his  birthday.  The  chicken 
suggested  that  they  prepare  for  him  a breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs.  The  hog's 
response  was  that  it  showed  definite  interest  on  the  part  of  the  chicken  but 
total  commitment  for  him.  Now,  some  of  us  are  interested  in  transportation 
issues  and  some  of  us  have  commitments  to  get  involved  with  positive  results 
to  make  mobility  a realization  for  our  strangled  and  strangling  transportation 
system.  I wouldn't  say  for  sure  that  Bob  in  his  involvement  is  a total 
situation  as  the  hog  in  our  story  might  be,  but  for  a moment  let's  take 

a look  at  his  commitment  to  transportation.  First,  he  had  a good  start, 

coming  from  Nebraska.  Bob,  I might  say  that  I had  the  pleasure  last  year 
of  introducing  to  this  forum  your  good  friend  and  former  governor,  Norbert 
Tiemann.  This  may  indicate  that  Nebraska  folks  are  pretty  well  accepted 

here  with  us.  So  we  are  glad  to  have  you  from  that  area.  Bob  attended 

Weslayan  University,  and  then  Harvard  University  obtaining  his  doctorate 
degree  from  Harvard  in  1968. 
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He  indicated  an  interest  in  transportation  during  his  Harvard  time 
by  virtue  of  his  dissertation  on  railroad  mergers.  He  has  since  occuDied 
several  positions  within  the  Department  (DOT)  and  has  written  several 
articles  that  have  been  published  dealing  with  transportation  issues.  One 
of  the  things  that  I think  you  ought  to  know  about  Bob  is  that  he  not  only 
writes  about  railroads  but  he  actually  operates  trains,  presumably  to  test 
his  theories.  These  are  model  trains,  of  course.  Maybe  we  can  get  him  to 
begin  to  operate  model  buses  and  test  some  more  theories.  Bob  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  statutorily  established  urban  transportation  planning  process 
which  is  prerequisite  to  every  UMTA  capital  and/or  operating  ground.  Without 
further  ado,  I would  like  to  present  to  you  Dr.  Bob  Gallamore.  (Applause) 


Dr.  Ronald  W.  Holder  of  Texas  A&M  University 3 Tom  Niskala 
of  HOUTRANj  and  G.  Sadler  Bridges  of  Texas  A&M  University 
wait  for  opening  of  Conference  for  second  day. 

Dr.  Gallamore  of  UMTA  delivered  the  keynote  address. 


REGULATIONS  ISSUED  JOINTLY  BY  UMTA  AMD  FHWA 

by 

Robert  E.  Gallamore 

Associate  Administrator  for  Transportation  Planning 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  and  Federal  Highway  Administration's  Joint  Planning 
Regulations",  and  their  role  in  strengthening  planning  and  planning  organi- 
zations primarily  for  the  benefit  of  low-income  groups.  This  is  a tough 
assi gnment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  regulations  are  complex.  They  are  designed 
to  achieve  diverse  objectives  in  what  we  all  know  is  a highly  charged  environ- 
ment. There  are  multiple  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  involved,  each 
with  different  viewpoints.  There  are  highway  and  transit  interests  that  are 
sometimes  competitive.  There  are  differences  between  planners  and  operators, 
and  there  are  differences  between  attempts  to  discover  what  unmet  transpor- 
tation needs  exist  vs.  attempts  to  deal  optimally  with  existing  services. 

Secondly,  we  lack  some  crucial  base  information  on  transit  socio- 
economic impacts  that  is  useful  in  discovering  the  right  policies  and  plan- 
ning our  program  more  adequately.  I would  say  that  there  are  five  major 
gaps  in  our  information  base,  and  I would  like  to  list  those  at  the  outset 
so  that  you  will  hopefully  understand  better  how  difficult  it  is  for  me 
to  address  this  subject. 

(1)  Who  are  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  what  are  their 
transportation  needs? 

(2)  What  are  the  travel  needs  of  minorities  and  persons  with  low 
incomes  and  what  are  the  income  redistributional  effects  of 
the  transit  program? 
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(3)  What  are  the  best  approaches  to  implementing  transportation 
systems  management  requirements  and  are  we  getting  all  we  can 
out  of  this  policy? 

(4)  What  are  the  longer  term  relationships,  investments  and  land 
use  patterns? 

(5)  What  energy  supplies  will  be  available  20  to  30  years  from 
now  and  what  technologies  will  exist  to  reduce  transportation 
energy  consumption? 

These  five  information  gaps  bear  importantly  on  our  discussions  here 
today.  My  point  is,  if  I knew  the  answer  to  these  questions,  I could  more 
adequately  address  the  subject  at  hand.  I hope  you  aren't  thinking  that 
I really  have  those  answers.  What  I would  like  to  cover  then,  instead  of 
just  providing  those  answers  quickly  and  easily,  are  the  statutes,  the 
underlying  legislative  basis  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Program,  the 
regulations  themsel ves--the  joint  planning  regulations.  Then,  I would  like 
to  offer  a few  comments  on  planning  for  low  income  or  transit  dependent  per- 
sons and  conclude  with  some  observations  on  where  I think  we  are  going. 

With  respect  to  the  statutory  base,  there  are  four  or  five  different 
provisions  I think  bear  importantly  on  the  topic  we  are  discussing  today. 

With  respect  to  planning  first,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  requires 
that  before  UMTA  may  make  grants  for  facilities  or  equipment,  it  must  determine 
that  the  funds  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  a program  of  unified,  coordi- 
nated, or  efficiently  coordinated  transportation  systems,  as  a part  of  a 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  an  urban  area.  This  is  very  complex 
language,  but  it  comes  home  to  roost  in  our  certification  findings--our  plan- 
ning evaluations. 

Second,  with  respect  to  effi ci ency , one  of  the  traditional  purposes 
for  the  use  of  planning  funds  is  improved  operation  of  mass  transportation 
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facilities  and  equipment.  That  is  in  Section  9 of  the  Act.  In  order  to 
strengthen  this  requirement,  Congress  in  1974  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
issue  whatever  regulations  he  deemed  necessary,  including  requirements 
for  improving  the  efficiency  of  transit  service.  The  TSM  requirement  which 
I will  talk  about  later  is  a direct  ourgrowth  of  this  mandate. 

Third,  with  respect  to  socio-economic  impacts,  both  Sections  3 and 
5 of  the  Act  require  a public  hearing  prior  to  the  approval  of  a grant.  In 
that  hearing, the  economic  and  social  effects  of  projects  are  considered. 
Furthermore,  Congress,  in  passing  the  National  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1974,  found  that  the  termination  of  service  or  the  continued  increase  in 
its  cost  to  users  is  undesirable  and  may  have  a particularly  serious  ad- 
verse affect  upon  the  welfare  of  a substantial  number  of  lower  income 
persons.  Congress  at  the  time,  however,  did  not  mandate  a specific  reme- 
dial action  for  this  problem  as  it  later  did  with  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  fourth  area  is  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  In  1970,  Con- 
gress declared  it  to  be  the  national  policy  that  elderly  and  handicapped  per- 
sons had  the  same  rights  as  other  persons  to  utilize  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  services,  and  called  for  special  efforts  to  plan  and  design 
facilities  and  services  to  meet  that  objective. 

In  addition,  Congress  provided  for  grants  and  loans  to  be  made  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  including  grants  to  private,  non-profit  corporations 
and  associations.  This  policy  was  incorporated  into  UMTA's  elderly  and 
handicapped  regulations  issued  April  30,  1976.  Congress  also  has  mandated 
that  rates  charged  to  elderly  and  handicapped  persons  during  non-peak  hours 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  rates  generally  applicable  to  people  riding 
during  the  peak  hour. 

Fifth,  non-discrimination.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
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which  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act, 
specifically  provides  that  no  persons  be  excluded  on  the  grounds  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin,  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  which  receives 
federal  financial  assistance.  A later  provision  added  sex  discrimination 
to  this  prohibition. 

Finally,  urban  development  is  an  area  in  which  you  may  not  imme- 
diately see  the  relevance  to  low-income  persons.  But,  I think  many  of 
us  are  concerned  with  the  survival  of  our  cities  and  hope  to  see  persons  of 
low-income  or  minority  groups  fully  participating  in  any  urban  development 
activity  that  comes  about  as  a result  of  the  transit  program. 

Scattered  throughout  the  mass  transportation  act  is  the  requirement 
that  any  project  funded  under  the  program  be  necessary  for  a sound  economic 
and  desirable  development  of  an  area,  and  that  plans  for  such  projects  be 
formulated  with  due  considerations  to  their  probable  effect  on  future  develop- 
ment. Congress  later  added  a specific  provision,  commonly  called  the  Young 
Amendment,  which  allows  some  anticipated  grants  and  loans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  or  quasi-public  agencies  to  assist  urban  development  activi- 
ties of  that  type. 

So,  in  summary,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  has  various  pro- 
visions and  varying  degrees  of  specificity  that  bear  on  the  planning  and 
operations  of  transit  services  for  low-income  persons. 

I would  like  to  come  back  to  describe  what  the  joint  regulations 
are  and  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  with  them.  I think  the  approval 
and  implementation  of  these  regulations  is  the  single  most  important  urban 
transportation  event  of  the  1970's.  I think  this  is  a particularly  important 
subject  to  address  in  view  of  the  commentary  earlier  about  federal  rules  and 
regulations.  You  very  kindly  avoided  the  words  "red  tape". 
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The  UMTA/FHWA  Joint  Regulations  require  that  the  metropolitan  area 
planning  process  produce  a number  of  elements.  A good  friend  of  mine, 

Marvin  Mannheim  of  MIT  has  summarized  these  in  a particularly  useful  way  in 
a paper  presented  to  the  Transportation  Research  Board  (TRB),  and  I'm  going 
to  follow  Marvin's  approach;  he  in  turn  has  followed  the  regulations  quite 
closely. 

First  is  the  transportation  plan,  which  consists  of  the  Transportation 
System  Management  element  and  a long-range  element.  A long-range  plan  identi- 
fies new  transportation  policies  and  transportation  facilities  or  major 
changes  to  those  facilities  that  meet  long-range  needs.  The  transportation 
plan  is  to  be  consistent  with  the  area's  comprehensive  urban  development 
plan  and  overall  socio-economic  environmental  goals. 

Second,  the  transportation  system  management  element  itself,  commonly 
called  TSM,  provides  for  short-range  transportation  needs  in  urbanized  areas 
by  making  efficient  use  of  existing  transportation  resources  and  providing 
for  the  movement  of  people  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  TSM  identifies  traf- 
fic engineering,  public  transportation,  regulatory,  pricing,  management, 
operational  and  other  improvements  to  the  existing  system,  not  including 
major  new  investments. 

Third,  the  regulations  require  the  development  of  a transportation 
improvement  program.  I'll  refer  to  that  as  a TIP,  and  the  TIP  will  have 
an  annual  element,  an  AE.  So,  in  the  joint  regulations  you  will  have  a TSM 
with  some  of  its  actions  included  in  the  TIP  and  AE.  The  TIP  is  a staged 
multi-year  program  of  transportation  improvements  which  are  recommended  for 
the  system  (TSM)  and  long-range  elements  of  the  transportation  plan.  The 
TIP  covers  the  period  of  three,  five  or  even  more  years.  It  identifies 
transportation  improvements  recommended  for  advancement  during  the  program 
period.  It  indicates  the  area's  priorities  for  these  improvements.  It  groups 
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improvements  of  similar  urgency  and  anticipated  staging  into  an  appropriate 
staging  period.  It  estimates  total  cost  and  revenues  for  the  program  period, 
and  includes  a discussion  of  how  improvements  recommended  from  the  long-range 
plan  and  TSM  plan  are  put  together  in  a recommended  program.  If  there  is 
a pothole  problem  on  the  local  freeway,  for  example,  the  local  area  authorities 
would  advance  remedial  actions,  and  hope  to  see  them  included  in  the  trans- 
portation improvement  plan.  If  those  are  proposed  to  be  programmed  within 
the  coming  year,  they  would  be  included  in  the  annual  element  of  the  TIP,  as 
part  of  the  list  of  those  improvement  projects  that  are  going  to  be  implemented 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

The  fourth  general  area  is  the  planning  document.  The  regulations 
require  a unified  planning  work  program  and  a prospectus.  The  prospectus 
establishes  a multi-year  framework  for  planning  and  improves  a summary  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  transportation  issues  facing  the  area.  A general 
description  of  the  status  and  anticipated  accomplishments  of  the  various  plan- 
ning activities  and  a description  of  the  functional  responsibilities  of 
each  agency  that  participates  in  the  project  is  included.  A unified  planning 
work  program  describes  the  urban  transportation  and  transportation-related 
planning  activity  anticipated  to  be  undertaken  within  the  next  year  or  two. 

That  unified  planning  work  program  is  funded  by  a variety  of  sources  including 
Section  9 planning  funds  from  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
which  Glen  Ford  (UMTA's  Region  VI  Director)  and  I administer. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  requirements  of  the  joint  planning 
regulations,  there  are  various  other  documents  and  procedures  that  relate  to 
specific  projects  that  UMTA  will  from  time  to  time  require.  They  are  (1) 
the  project  application  itself;  (2)  technical  documents  supporting  the  draft 
or  final  environmental  impact  statement,  and  (3)  major  transportation  invest- 
ments and  alternatives  analysis,  and  finally,  a requirement  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  make  a non-discrimination  finding. 
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This  last  area  deserves  brief  additional  discussion.  Revised  pro- 
cedures under  the  Title  VI  findings  are  now  in  preparation.  These  will 
focus  on  an  areawide  review  at  the  TIP  stage.  In  other  words,  when  the 
local  authorities  are  putting  together  their  program  of  projects  for  the 
upcoming  year,  UMTA  would  like  to  make  a Title  VI  determination  at  that  Doint 
rather  than  on  a project-by-project  basis.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
only  this  past  Decemeber  issued  revised  regulations  for  administration  of 
the  Title  VI  requirement  agency  by  agency.  They  have  required  in  those  new 
regulations  a strengthening  of  the  pre-award  and  post-award  reviews.  UMTA 
has  begun  changing  its  procedures  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in  full  com- 
pliance with  those  regulations. 

Well, why  is  all  of  this  good,  and  good  for  you?  I would  put  it 
this  way.  For  the  first  time,  local  officials  must  bring  together  in  one 
place  all  the  competing  transportation  projects  for  an  urbanized  area.  Some 
of  these  are  highways,  some  transit,  some  are  capital  investments  and  others 
are  operating  grants.  Some  are  broad,  but  thin  in  scope,  and  others  are 
narrow  but  deep  in  scope.  This  allows  for  an  area-wide  review  of  priorities 
and  trade-offs.  It  focuses  citizens'  comments  and  participation  in  determining 
priorities,  and  allows  for  a more  meaningful  review  such  as  Civil  Rights  or 
special  efforts  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped,  or  the  adequacy  of  the 
TSM  implementation.  This  is  the  culmination  of  an  orderly  planning  process 
that  is  required  by  the  statute.  It  is  the  missing  link  between  planning 
and  project  implementation.  Previously,  there  had  been  many  efforts  to  plan 
activities  which  never  saw  fruition  and  many  projects  were  fruitless  without 
adequate  planning.  This  is  the  link  that  pulls  them  together. 

As  I've  said  before,  planning  without  implementation  is  a desert,  but 
implementation  without  planning  is  a jungle.  And  neither  one  is  a very  good 
place  to  be.  The  really  important  thing  is  that  the  TIP  process  required  by 
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the  joint  planning  regulation  is  working.  The  extensive  urban  system  study 
required  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1976  is  carried  out  jointly  by  FHWA 
and  UMTA.  I have  uncovered  many  problems,  such  as  how  do  you  define  the  MPO 
and  its  makeup?  How  do  you  set  the  goals  of  the  institutional  actors,  the 
MPO,  local  mayors,  state  highway  officials  or  state  transportation  department, 
the  governor,  and  so  on?  And,  there's  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  funds 
under  the  Federal-Aid  to  Urban  Systems  Program.  All  of  these  things  are 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  urban  system  study.  But  what  I would  regard  as 
the  most  important  conclusion  of  that  study  is  its  reaffirmation  of  the  joint 
planning  regulation  and  the  TIP  process.  The  study  found  that  the  functions 
set  forth  in  the  regulations  are  being  carried  out  responsibly  by  participants 
in  the  local  planning  process.  Staff  capability  to  carry  out  these  activities 
is  rarely  an  issue,  and  the  distribution  of  the  responsibility  among  the 
various  actors  usually  reflects  available  expertise.  It  is  working  reasonably 
wel  1 . 

Still  there  is  much  to  be  done.  There  is  too  much  piecemeal  planning 
development  and  piecemeal  implementation,  particularly  with  respect  to  TSM 
and  the  elderly  and  handicapped  projects.  Good  trade-off  studies  are  rare. 
Post-project  monitoring  is  usually  inadequate.  Metropolitan  planning  organi- 
zations (MPO's),  made  up  substantially  of  representatives  of  local  elected 
officials  charged  with  the  endorsement  of  TIP,  need  to  be  strengthened.  They 
need  to  be  strengthened  particularly  in  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  plan- 
ning and  implementation. 

More  resources  need  to  go  into  short-range  planning,  and  special  efforts 
with  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  should  be  made. 

Finally,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  and  Federal 
Highway  Department  need  to  provide  clearer  guidance  on  the  adequacy  of  plan- 
ning and  programming  under  these  related  regulations. 
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I would  like  now  to  make  a few  points  on  planning  for  transit  depen- 
dent, low-income  groups  and  specialized  groups  such  as  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

The  joint  planning  regulations  do  not  require  explicit  or  separate 
treatment  for  the  transit  dependent,  except  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. Nevertheless,  good  planning  requires  the  tailoring  of  transit  ser- 
vices to  demands,  including  the  travel  demands  of  persons  who  are  captive 
of  transit  because  of  economic  considerations.  UMTA's  planning  reviews  can 
and  should  assure  that  urbanized  areas  have  considered  the  socio-economic 
factors  in  preparing  the  TIP. 

I referred  earlier  to  the  data  and  methodological  problem  concerning 
service  for  the  transit  dependents.  Demand  instruments  are  needed  for  the 
design  and  evaluation  of  service  changes  and  improvements.  Without  them, 
there  is  no  basis  for  making  trade-offs.  How  do  we  estimate  the  demands, 
real istically? 

One  useful  approach  would  be  to  ask  that  transit  planning  include 
periodic  mobility  studies  for  areas  of  low  automobile  ownership  or  other 
ways  of  identifying  low-income  and  minority  groups  that  are  being  poorly 
serviced.  Such  studies  would  not  have  to  be  wide-ranging,  extensive  efforts. 
They  would  seek,  however,  to  assure  cost-effective  transit  service  for 
realistic  travel  demands  of  low-income  persons,  while  at  the  same  time 
continuing  their  research  activities  to  develop,  prepare,  and  disseminate 
techniques  that  local  planning  groups  can  use. 

In  regard  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  we  are  about  to  list  four 
or  five  items  we  think  planning  organizations  ought  to  be  carrying  out.  I 
mentioned  that  the  1970  act  included  special  references  to  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  It  specifically  mandated  special  efforts  to  plan  and  design 
services  for  them.  The  guidelines  we  are  about  to  send  out  include: 
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(1)  Activities  to  identify  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped.  This 
includes  self-identification  techniques  specifically  for  those 
who  are  in  wheelchairs  or  who  are  semi -ambulatory.  We  are  asking 
that  personal  data  questions  be  included  in  the  unified  work 
program  to  assist  that  aspect. 

(2)  Activities  to  estimate  the  unmet  transit  needs  or  travel  needs 

of  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  Each  unified  work  program  should 
contain  planning  activities  to  determine  what  those  needs  are. 
That  will  be  important  later  on  when  we  monitor  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

(3)  Activities  in  support  of  a specific  project  evaluation.  A 
trade-off  study  would  determine  whether  we  are  using  the  best 
techniques  and  the  best  available  procedures  to  provide  services 
for  this  mandate.  The  project  range  evaluation  studies  would 
consider  a range  of  alternatives,  and  the  relationship  of  short- 
range  activities  to  long-range  plans.  It  should  ensure  that 
the  existing  services  already  provided  by  social  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  organizations  are  coordinated. 

These  activities  would  then  be  summarized  into  a comprehensive  elderly  and 
handicapped  element  or  part  of  the  region's  plan  specifically  directed  to 
service  for  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

The  process  ought  to  allow  for  consumer  representation  not  only  in 
self-identification  techniques,  but  more  specifically,  the  process  of  involve- 
ment of  that  group  in  the  decisions  made.  It  not  only  involves  finding  out 
who  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  are,  but  also  actively  includes  them  in 
the  decisions  made  on  their  behalf. 
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Coming  back  to  the  point  about  inadequate  post-project  monitoring  or 
evaluation,  we  would  like  to  see  specific  tasks  included  in  the  unified 
work  program  to  assess  the  performance  of  the  area  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  reflect  just  for  a moment  on  what  I 
perceive  as  a major  change  in  the  basic  orientation  and  rationale  of  the 
transit  program.  The  Mass  Transportation  Program  started  out  as  a reaction  to 
the  "highway  only"  planning  approach  of  the  previous  decades.  Interstate 
highway  programs  were  in  place.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  with  90-10  financing 
for  the  interstate  system  was  in  place.  Then  along  came  an  alternative  trans- 
portation program,  mass  transit.  At  first,  it  was  a capital  investment  program 
only,  and  discretionary  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's allocation  and  entitlement  approach.  It  was  set  up  in  a separate  agency, 
UMTA,  rather  than  in  the  Federal  Highway  Administration.  UMTA's  dealings 
were  primarily  with  the  local  officials  rather  than  state  officials.  As  you 
well  know,  most  of  the  highway  program  administration  is  carried  on  through 
state,  rather  than  local  agencies. 

The  sharp  dichotomy  between  the  two  programs  has  begun  to  change,  though, 
and  there  are  a number  of  reasons  for  that.  First,  the  institutional  base 
of  the  transit  program  has  shifted  with  the  1968  Intergovernmental  Corporation 
Act.  In  general,  this  made  the  role  for  the  metropolitan  planning  organizations 
more  important  and  gave  more  visibility  to  area-wide  governmental  structures  in 
general.  In  1970,  the  Federal-Aid  Urban  System  Highway  Program  (FAUS)  came 
along,  and  it  allowed  for  local  project  initiation  in  contrast  to  state  project 
initiation. 

In  1973,  the  Highway  Act  was  changed  in  a rather  dramatic  way  to  permit 
local  officials  to  withdraw  Interstate  highway  segments  and  substitute  transit 
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proposals  for  them.  That  gave  additional  flexibility  at  the  local  level.  In 
1975,  the  UMTA  and  FHWA  planning  regulations  were  issued  jointly  rather  than 
separately.  As  I mentioned,  I thought  that  was  one  of  the  significant  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1 970' s. 

Finally,  in  1976,  the  new  Highway  Act  stated  that  highway,  as 
well  as  transit  projects,  could  be  built  with  funds  from  the  interstate 
withdrawal  funds.  So  that  provided  even  more  flexibility  at  the  local  level. 

All  of  these  were  institutional  and  legislative  changes,  but  some 
things  have  been  happening  in  the  economic  environment  in  which  all  of  this 
takes  place.  The  cost  of  transit  construction  has  gone  out  of  sight.  The 
crushing  burden  of  operating  deficits  as  well  as  the  capital  investments  of 
transit  have  been  burgeoning;  that's  with  bus  systems  as  well  as  rail  systems. 

UMTA  has  rediscovered  that  transit  ridership  is  keyed  importantly  to  the  areas 
that  transit  serves.  Our  knowledge  has  been  reinforced  by  such  things  as  the 
BART  (Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit)  impact  study  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Land 
use  planning  has  finally  begun  to  be  taken  more  seriously,  and  we  now  see 
fruits  from  the  comprehensive  planning  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  15 
or  20  years.  We  have  better  understanding  of  what  happens  in  this  interaction 
between  land  use  and  transportation  investments.  Environmental  issues  have 
awakened  in  this  period.  A number  of  people  have  come  back  from  trips  to 
Europe  and  have  noticed  the  vital  city  environments  that  have  been  created 
around  transportation  systems  in  Europe. 

What  has  come  about  is  a shift  in  our  focus  and  thinking  from  seeing 
transit  as  competitive  to  highways;  instead,  we  are  seeing  both  highways  and 
transit  as  part  of  the  cause,  and  potentially  part  of  the  cure  for  urban  sprawl, 
center  city  decay,  and  the  like.  Transit  and  highway  improvements,  particularly 
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through  the  TSM  activities,  are  now  being  seen  as  an  antidote  to  sprawl  and 
decay. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  of  this?  First,  I think  there  will 
be  further  integration  of  UMTA  and  Federal  Highway  programs.  A starting 
place  is  the  institutional  arrangement  I've  described  today,  which  helps 
make  transportation  planning  relevant  to  investment  and  implementation 
decisions. 

Second,  I think  there  will  be  a retention  of  the  di scretionary 
transit  program  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  there  still  is  much  to  be 
said  for  a compensatory  transit  program. 

Third,  there  is  encouraging  progress  in  TSM  and  in  planning  and  imple 
mentation  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  through  bus  systems  and  so  on.  I 
think  there  will  be  further  efforts  to  direct  our  Dlanning  funds  into  these 
shorter  range  efforts. 

Fourth,  efforts  will  be  made  to  gain  a better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  questions  I raised  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  such  as:  What 

are  the  redistributional  income  effects  of  the  transit  program?  What  are 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  low-income  groups?  What 
are  the  important  relationships  between  transportation  planning  and  land  uses 

I think  the  future  is  very  bright  indeed  if  we  can  continue  to  make 
the  kind  of  progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  last  few  years  with  respect 
to  integrating  transit  and  highway  planning  programs. 
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LINDA  CHERRINGTON:  Thank  you.  I was  in  San  Francisco  the  last 

few  days  at  an  event  particularly  appropriate  to  this  conference.  I met 
with  the  Urban  Consortium  which  consists  of  representatives  from  a group 
of  cities  from  across  the  country.  They  were  meeting  to  try  to  establish  the 
most  critical  needs  in  the  area  of  transportation  for  urban  areas.  The  list 
was  long,  I think  they  had  282  possibilities  for  needs,  though  our  task  was 
to  develop  a list  of  approximately  10  of  the  most  important  needs.  Of  the 
top  ten,  three  were  directly  related  with  our  topic  this  morning.  We  dis- 
cussed the  improvement  of  communication  and  implementation  of  projects  from 
the  federal  level  down  in  transportation;  and  the  speed  of  implementation 
and  of  interagency  coordination.  It's  extremely  gratifying  to  come  back 
to  Houston  and  realize  that  we  are  in  fact  taking  some  action.  The  very 
fact  that  we  are  here  today  discussing  these  types  of  projects  indicates  our 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  the  need  to  move.  I think  that  Houston  is 

especially  critical  because  we  are  somewhat  novices  in  this  area.  As  you 

are  all  aware,  the  City  of  Houston  only  entered  the  arena  of  public  trans- 
portation three  years  ago.  The  State  only  established  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Public  Transportation  two  years  ago.  We  have  a great  deal 
to  do.  The  importance  of  cooperation  and  communication  is  critical,  if 
we  are  to  meet  some  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  transportation  in  Houston. 

But,  we  are  in  a particularly  appropriate  position  because  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  cities  from  across*  the  country.  Visiting  the  City  of  San 

Francisco  gives  us  a chance  to  see  the  mass  institutional  problems  that 

affect  them  because  of  the  numbers  of  different  agencies  and  jurisdictions. 
Houston  is  real  fortunate  to  have  an  area-wide  ability  to  coordinate  on 
the  county  and  the  regional  level  as  well  as  the  state. 
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I think  that  it  is  important  that  we  have  the  opportunity  today  to  hear 
of  an  instance  in  which  another  community,  New  York,  has  actually  handled 
interagency  cooperation  and  has  been  successful.  Carol  Keck  commented 
to  me  just  before  the  meeting  this  morning  that  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  she  could  comment  on  how  the  issues  addressed  in  this  conference  were 
handled  in  New  York  and  have  been  handled  successfully.  Carol  Keck  is  a 
Research  Analyst  with  the  Planning  Division  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Transoortation.  She  has  had  some  six  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  number  of  issues  which  were  addressed  this  morning.  Particularly  with 
emphasis  on  state-wide  planning  coordination  for  transportation  and  emphasis 
on  special  services  such  as  urban  handicaps  and  social  services.  With  the 
array  of  federal  guidelines  and  programs  put  before  us  by  Plr.  Gallamore  this 
morning  somewhat  in  the  great  fear  of  the  great  federal  reorgani zation  that 
we  all  now  operate, I think  that  it  is  important  that  we  address  ourselves  to 
state  and  local  coordination,  and,  hopefully  we  can  learn  something  from  Mew 
York.  Let  me  introduce  Carol  Keck  at  this  time.  (Applause) 


Linda  Sherrington,  Assistant  director  of  office 
of  Public  Transportations  City  of  Houston,  intro- 
duces Carole  Keck  of  New  York  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION 
IN  MEETING  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  NEEDS 
IN  THE  FUTURE 
by 

Carol  A.  Keck 

New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation 

A broad,  nearly  all-encompassing  concept  --  interagency  cooperation 
in  meeting  transportation  planning  needs  in  the  future  --  can,  and  must,  be 
addressed  at  a variety  of  levels  in  the  planning  process  before  its  full 
impact  on  the  transportation  disadvantaged  can  be  fully  realized.  Thus, 
in  general  terms,  the  '3C'  planning  process  itself  requires  such  coopera- 
tion, as  does  the  development  of  specific  products  such  as  Transportation 
Improvement  Programs  (TIP's),  Transit  Development  Programs  (TDP's),  and 
Transportation  Systems  Management  Elements  (TSME's).  To  address  existing 
planning  requirements  specifically  referencing  the  elderly. and  handicapped 
portions  of  our  population,  cooperation  is  required  among  an  even  broader 
spectrum  of  groups,  agencies  and  individuals.  As  the  need  for  --  and 
pressure  for  --  addressing  other  transportation  disadvantaged  groups  in- 
creases, the  need  for  broader  and  more  intense  interagency  cooperation  will 
similarly  increase. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  discuss  some  concerns  with  es- 
tablishing and  continuing  interagency  cooperation  in  a variety  of  trans- 
portation planning  activities  --  principally  public  transit  --  which  cur- 
rently face  us,  as  well  as  what  those  issues  imply  for  the  future.  While 
not  mutual ly-excl usive  areas  for  discussion,  the  topics  to  be  focused  on 
will  be:  (1)  Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations  (MPO's);  (2)  Product 

Preparation  --  TIP's,  TDP's,  TSME's;  (3)  Existing  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
regulations;  and  (4)  Potential  needs  for  agency  interaction. 
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Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations 

The  joint  regulations  of  FHWA  and  UMTA  require  each  urbanized  area 
to  establish  a "forum  for  cooperative  decisionmaking  by  principal  elected 
officials  of  general  purpose  local  government."  This  organization  --  the 
MPO  --is  specifically  required  to  establish  formal  cooperative  working 
agreements  with  the  State,  the  areawide  A95  agency  (if  different  from  the 
MPO),  and  regional  public  transportation  agencies.  While  paper  agreements 
do  not  assure  that  such  cooperation  actually  exists,  the  Federal  certifi- 
cation process  results  in  stoppage  of  Federal  aid  payments  should  the 
planning  process  be  found  to  be  deficient. 

In  New  York  State  this  process  has  worked  --  extremely  well  in 
most  cases.  The  establishment  of  a common  meeting  ground  for  local, 
regional  and  state  level  representatives  has  resulted  in  significant  co- 
operative efforts,  problem  identification  and  solution.  The  MPO  has 
provided  a forum  for. exchanging  information,  views  and  discussion  of  issues 
which, over  time,  has  proved  to  be  a valuable  problem-solving  resource.  An 
example  from  our  New  York  experiences  will  exemplify  this:  In  the  New 

York  City  metropolitan  area  the  MPO  was  used  as  an  important  step  in  the 
analysis  of  New  York  State's  own  public  transit  operating  assistance  program. 
While  various  matters  --  such  as  the  existence  of  commuter  rail  and  ferry 
operations  --  are  unique  to  the  New  York  City  area,  others,  such  as  a com- 
bination of  publicly  and  privately  owned  and  operated  services,  and  multi- 
jurisdictional  problems  were  common  to  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Thus, 
as  the  MPO  discussed  these  issues  (and  their  relationship  to  the  State's 
programs  and  policies),  a basis  for  the  development  of  a statewide  approach 
to  them  was  formed.  Among  the  recommendations  to  come  from  these  efforts 
were  those  to  eliminate  discrimination  between  public  and  private  transit 
operations  in  the  allocation  of  State  funds;  to  devise  allocation  mechanism 

less  dependent  upon  operating  deficits  than  other  criteria;  to  encourage 
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and/or  permit  local  or  regional  decisions  on  the  appropriate  use  of  State 
funds.  These  resultant  recommendations  were  discussed  in  other  urbanized 
areas  having  used  the  New  York  City  area  to  focus  the  issues  of  concern. 

Thus,  the  MPO  can,  and  in  many  cases  does,  serve  as  a forum  for  statewide 
as  well  as  regional  issues. 

As  the  need  and  desirability  for  locally-based  transportation  plan- 
ning expertise  increased,  the  MPO  was  chosen  to  focus  these  activities 
and  central  planning  staffs  were  --  or  are  being  --  established.  Where 
an  MPO  has  developed  out  of  a previously  recognized  agency,  this  increased 
the  availability  of  funds  to  them  and  placed  additional  responsibilities 
upon  them.  In  other  areas,  however,  where  no  regionally-representative 
group  existed,  the  MPO  had  developed  as  an  ad  hoc  group  which  met  periodic- 
ally to  discuss  issues  and  reach  regional  policy  agreement.  In  these 
areas,  the  development  of  MPO  central  planning  staffs  has  met  with  varying 
degrees  of  'success.1  Thus,  active  support  and  interest  in  the  Niagara 
Frontier  (Buffalo  area)  have  led  to  the  development  of  a broad  and  strong 
capability  for  completing  necessary  planning  activities  in  that  area.  Con- 
versly,  in  the  Genesee-Finger  Lakes  Region  (Rochester  area),  widely  divergent 
views  on  many  transportation,  political  and  economic  issues  have  led  MPO 
members  to  take  varying  stands  on  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
central  planning  staff.  In  terms  of  impact,  the  experiences  in  these  two 
instances  have  caused  a large  amount  of  effort  to  be  expended  in  other 
areas  of  the  State  in  order  to  assure  that  a feasible  working  arrangement 
is  arrived  at.  The  need  for  specific  agreements  among  MPO  members  to  sup- 
port a local  central  planning  staff  or  for  a legally-recognized  agency 
to  be  the  MPO  has  become  very  apparent  if  long-range  transportation  plan- 
ning is  to  be  regionally  based. 

Product  Preparation 


The  preparation  of  long  and  short  range  regional  transportation  plans 
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and  programs  required  by  current  Federal  regulations  has  begun  to  highlight 
the  need  for  interagency  coordination  more  than  any  other  activity  to  date. 
When  pressed  to  document  regional  transportation  plans  and  particularly 
to  relate  them  to  anticipated  funding  --  potential  conflicts  of  regional 
goals  and  objectives  readily  become  apparent.  Thus,  while  regional  agree- 
ments could  often  be  reached  on  large  numbers  of  specific  projects,  the 
determination  of  priorities  when  faced  with  limited  financial  resources 
was  not  always  an  easy  task.  In  some  cases  the  issues  would  only  be  re- 
solved by  Federal  actions  on  proposed  projects;  in  others  a multi-tiered 
priority  was  developed  using  different  funding  assumptions. 

As  funding  levels  and/or  restrictions  are  changed  in  the  future, 
the  need  for  a forum  in  which  to  make  similar  priority  decisions  will 
become  more  important.  If,  for  example,  categorical  programs  are  elimi- 
nated in  favor  of  block  grants,  local  priorities  may  experience  a shift: 
long-range  priorities  made  now  can  only  be  based  on  current  assumptions 
and  circumstances. 

But  even  though  long  range  programs  had  been  worked  out,  this  did 
not  mean  that  short  range  activities  were  being  advanced  to  foster  those 
long  range  goals.  Thus,  in  the  development  of  TSME's  there  was  some  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  current,  low-capital  intensive  efforts  could  alle- 
viate pressures  for  long  range  capital  projects.  In  many  cases,  however, 
TSME's  reflected  only  current  activities  with  little  recognition  of 
similar  future  activities  or  their  impacts.  It  would  appear  that  a reevalua- 
tion of  both  the  short  and  long  range  programming  now  completed  in  each 
urbanized  region,  and  integration  of  them,  will  provide  valuable  results 
in  terms  of  identifying  potential  conflicts  and/or  supportive  activities. 

In  some  cases  this  reevaluation  will  identify  capital  projects  whose  priority 
may  be  changed  when  the  impact  of  various  TSM  activities  are  analyzed;  in 
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other  cases  long-range  issues  may  be  raised  when  short-range  activities 
are  not  found  to  address  specific  objectives. 

In  non-urbanized  areas,  where  TDP  development  follows  a somewhat 
less-formal  orocess,  similar  issues  can  be  raised.  Often  prepared  to 
justify  specific  desires,  TDP's  may  not  adequately  recognize  alternative 
short  or  long  range  solutions  to  the  problems  at  hand.  Broad  involvement 
in  TDP  preparation  is  a partial  answer  to  this,  but  increased  expertise 
made  available  in  the  preparation  of  these  plans/programs  is  likely  to 
provide  incentive  to  assess  alternative  transportation  arrangements . Often 
concerned  groups  at  the  local  level,  while  interested  and  knowledgeable 
about  local  circumstances,  do  not  have  the  specific  transportation  expertise 
necessary  to  assure  that  a coordinated/comprehensive  approach  is  taken. 

The  initiation  of  a'  program  to  fund  state-level  activities  through 
the  UMTA  Section  9 program  has  helped  to  alleviate  the  need  for  local 
transportation  planning  expertise  outside  urbanized  areas.  It  has  also 
provided  the  States  with  a great  deal  of  latitude  in  the  types  of  planning 
activities  undertaken  so  that  broad  issues  or  specific-area  transportation 
problems  can  be  addressed.  The  willingness  of  UMTA  to  accept  the  States 
as  coordinators  and  sources  of  administrative  and  technical  expertise  in 
these  areas  may  grow  into  a recognition  that  they  may  play  a similar  role 
in  the  larger  urban  and  urbanized  areas  as  well. 

In  both  urbanized  and  non-urbanized  areas,  product  preparation 
required  for  Federal  funding  has  thus  provided  some  stimulus  for  interagency 
cooperation.  In  the  future  it  is  likely  that  issues  which  have  been  high- 
lighted by  these  early  efforts  will  provide  an  even  greater  impetus  to 
cooperative  activities.  In  all  areas  these  efforts  have  pointed  out  the 
wide  variety  and  large  amounts  of  transportation  facilities  and  resources 
currently  available.  If  nothing  else,  a comprehensive  look  at  regional 
transportation  has  shown  that  coordination  of  activities  has  a potential 
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for  significant  savings  of  resources  and  expansion  of  services.  Similarly, 
coordination  at  the  State  level  is  important  in  any  attempt  to  maximize 
the  benefits  to  be  accrued  from  planning  activities.  The  elimination  of 
duplicative  efforts  and  assuring  the  transferabil ity  of  results  among 
areas  can  only  be  accomplished  through  a coordinated  process  above  the 
local /regional  level. 

Preliminary  efforts  relative  to  specialized  transportation  have 
stressed  this  possibility  and  have  resulted  in  additional  requirements  for 
coordination  of  specialized  transportation  needs. 

Elderly  and  Handicapped  Regulations 

The  joint  UMTA/FHWA  regulations  require  the  urban  transportation 

planning  process  to  include  special  efforts  to  plan  public  mass  transportation 

facilities  and  services  that  can  effectively  be  utilized  by  elderly  and 

handicapped  persons.  The  details  of  the  intent  of  this  requirement  show 

quite  clearly  who  must  be  involved  in  this  planning  effort: 

"...it  is  presumed  to  be  unlikely  that  effective  project 
development  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  users  can  occur 
without  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  such  (elderly 
and  handicapped)  persons,  including  wheel  chair  users 
and  semiambulatory  persons,  and  of  public  and  private 
health  and  welfare  agencies  and  handicapped  consumer 
groups. " 

While  assuring  that  al 1 affected  parties  are  involved  is  in  many 
cases  un feasible, assuring  representation  from  these  groups  is  not.  Un- 
fortunately, past  transportation  planning  efforts  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
attracted  the  attention  or  comment  of  these  groups,  and  thus  a great  deal 
of  effort  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  spent  in  providing  these 
groups  with  the  basic  information  and  expertise  necessary  to  be  effective 
participants  in  the  planning  process.  At  the  statewide  level  these  efforts 
can  be  directed  at  a relatively  small  number  of  persons  who  represent  a 
broad  range  of  concerns.  One  such  group  recently  established  by  the  New 
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York  State  Department  of  Transportation , for  example,  has  some  30  members, 
representing  affected  State  programs,  consumer  groups,  public  transportation 
operators,  taxi  operators  and  the  like.  The  urban  planning  process,  how- 
ever, requires  that  similar  groups,  including  local  and  regional  agencies, 
be  established  in  each  area  seeking  Federal  funding. 

The  process , then,  requires  interaction  at  a local  level  of  a variety 
of  public  transportation  planners,  providers  and  users.  In  fulfilling  their 
specific  charge  to  assure  that  transportation  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
persons  is  available,  these  groups  are  also  charged  to  evaluate  alternative 
means  of  assuring  that  those  services  are  available.  As  resources  --  pri- 
marily financial  but  facilities  and  personnel  as  well  --  to  provide  spe- 
cialized transportation  are  not  unlimited,  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  local  agency  interaction  promoted  through  the  planning  process  could 
be  focused  on  what  appears  to  be  an  extremely  'good'  alternative:  make 

better  use  of  existing  transportation  through  coordination/integration. 

A variety  of  activities  --  not  all  at  the  1 ocal /regional  level  --  have  thus 
been  undertaken  to  identify  the  potential  such  schemes  have  in  (1)  meeting 
specialized  transportation  needs;  (2)  reducing  or  keeping  to  a minimum,  the 
cost  of  such  services;  and  (3)  maintaining  the  viability  of  other  existing 
public  transportation  services.  Some  of  the  works  which  have  received 
considerable  notice  --  Lansing,  Michigan;  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute;  Naugatuck  Valley,  Connecticut; 
Delaware's  DAST ; and  New  York  State's  consolidation  feasibility  study  -- 
continue  to  point  out  the  potential  for  making  better  use  of  existing 
specialized  transportation  resources  although  significant  barriers  exist 
which  prevent  maximizing  that  potential.  These  same  efforts,  however,  also 
point  out  that  while  there  is  some  economy  of  scale  to  be  gained,  there  is 
also  a point  of  diminishing  returns  which  can  be  quickly  reached  by  expanding 
service  expectations  too  quickly  or  too  far. 
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Potential  Needs  for  Agency  Interaction 

Existing  regulations  will  require  that  reasonable  progress  in  im- 
plementing previously  programmed  projects  be  demonstrated  after  September 
30,  1977.  This,  in  nearly  all  cases,  will  mean  that  some  steps  in  coordinating/ 
integrating/consolidating  specialized  transoortation  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped persons  will  have  to  have  been  taken.  The  first  step  in  this  process 
is,  of  necessity,  an  inventory  of  existing  services,  usage  and  unmet  needs. 
Strangely  enough,  a large  number  of  areas  have  not  looked  beyond  the  inven- 
tory stage.  Those  that  have,  and  they  are  relatively  few  if  New  York's 
experience  can  be  used  as  a basis  for  such  a judgment,  have  discovered  a 
complex,  time-consuming  process  ahead.  Detailed  data  on  all  services;  care- 
ful analysis  of  regulatory  and  legal  restrictions;  information  on  funding 
sources,  restrictions  and  amounts;  and  lengthy  discussions  among  service 
providers,  users  and  supporters  are  the  prime  activities.  The  principal 
barriers  to  actually  reaching  an  implementable  coordinated/integrated/ 
consolidated  alternative,  however,  may  not  be  identified  until  specific 
solutions  are  proposed  and  the  impact  of  the  "human  factor"  in  the  process 
can  be  seen.  The  unwillingness  (rather  than  the  inability)  of  one  group 
to  service  another  category  of  rider;  the  unwillingness  (not  the  inability) 
of  a group  of  riders  to  share  a vehicle  with  another  group;  the  unwilling- 
ness (not  the  inability)  of  a financial  supporter  to  support  services  to 
a particular  population  group:  These  are  the  real  barriers  to  effective 
coordination  of  transportation  services.  Laws  and  regulations  can  be 
changed  in  a matter  of  weeks  (hours  or  even  minutes  if  the  need  is  critical); 
attitudes  and  habits  take  much  longer,  and  are  among  those  things  most 
difficult  to  change.  What  needs  to  happen,  as  it  has  in  Durango,  Colorado; 
in  the  Naugatuck  Valley;  in  Delaware;  is  for  agencies  to  become  aware  of 
the  benefits  which  can  be  gained  from  increased  interaction.  With  considerable 


luck,  and  a lot  of  public  and  governmental  pressure,  those  benefits  can  be 
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pointed  out  to  a significant  number  of  groups  so  that  actual  experiences 
will  provide  'proof'  of  those  benefits.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW),  so  often  shown  to 
be  among  the  prol iterators  of  specialized  transportation  services  through 
its  myriad  of  programs,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  encouraging  the  coordi- 
nation/integration of  its  programs  supplying  or  using  SDecialized  services. 
The  Office  of  Human  Development's  (OHD)  demonstration  program  will  test, 
in  five  areas,  the  potential  of  consolidated  funding  of  specialized  trans- 
portation services.  To  assure  that  all  possible  alternatives  are  considered, 
HEW  has  relaxed  or  removed  all  restrictions  on  funds  provided  for  transpor- 
tation purposes  to  those  agencies  in  the  program. 

Of  course,  the  OHD  program  is  not  the  only  attempt  to  test  the 
benefits  of  consolidation/integration.  Interagency  cooperation  has  re- 
sulted in  a wide  variety  of  demonstrations  or  proposals  for  coordinated 
systems  of  specialized  transportation.  In  the  New  York  City  area  alone, 
there  are  two  such  proposals  currently  being  considered  for  funding  with 
four  others  are  already  underway. 

The  experiences  with  elderly  and  handicapped  transportation  needs 
should  provide  a firm  foundation  for  addressing  other  needs  --  in  urbanized, 
small  urban  and  rural  areas  --  if  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  trans- 
ferability of  the  process  and  results.  This  is  to  say  that  the  existing 
elderly  and  handicapped  regulations  cover  regular  transit  systems,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  ones  to  meet  specific  needs,  and  the  coordination/integra- 
tion of  existing  transportation  provided  by  human  service  agencies.  To  ad- 
dress each  of  these  areas,  the  planning  process  must,  of  necessity,  include 
discussions  and  cooperative  efforts  among  agencies,  groups  and  individuals. 

If  similar  activities  are  undertaken  in  small  urban  and  rural  areas  and  are 
increased  in  urbanized  areas,  then  long-range,  as  well  as  short-range, 
programs  and  plans  for  public  transportation  and  highways  can  assure  that 
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effective,  efficient  use  is  made  of  available  resources. 


Participants  during  oof fee  break. 


Participants  during  coffee  break. 
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PHILLIP  WILSON:  We  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  this  morning 

two  speakers  who  will  conclude  the  morning  session.  The  gentleman  who 
generally  follows  has  an  expertise  that  I would  often  times  have  something 
nasty  to  say  about,  but  I found  that  anyone  that  knows  anything  about 
sociology  that  I say  something  bad  about  always  has  something  bad  to  say 
about  me.  Not  knowing  Dr.  Powell,  I'm  sure  that  he  would  be  more  polite 
than  I would.  However,  I will  constrain  myself.  I used  to  have  an 
expression  that  if  all  Sociologists  were  laid  end  to  end  that  it  would  be 
a good  thing.  So,  I will  let  him  meditate  on  that  for  a minute  and  I 
know  that  he  will  come  up  here  and  have  something  unkind  to  say  about 
planning  engineers.  But  in  all  seriousness,  I think  that  we  are  very 
privileged  to  have  with  us  this  morning.  Dr.  E.  C.  Powell,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Texas  Southern  University. 

Dr.  Powell  draws  a double  assignment.  He  will  be  introducing  both  of  the 
next  two  speakers  on  the  program  this  morning.  So,  I give  you  Dr.  Powell. 
(Appl ause) 

E.  C.  POWELL:  Sociology  is  often  confused.  We  don't  often  know 

where  we  are  going  because  we  do  not  usually  plan  very  well.  Some  of  us 
plan  very  well  but  we  don't  realize  the  nature  of  the  changing  environment 
and  adjust  our  plans  to  suite  the  changing  nature  of  the  goals  and  missions 
of  service.  We  are  proud  to  be  a part  of  this  conference  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Urban  Resources  Center  in  helping  to  interface  and  improve  the 
workings  of  our  basic  institutions.  Planning  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion, in  fact, pi anni ng  in  general  is  a rather  old  task  of  sociology.  For 
a long  time  no  one  would  listen.  But  now  they  are  listening.  One  of  the 
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things  about  a university  is  that  we  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  departments 
that  are  too  narrow  in  their  persoectives.  So  it's  about  time  that  we 
reorganize  our  departments  or  redefine  our  roles  as  areas  of  study  so  that 
we  more  closely  match  the  needs  of  our  society.  We  are  trying  to  do  that 
at  Texas  Southern  University.  So  Sociology  is  quite  different.  It's  a 
long  way  from  the  just  human  relations  angle  that  it  used  to  be. 

We  are  happy  to  have  with  us  today  and  to  share  with  you,  some  of  the 
vital  topics  to  be  discussed.  I won't  take  very  much  time  on  introductions 
because  they  are  printed  in  your  packet.  What  I would  like  to  say  is  that 
C.  Howard  McCann  is  a Texan  who  is  important  in  Texas,  and  around  the  world 
from  the  Middle  East  to  the  'Far  East.  We  get  to  be  very  well  known  for  what 
we  are  doing  including  building  new  cities  in  Arabia  and  things  of  that  nature. 
He  is  an  instructor  in  the  Texas  A & M University's  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, and  has  a very  broad  background,  and  a number  of  teaching  experiences. 

And  like  most  individuals,  I think  he  has  taken  his  major  area  as  a focal  point 
from  which  to  operate  and  not  a restriction  as  to  what  his  activities  might  be. 
So  he  is  involved  in  a wide  range  of  activities  including  urban  planning,  re- 
search, and  engineering  education.  So  let's  hear  C.  Howard  McCann.  (Applause) 


OPTIONS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  UTILIZATION 
(With  emphasis  on  Carsharing  and  Alternative  Modes  of  Transportation) 

by 

C.  Howard  McCann 
Planning  Engineer 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Texas  A&M  University 

I would  like  to  say  that  I am  a native  of  Texas,  as  a matter  of  fact, 

I am  a native  of  Houston  in  the  days  before  air-conditioning,  which  kind  of 
makes  me  a veteran  here.  I would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Powell  and  Naomi  on  be- 
half of  Texas  A&M.  It  is  our  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  I would  like  to 
share  a few  thoughts  on  the  transportation  alternatives  for  the  transporta- 
tion disadvantaged  and  a few  corrments  on  transportation  planning. 

When  I address  these,  I feel  like  Lyndon  Johnson's  comment  was  very 
appropriate.  Lyndon  Johnson  said  "sometimes  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
know  what  is  right  than  to  do  what  is  right".  I think  we  really  have  a 
problem  in  knowing  what  is  right  in  our  field  today.  I think  this  implies 
that  you  must  take  your  chances  in  a presentation  like  this,  so  I am  taking 
mine.  I feel  like  we  are  in  a new  era.  We  are  in  an  era  of  energy  shortages 
and  research  shortages.  We  are  in  an  era  of  doing  more  and  more  with  less 
and  less.  I feel  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  or  no  overall  easy  solutions. 
I think  that  our  success  will  come  to  be  measured  on  two  factors:  (1)  how 

well  we  involve  the  American  people  in  our  process  and  (2)  how  well  we 
involve  American  private  enterprise  in  our  process.  With  that  I would  like 
to  switch  over  to  the  slide  presentation. 

SLIDE  PRESENTATION 
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Typically,  the  journey  to  work  involves  leaving  your  neighborhood, 
going  down  the  street,  going  on  to  another  hierarchy  of  streets  and  finally 
coming  to  a downtown  area  such  as  Houston.  I think  there  are  two  things  to 
notice  about  our  system  of  automobiles  and  highways:  (1)  when  we  talk 
about  what  the  government  can  do,  we  have  to  realize  that  government  ex- 
penditures in  this  area  are  maybe  ten  percent  of  the  total,  most  of  this  is 
in  the  private  sector  or  the  individual  guy  buying  his  car.  The  government 
highway  program  accounts  for  about  ten  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  on 
this  system.  (2)  If  this  is  the  American  Dream,  like  I believe  it  is,  riding 
the  bus  to  work  is  not  part  of  that  dream.  I think  if  we  are  really  going 
to  make  transit  be  a successful  thing,  we  will  have  to  operate  something 
with  the  accessibility  that  we  have  here  today.  There  are  several  ways 
that  this  can  be  done.  One  of  these  is  carpooling.  Carpooling  works  very 
well  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer.  It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages 
of  taking  the  cars  off  the  roads  are  many.  Our  car  occupancy  is  very  low, 
as  illustrated  in  this  chart, and  we  have  many  more  seats  going  by  on  the 
road  than  we  have  people  occupying  them.  You  have  anything  from  a manual 
matching  for  a carpool  such  as  this  to  a very  sophisticated  data  processing 
match.  I would  like  to  add  that  the  City  of  Houston  has  a very  excellent 
capability  in  all  of  these.  If  this  one  works,  a man  just  calls  in  and  finds 
out  the  people  and  where  they  live  and  they  send  you  a carpool. 

The  IRS  operation  in  Austin  is  a good  example  of  what  a group  can  do. 

I would  like  to  also  add  that  you  do  not  really  need  to  be  involved  in  the 
planning  process  in  order  for  this  to  work.  The  IRS  did  theirs  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  everyone.  They  had  a parking  problem.  They  had  seasonal  em- 
ployees that  only  come  in  during  a certain  time  of  the  year.  IRS  was  really 
going  to  have  to  spend  a lot  of  money  for  parking  lots.  Rather  than  do  this, 
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they  said,  "why  don't  we  have  an  employer  carpool . We  will  give  the  employees 
priority  places  to  park  right  outside  the  entrance."  So  they  did.  Many 
people  liked  the  idea.  In  fact,  it  worked  so  well  that  they  thought  it 
was  stupid  that  a lot  of  people  worked  in  southwest  Austin  and  lived  in 
north  Austin.  The  idea  of  a park  and  ride  bus  system  was  developed  from 
this  idea.  The  bus  came  from  IRS  to  a north  Austin  theatre  parking  lot.  The 
theatre,  of  course  being  a private  enterprise  operation  was  not  using  their 
parking  lot  during  the  daylight  hours.  Therefore,  the  employees  could  park 
their  cars  at  the  theatre  during  the  day  and  ride  the  IRS  bus  to  work. 

Again,  a good  transportation  system. 

I think  that  van  pooling  can  be  looked  at  as  the  next  hierarchy  of 
what  you  can  do.  Van  pooling  was  not  initiated  by  the  federal  government. 

Van  pooling  was  initiated  in  the  early  days  of  the  1920's  for  use  in  many 
private  enterprise  sectors.  Private  enterprise  has  to  be  congratulated 
again  with  this  success.  Van  pooling  is  not  generally  for  short  range  travel, 
we  are  talking  about  long  range  travel. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  examples  involved  in  "Options  for  Trans- 
portation Service  Utilization"  (With  emphasis  on  Carsharing  and  Alternative 
Modes  of  Transportation) . 

(Concludes  with  Slide  Presentation) 


E.  C.  POWELL:  This  is  what  I choose  to  call  "thinktactics. " I 


combined  two  words,  'think'  and  'action.'  I will  use  his  resume  as  a kind 
of  model  for  our  students  who  have  to  go  through  a process  of  mastering 
social  technical  processes,  provide  a schematic  specialization,  and  then 
integrate  its  practical  experience  so  that  they  can  produce,  therefore, 
providing  thought  and  action. 

Bob  has  had  varied  experiences.  His  home  base  is  civil  engineering.  Hi 
home  base  for  occupation  is  at  the  State  University  of  Buffalo  in  New  York. 

He  is  a faculty  member  on  leave  now  in  the  Office  of  University  Research. 

All  of  this  is  in  your  brochure.  I wish  that  I had  time  to  go  over  all  of 
the  activities  that  he  manages  to  find  time  to  get  involved  with.  All 
of  them  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  moved  past  civil  engineering -- 
as  making  beautiful  drawing  of  shamrocks  or  clovers  from  Ireland  to  not  just 
beautiful  things  but  things  with  a purpose.  He  has  combined  social  con- 
siderations, so  he  knows  what  transportation  systems  are  for,  to  help  make 
society  more  effective.  So,  I would  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

(Appl ause) 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  AND  PROVISIONS  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  DELIVERY 


(Introduction  to  the  film:  Not  Just  a Ride) 

by 

Robert  E.  Paaswell 
Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Powell.  The  first  thing  I want  to  say  is  this  is  the 
first  time  I have  been  to  Houston  and  I have  been  having  a terrific  time  since 
I have  been  here.  It's  a greal  place;  especially  being  out  of  Buffalo  for  a 
year,  it  beats  that  too.  I'm  not  going  to  read  a long  paper,  though  I'm  sure 
you'd  really  like  to  hear  a long  paper  read  at  this  point  in  the  morning.  I'm 
going  to  tell  a story,  but  it  is  a true  story,  it's  a success  story  and  it's 
a story  with  a little  data  thrown  in;  story  with  a little  bit  of  people  thrown 
in;  a story  with  a little  bit  of  community  involvement  thrown  in;  it's  a story 
of  a successful  application  of  a lot  of  things  we've  been  talking  about  and 
hearing  about  for  the  past  few  days.  How  can  you  find  out  what  community  values 
are?  How  can  you  find  out  what  problems  face  a particular  aspect  of  a community-- 
and  this  particular  aspect  and  the  group  we  are  talking  about  of  course--is  a 
disadvantaged  group.  What  kinds  of  solutions  can  we  pose  for  them?  How  can 
we  actually  implement  the  solutions,  this  case  of  transportation  solution  to 
a problem  that  we've  seen?  And  having  implemented  the  solution  what  successes 
does  that  solution  emet  with?  I am  going  to  try  to  make  my  remarks  as  brief 
as  possible,  because  what  we've  done  is  made  a movie  and  to  sort  of  telescope 
all  things  that  I have  first  said. 

We  have  made  a movie  of  a free  Dial-a-Bus  service  for  the  elderly  in 
the  model  neighborhood  in  what  was  then  the  model  neighborhood  area  in  Buffalo, 

New  York.  The  movie  only  runs  16  minutes  and  I think  the  movie  has  to  be  put 
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in  a certain  kind  of  context.  You  can  look  at  the  movie,  and  what  you  will 
get  without  knowing  the  context  is  a beautiful  story  of  beautiful  people  who 
really  have  a feeling  for  their  area,  and  even  have  a warm  feeling  for  Buffalo, 

New  York.  You  need  warm  feelings  for  Buffalo,  because  its  cold  there.  But 
I really  like  to  put  the  thing  in  more  of  a context  because  we  are  dealing  with 
issues  of  planning  and  we  want  to  know  what  we  can  do  in  a given  area.  I guess 
when  we  start  out  mentioning  the  Model  Cities  and  the  Model  neighborhood  program, 
we  have  to  mention  the  name  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  I'm  sure  is  well  known  to  people 
in  the  Houston  area  and  I guess  in  the  State.  But  that  was  one  of  the  really 
great  programs  in  the  late  60' s and  early  70' s.  And  it  was  great  because  it 
was  one  of  the  programs  that  really  gave  money  to  the  cities  in  a much  different 
way  than  the  later  programs,  in  subsequent  administrations.  Money  was  provided 
to  the  cities  for  setting  up  in  a demonstration  way,  some  programs  in  the  cities. 
They  were  saying  we  want  the  cities,  in  their  small  demonstration  areas,  to  tell 
us  what  the  particular  needs  are,  to  begin  to  experiment.  That  was  the  word 
that  was  used  without  any  kinds  of  bad  feelings  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies.  The  mandate  was  to  experiment  with  some  of  the  money,  find  those 
programs  that  work  and  if  they  do  work,  and  unfortunately  Johnson  was  not  in 
office  as  long  as  he  should  have  been,  but  if  they  do  work,  we'll  begin 
to  put  a little  more  money  into  those  programs  that  are  successful  and  really 
build  them  up.  Buffalo,  New  York  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  cities  to  receive 
Model  neighborhood  funds  and,  unfortunately  when  you  are  close  to  downtown  you 
are  no  longer  close  to  the  jobs  that  are  attracted  to  that  area.  The  people  took 
the  money  and  they  said,  how  can  we  spend  it,  we  can  spend  it  in  a variety  of 
ways.  There  are  so  many  things  that  this  neighborhood  is  concerned  with.  The 
very  small  politically  designated  neighborhood  area  were  concerned  with  the  safety 
of  its  citizens,  it's  concerned  with  health,  it  is  concerned  with  education. 
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It  is  concerned  with  transportation,  and  that  is  what  I'll  talk  about,  and  a 
whole  host  of  other  things.  They  set  up  committees  in  the  model  neighborhood 
areas  to  deal  with  each  of  these  subjects.  Committees  were  made  up  of 
citizens  within  the  area.  The  mayor  at  that  time  aopointed  a resident  of  the 
area  as  the  Director  of  the  Model  Neighborhood  Agency.  The  agency  was  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  mayor  while  theoretically  it  had  to  have  its  funds  and 
expenditure  funds  approved  by  the  City  Council.  There  were  lots  of  arguments 
in  the  City  Council  at  that  time.  It  was  almost  an  autonomous  agency,  be- 
cause it  was  dealing  with  funds  that  were  designated  for  that  given  area, 
and  that  was  probably  a very  healthy  process.  The  whole  process  was  regulated 
by  citizens  from  given  areas  --  citizens  who  really  just  signed  up  on  sheets 
when  the  Model  Neighborhood  Agency  was  formed  and  it  had  a staff  structure  to 
help  implement  the  spending  of  the  funds  in  all  the  community  centers  in  the 
area.  Sheets  were  put  up,  for  people  interested  in  working  in  educa-tion. 

Do  you  want  to  work  in  health?  Do  you  want  to  work  in  transportation? 

Committees  were  formed  and  working  chairmen  of  the  committees  were  elected  from 
the  people  who  decided  to  actually  take  part  in  the  committees. 

Let  us  focus  on  the  transportation  aspect.  People  on  the  transportation 
committee  said  "we're  going  to  have  a certain  portion  of  the  (I  think  it  was  at 
that  time  just  a few  million  dollars)  money  to  spend  on  transportation.  What 
should  we  do  with  it?"  If  you  remember  in  the  late  60' s,  early  70' s,  it  was 
still  a time  when  unemployment  wasn't  quite  that  high,  but  we  were  just  sort 
of  going  through  the  usual  recession.  Unemployment,  when  you  look  at  figures 
and  you  look  at  statistics  and  you  look  at  averages  for  an  area,  unemployment 
in  Buffalo  was  given  as  one  of  the  highest  in  New  York  State,  as  it  traditionally 
is.  But,  you  begin  to  get  to  model  neighborhood  areas  or  inner  city  areas 
as  I said  as  they  are  euphemistically  called,  the  Black  areas  of  the  cities, 
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you  begin  to  find  that  the  average  statistics  have  no  meaning,  because  un- 
employment in  those  areas  is  much  higher  than  the  city  average  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  the  males,  and  particularly  the  young  or  post  school  age  males, 
are  sky  high.  Still  that  represents  a problem  that  really  nobody  has  been 
able  to  come  to  grips  with.  So  they  said  one  of  the  transportation  needs  that 
exist  is  getting  these  people  that  have  fewer  cars  than  most  people  on  the 
average  in  the  area,  getting  some  of  these  people  to  work,  that  is  a problem 
area.  Another  problem  was  safe  transport  of  children  to  school,  especially 
in  the  winter  months.  Although  this  winter,  kids  didn't  go  to  school  because 
they  couldn't  even  get  out  of  their  doors  because  of  the  snow.  But,  they  also 
came  up  with  another  problem.  They  said  that  there  is  a problem  with  the  elderly 
and  this  is  before  we  had  the  elderly  and  handicapped  requirements.  The  citi- 
zens were  astute  enough  today  "that  knowing  the  regulations  and  knowing  how 
to  work  in  them  and  knowing  how  to  get  your  grant  applications  and  things  in 
the  right  way"--were  important  things.  You  can  really  do  benefits  for  your 
communi ty. 

But  that  aside,  people  on  the  model  neighborhood  committee  said  of  all 
these  priorities,  getting  people  to  work  or  school  children  or  the  elderly  (the 
single  priority  that  they  felt  had  to  be  dealt  with  immediately)  was  the  key 
issue.  People  were  finding  that  the  neighborhoods  were  changing,  you  know 
what  suburbanization  does.  We're  talking  about  a city  with  a high  population 
density.  The  population  density  in  the  area  (in  which  you  will  see  in  the 
movie  in  a few  minutes)  was  fifteen  thousand  people  a square  mile.  That 
is  obviously  a lot  higher,  that's  probably  three  or  four  times  the  density  you 
are  used  to  here.  Even  in  those  areas  of  high  density  people  have  begun  to  find 
in  their  neighborhoods  that  stores  had  moved  out  of  the  area,  neighborhood  taverns 
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were  closing,  even  some  of  the  churches  were  closing.  The  elderly,  whose 
whole  life  was  sort  of  maintained  on  a daily  activity  schedule,  had  been 
adversely  affected.  Ten  years  prior  to  this  movie,  these  same  people 
could  walk  to  these  places.  Later  they  found  it  was  pretty  hard  to  walk 
to  things  that  didn't  exist.  We  also  found  that  public  transit  really  does 
not  serve  too  many  of  the  non-work  trips  of  people  in  an  area  like  this. 

Public  transit  wasnt  any  good.  People  were  getting  to  the  welfare  department 
or  to  a variety  of  programs.  They  could  get  to  the  hospital  by  using  taxi 
companies  and  say  "I  am  a welfare  person  and  I need  a taxi  at  a certain 
time  and  I will  give  you  a chip  for  that"  not  really  a process  that  makes 
you  feel  proud  to  be  getting  old.  There  were  many  reasons  which  justified 
the  need  for  better  public  transit  service.  These  people  paid  their  dues 
and  the  community  sort  of  owed  something  to  them.  Again,  these  are  all 
feelings  of  the  community.  The  community  said  "let's  get  something  on 
the  street  right  away  for  the  elderly,  not  only  get  it  on  the  streets,  we 
are  going  to  make  it  free,  because  we  have  the  Model  Neighborhood  funds." 

So  in  early  1970,  the  city  purchased  four  ten  passenger  vans  and  set 
up  one  of  the  most  successful  (that  I know  about)  transportation  services  for 
the  elderly.  It  was  a twenty- four  hour  "call-in"  advance  kind  of  service.  You 
would  call  up  the  operator,  the  operator  was  a community  run  taxi  cab  corporation. 
The  contract  was  given  to  a private  corporation,  but  they  had  to  set  up  a 
separate  corporation  to  run  what  was  known  as  the  Model  Cities  Model  Neighbor- 
hood Jitney  Service.  You  would  call  up  a day  in  advance  and  say  I'd  like  to  go 
from  here  to  there  tomorrow  at  a certain  time  and  more  likely  than  not  they  would 
try  to  call  you  back  and  get  your  number  and  where  you  wanted  to  go  whether  you 
were  handicapped  and  needed  any  assistance,  whether  you  were  going  by  yourself. 
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They  would  take  you  anywhere  you  wanted  to  go,  they  would  take  you  for  nothing. 
The  only  restriction  was  that  you  had  to  be  elderly,  be  over  fifty-nine,  this 
was  the  only  time  the  City  got  into  it  outside  the  model  neighborhood  group.  The 
Mayor  obviously  wanted  a little  publicity  for  it,  so  you  had  to  belong  to  the 
Mayor's  golden  age  club  which  is  a nice  thing.  You  had  to  get  a card  to  ride  it. 
You  could  get  the  card  from  a lot  of  local  community  areas  or  you  could  get 
the  card  on  the  bus  the  first  time  you  used  it.  You  show  the  card  and  say  I 
want  to  take  the  bus  from  here  to  there,  the  only  other  requirement  is  that 
you  had  to  live  in  the  model  neighborhood  area.  That  led  to  a lot  of  confusion 
in  the  beginning  because  the  model  neighborhood  area  was  in  one  of  these  nice 
planning  boundaries  that  was  drawn,  and  planning  boundaries  have  to  be  drawn 
down  streets.  So  it  was  drawn  down  the  middle  of  a couple  of  major  streets, 
people  lived  on  one  side  of  the  street  could  use  the  service,  people  lived  on 
the  other  side  could  not.  That  was  really  a problem  because,  by  law,  you  had 
to  restrict  your  ridership  to  this.  It  started  out  with  service  from  eight  in 
the  morning  to  midnight,  seven  days  a week.  After  a while,  starting  in  the 
first  few  weeks,  service  started  very  slow-even  with  the  four  vehicles  - no- 
body would  believe  that  something  free  was  actually  being  given  to  them.  People 
really  wouldn't  call.  But  after  a while,  the  community  began  to  feel  that  this 
is  community -owned,  community -run,  by  the  Model  Neighborhood  funds  and  so  from 
early  riderships  of  something  like  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  people  a week  in 
four  vans,  in  a few  months  the  riders  began  in  an  excess  of  a thousand.  It  did 
catch  on  and  people  began  to  ride.  People  used  it  for  various  activities.  There 
were  no  restrictions.  You  didn't  just  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  use  it.  It 
wasn't  a medical  program.  You  didn't  have  to  use  it  for  an  emergency.  It  was 
an  integral,  social  part  of  the  neighborhood.  After  a few  months,  we  did  a lot 
of  statistical  analysis  on  it  and  we  found  that  the  predominant  reason  for  using 
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it  in  the  first  five  or  six  months  of  operation  were  for  medical  trips.  A third 
of  the  trips  were  to  go  to  the  doctor  and  the  clinic.  A quarter  of  the  trips 
were  used  for  shopping.  A lot  of  trips  were  used  to  go  to  church,  not  only  for 
Sunday  morning  services  but  for  social  reasons;  to  the  community  centers. 

And  after  a while,  a spirit  grew  in  the  community  among  the  elderly  - this  is 
our  service,  we  see  our  friends  on  the  bus,  it's  ours,  we  take  pride  in  it. 

It  was  a whole  pride  in  operating  the  service.  It  is  a pride  that  is  a lot 
different  than  just  stepping  on  your  friendly  neighborhood  transit  service  bus, 
and  not  knowing  who  you're  going  to  see  on  there.  The  elderly  really  took  care 

of  their  buses.  If  somebody  had  ridden  the  bus  a couple  of  times  and  you  see 

somebody  get  on  with  a candy  bar  and  throw  a wrapper  on  the  floor,  some  person 
would  raise  their  umbrella  and  say  "that  wrapper  doesn't  belong  on  the  floor." 

The  wrapper  would  be  picked  up.  The  other  thing  that  the  service  offered  was 
a true  quality  of  service.  The  bus  drivers  were  all  specially  trained.  If 

somebody  needed  help,  they  would  be  seen  to  the  door;  if  they  had  packages,  the 

bus  driver  would  carry  the  packages  to  your  door.  The  interesting  thing  is 

that  you're  dealing  with  a service  for  the  elderly,  while  you're  talking  about 

a rush  hour  service  for  workers  you  certainly  don't  want  to  slow  down  to  get 
people  on  and  off.  When  you're  dealing  with  a particular  client  who  really  wants 
the  service  of  knowing  they  will  be  riding  on  a safe  bus,  that  if  you  are  going 

to  go  and  cash  your  pension  check  on  the  1st  or  2nd  of  the  month,  the  bus 

driver  will  actually  be  standing  there  by  the  bank  when  you  walk  in  and  out. 

There  was  a quality  of  service  that  was  rendered  by  the  bus  drivers. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  service  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
model  cities  program  in  the  area.  As  planners,  we  all  know  that  the  Model  Cities 
funds  died,  the  Model  Neighborhood  funds  died,  we  began  to  get  revenue  sharing, 
community  sharing,  and  a whole  variety  of  other  kinds  of  funding  techniques. 
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Fortunately,  in  Buffalo,  the  money  has  run  out.  They  are  trying  a whole  host 
of  other  things.  I think  what  you'll  see  in  the  film  --  what  doesn't  exist  any- 
more is  a result  of  a process  that  evolved  from  the  community;  it  evolved  be- 
cause the  community  was  allowed  to  say  how  it  wanted  to  spend  its  funds.  You'll 
see  meetings  of  how  the  funds  were  spent  and  you'll  actually  see  a real  pride 
in  a service  that  comes  out  of  this  whole  community  planning  process. 

We'll  show  the  movie  and,  as  time  permits,  I'll  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questi ons . 


(SHOWING  OF  FILM:  "NOT  JUST  A RIDE") 
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Thursday,  March  3,  1977 

LUNCHEON 


Presiding:  The  Honorable  Anthony  Hall 

House  of  Representatives 
State  of  Texas 

Speakers:  Royal  Hatch,  Executive  Director 

Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council  of  Governments 

Willard  E.  Wal bridge.  Former  Chairman 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

Senior  Vice  President  for  Coroorate  Affairs 
Capi tal -Ci ties  Communications,  Inc. 

ANTHONY  HALL:  I am  pleased  to  be  invited  to  participate  in  what 

[ think  is  a very  significant  endeavor.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  progress  in  particularly  urban  communities  have  to  be  concerned  about 
the  question  of  Public  Transportation.  Because,  the  ability  of  our  urban 
zomnunities  to  commute,  largely  depends  upon  our  ability  to  move  in  and 
between  these  communities.  Increasingly , we  are  findina  that  there  is  a 
problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  by  aol  of  us,  as  representatives  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  impact  public  policy.  I think  that  we  are  moving 
into  the  twentieth  century  in  Texas  with  regard  to  our  concern  for  public 
transportation.  You  know  that  two  years  ago,  the  State  of  Te#as,  for  the 
first  time,  made  monetary  contributions  to  the  solution  of  mass  transporta- 
tion progress  by  appropriating  $31  million  dollars,  over  that  two  year  period. 
I think  that  you  will  find  that  you  will  not  have  problems  getting  that 
same  amount  of  money  this  time.  We  have  to  see  some  progress  with  that, 
though.  Believe  it  or  not,  the  City  of  Houston  is  the  only  city  that 
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participated  in  that  program  who  used  all  of  the  funding.  Those  of  us 
who  largely  needed  the  funds  found  ourselves  in  somewhat  an  awkward  position. 
At  the  time  of  reappropri ations , when  we  were  asking  for  the  same  30  million 
dollars  before.  That  is  why  we  are  advocating  a small  amendment  that  would 
allow  us  to  use  their  money  if  they  are  not  using  it.  What  I'm  trying 
to  say  is  that  all  levels  of  government  should  work  together  towards 
solutions  of  what  is  increasingly  becoming  a problem  for  us.  All  of  you 
have  something  to  do  with  public  policy.  Mass  transportation  is  a word 
that  confuses  a lot  of  us  and  I am  going  to  tell  you  why  in  just  a moment. 

I want  to  say  this  because  it  appears  that  we  are  talking  about  the  same 
kind  of  mass  transportation  when  we  are  talking  about  the  bus.  When  we 
speak  of  mass  transportation  we  are  not  speaking  of  any  particular  type  of 
transportation . I think  that  the  problem  that  has  generated  over  the 
past  few  years  is  the  questions  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people  period. 

We,  I think, are  ingenious  people.  There  may  come  a time  when  no  longer 
will  our  attention  turn  to  buses  when  we  speak  of  mass  transportati on . I 
think  now  most  of  us  recognize  that  - that  is  not  the  only  type  of  solution 
to  our  problem. 

I am  not  the  speaker  and  I am  not  going  to  talk  that  long.  I'm 
going  to  again,  apologize  to  you  for  being  late  to  this  luncheon,  and  to 
assure  you  that  I will  not  get  up  again  until  I have  eaten  my  lunch  that 
they  have  put  on  the  table  before  me.  It  is  now  my  extreme  pleasure  to 
bring  before  you  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Houston-Gal veston  Area 
Council  of  Governments.  That's  a long  name;  it  represents  an  association 
of  local  governments  that  work  together  in  an  effort  to  provide  common 
solutions  to  those  problems  such  as  transportation.  A person  who  has 
enjoyed  considerable  success  in  our  community,  so  if  you  would  help  me, 
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I ask  you  to  welcome  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Houston-Gal veston  Area 
Council  of  Government,  Royal  Hatch.  (Applause) 

ROYAL  HATCH:  Thank  you  indeed  for  such  applause  and  my  com- 

I 

pliments  to  Mrs.  Lede  for  an  outstanding  couple  of  days.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen, we  are  privileged  today  for  our  next  speaker,  one  of  the  modern 
day  giants  of  Houston.  He  is  of  course  Willard  E.  Walbridge,  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Corporate  Affairs,  Capi tal -Ci ties  Communications,  Inc., 
with  six  television  and  fourteen  radio  stations,  a newspaper,  and  a voice 
into  what  happens , and, information  regarding  develoDments  in  transportation . 

Mr.  Walbridge  served  two  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  he  speaks  very  often  of  the  number  one  concern  of  the 
Houston  Chamber  these  days.  Mr.  Walbridge  handles  government  and  broad- 
cast industry  liaison  for  Capital  Cities  in  addition  to  such  special  ization as 
representati on  of  the  company  on  national  boards, i n cl uding  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  with 
a major  in  Journalism  and  Advertising  and  began  a career  in  broadcasting 
in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  came  to  Houston  in  1954  as  the  founding  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of  KTRK-TV,  which  was  acquired  by  Capital 
Cities  in  1967.  He  assumed  his  present  position  for  that  company  in  1970. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I present  to  you  Mr.  Willard  E.  Walbridge. 

(Appl ause) 


LUNCHEON  PRESENTATION 
by 

Willard  E.  Wal bridge 

Sr.  Vice  President  for  Corporate  Affairs 
Caoital  Cities  Communications,  Inc. 

Houston,  Texas 

Several  months  ago,  while  I was  still  the  Chairman  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I was  asked  to  be  your  luncheon  speaker  today.  My 
experience  with  the  larger  issues  and  considerations  of  the  whole  comol ex 
transportation  question  is  limited  to  volunteer  work  in  that  office  and 
continuing  work  with  the  Chamber. 

Since  that  time  --  this  Transnortation  Forum  '77  has  grown  in 
both  scope  and  dimension,  and  I would  here  congratulate  the  Urban  Re- 
sources Center  of  Texas  Southern  University  for  hosting  such  a timely  and 
important  event,  and  for  attracting  here  to  our  city  the  exoerts’from  all 
over  the  nation.  Truly  this  becomes  a major  event  of  first  rank  with  the 
potential  of  first  rank  results  from  your  deliberations. 

In  such  expert  and  august  company. .. .with  my  already  admitted 
lack  of  expertise,  I am  reminded  of  the  man  who  survived  the  Johnstown 
Flood. .. . 

So  my  comments  today  to  all  of  you  Noahs  will  of  necessity  be 
geared  to  the  problems  of  the  Houston  area,  but  since  transportation 
problems  seem  to  be  olaguing  all  of  our  nation's  netronolitan  areas  Derhaos 
they  may  be  adaptable  to  other  regions  as  well.  A part  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess here  must  be  to  come  to  grips  with  the  central  theme... the  mobility 
of  people  and  goods  in  today's  world--and  tomorrow's. 
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In  March  of  1974,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber,  we  held  a 
conference  that  we  called  Houston  Tomorrow.  Out  of  it  we  visualized  in 
this  area  a few  decades  from  now  a megalopolis,  a vast  urban  organism 
spreading  some  60  miles  in  all  directions  from  central  Houston.  And 
first  we  asked  the  fundamental  question. .. Is  the  city,  the  urban  complex 
we  know  as  a city... is  it  the  invention  of  man  --  a product  of  mankind? 

Ot  rather... are  cities  the  mindless  products  of  the  dynamics  of  their  own 
geography  and  resources  and  momentum  beyond  man's  ken  and  control?  And, 
we  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  city  be  the  latter  --  then  we  meet  in  vain... 
and  it  is  cities  that  rule  man,  and  not  men  that  rule  cities. 

But  we  faced  up  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  with  all  the 
admittedly  limited  evidence  we  had  at  hand,  and  we  said  that  the  urban 
blight  and  decadence  we  saw  in  greater  degree  elsewhere,  the  caving  in  of 
the  central  cities,  was  not  a valid  part  of  an  immutable,  unalterable  urban 
life  cycle.  These  were  not  so  much  of  man's  doing,  caught  up  in  the 
thrall dom  of  urban  forces.  They  were  rather  products  of  what  man  was  NOT 
doi ng. 

And  we  came  to  realize  that  Houston's  problems  are  the  functions  of 

the  same  force  as  is  our  progress.  Both  are  the  product  of  GROWTH 

irresistable,  immutable  growth.  Our  growth  in  this  area  is  dynamic. . .not 
static.  That  is  to  say... growth  begets  growth... as  well  as  problems,  and 
progress.  Thus,  the  mission  for  you  here  today  and  for  every  other  dynamic 
area  of  the  nation  must  be,  now  and  into  the  future,  to  plan  for  guided 
and  disciplined  and  enlightened  growth  management. 

While  our  conference  considered  a broad  range  of  the  city's  prob- 
lems and  opportunities,  our  findings  on  area  transportation  should  be  of 
greater  interest  to  you  today.  We  recognized  mobility  as  the  fundamental 
ingredient  to  determine  the  size  and  the  shape  and  the  life  style  and 
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work  style  of  future  Houston.  We  said  pragmatically  — let's  do  the  do-able 
now.... time  is  of  the  essence,  but  also  — we  must  be  planning  and  working 
always  concurrently  upon  the  future  needs.  All  modes  of  mobility  were 
embraced  along  with  perhaps  new  systems  not  yet  invented. 

And  in  the  Spring  of  1974  --  note  the  date  --  we  called  for  City 
purchase  of  the  existing  transit  system,  the  establishing  of  a City  Trans- 
portation Department,  and  some  new  approaches  at  State  level.  And  we  have 
declared  along  the  way,  as  each  of  these  recommendations  became  reality, 
that  from  a simple,  social  point  of  view,  the  provision  of  adequate  public 
transportation  is  just  as  much  a matter  of  local  government  responsibility 
as  are  the  matters  of  water  and  sewage  service,  police  and  fire  protection. 
If  this  strikes  you  as  somewhat  heretical  from  a group  known  for  its  con- 
stancy to  the  principles  of  private  enterprise,  regard  it  rather  as  an 
example  of  applying  the  principles  of  enlightened  growth  management  to  the 
complexities  of  the  problem.  The  answer  was  inevitable  and  is  now  a firm 
part  of  our  ongoing  Chamber  policy  approach. 

And  also,  back  in  1974  we  called  for  the  building  of  a people  mover 
in  Downtown  and  at  other  congested  high  traffic  centers  such  as  the  Medical 
Center.  A year  or  more  later,  we  joined  with  the  City  in  applying  for  a 
federal  grant  for  Downtown  and  as  you  know,  Houston  was  awarded  a $34  mil- 
lion dollar  grant  recently  and  specifications  are  presently  being  drawn. 

We  had  one  final  and  as  yet  unsuccessful  recommendation. . .an  area- 
wide rapid  transit  system  under  a transportation  authority  that  crossed 
other  incorporated  and  county  boundaries.  We  still  believe  that  this  must 
come... and  in  the  whole  urban  organism,  the  coming  megalopolis,  all  systems 
must  be  coordinated  and  compatible,  from  the  city's  central  core  outward 
to  the  farthest  reaches.  This  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  challenges 
of  our  growth  patterns ....  and  the  pressures  of  that  growth  will  make  it 
an  idea  that  will  find  its  time. 
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I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  what  just  one  entity  in  this  community 
has  been  doing... the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  program  clearly 
says  that  my  topic  is... Future  Planning  for  Transportation:  Challenge  and 

Opportunity.  But,  if  I have  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  past,  it  is  only  to 
establish  the  base.. .to  identify  it  as  a prelude  to  the  future.  Every  step 
of  the  way  we  worked  with  other  civic  groups  like  the  Houston  Citizens 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  and  the  County  Governments. . .and  at  the  State 
levels  we  made  the  call  for  action  as  concerned  citizens  trying  to  cope 
with  present  problems  and  alleviate  them  as  we  moved  into  the  greater  problems 
of  the  future.  This  spirit  of  cooperative  approach  and  planning  by  local, 
state,  and  national  governments  and  the  citizen  forces  in  the  community, 
are  the  fundamental  ingredients  to  solving  the  problems  of  transportation. 

Certainly that  is  why  all  of  you  are  here  as  well and  I would 

urge  you  to  note  --  that  as  we  set  about  doing  the  do-able  immediately, 
and  did  accomplish  considerable,  we  have  only  just  begun  the  long  search 
for  transportation  adequacy.  This  could  be  characterized  as  a policy  of 
bandaids  first. ....  but  I also  urge  boldness  to  follow.  The  challenges 
ahead  call  for  boldness  and  future  thinking. 

For  example,  I can't  buy  the  idea  that  in  this  area  we  must  rule 
out  fixed  rail  above  or  below  ground  or  both  because  present  population 
density  militates  against  it.  Last  year  I visited  Toronto  and  saw  a won- 
drous thing.  Out  from  the  central  city  were  many  clusters  of  high-rise 
apartments  and  business  centers  rivaling  the  downtown  in  size  and  beauty. 

They  were  relatively  new... and  I was  told  that  they  sprang  up  in  a few  years 
on  the  radial s at  the  transit  system  stops.  Is  this  an  answer  here..,. that 
satellite  cities  within  cities  will  spring  up  just  as  towns  sprang  up  in 
the  early  days  of  our  nation  when  the ‘rail roads  went  through.  Clearly, 
it  must  not  be  discarded  out  of  hand. 
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So... as  you  gather  here,  you  of  the  academic  world,  and  government, 
and  of  the  expert  disciplines  in  the  areas  of  technology  and  societal  prob- 
lems implicit  in  our  times... let  me  recommend  a generous  application  of 
both  bandaids  and  boldness  as  you  hammer  out  the  solutions  to  present  con- 
ditions and  future  imperatives.  The  ways  you  find  for  us  to  move  ourselves 
must  be  formed  in  the  mold  of  the  future.  I know  this  is  not  a new  idea, 
of  course.  I repeat  it  for  emphasis  --  and  out  of  experience. 

A final,  and  personal  word.  Understandably , the  sub-title  of  your 
conference  calls  for  an  emphasis  on  considerations  of  minority,  low-income 
transit  dependent  groups.  Let  us  all  resolve  that  this  will  be  left  behind 
as  a part  of  the  bandaid  era  solutions  as  we  move  into  the  future  with 
boldness.  I can't  bring  myself  to  plan  into  any  future  of  this  city  or 
this  nation  that  there  will  be  pockets  of  disadvantaged,  and  minority  ghet- 
tos. And  part  of  the  solution  to  eliminating  them  can  well  be  a multi- 
modal, fast,  efficient,  low  cost  to  the  user,  and  universally  attractive 
and  appealing  transportation  system. 

This  would  be  my  best  hope.... that  in  solving  our  problems  of 
mobility  we  march  in  concert  with  solving  the  problems  of  society.  This 
can  be  the  ultimate  challenge  and  opportunity  as  we  plan  for  a city  like 
the  poet  sang  of. ...in  America  the  Beautiful... 

"Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam. . .undimmed  by  human  tears." 


Speaker  for  the  Luncheon  meeting  was  WiVlard  E.  Walhridge 3 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Corporate  Affairs3  Capital  Cities 
Communications 3 Inc.3  and  Former  Chairman  of  the  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Question : BILL  MCCLURE.  How  strong  is  the  mandate  that  the 

efforts  of  the  teams  are  adopted  by  the  highway  agency? 

Answer:  Of  course  everybody  in  the  department,  including  the 

administrator  to  lowest  person  within  it  were  all  recommenders , because  we 
are  recommending  to  an  official  body  namely  either  the  Highway  Commission 
or  to  a local  agency  or  to  a department  or  to  the  legislature.  Of  every 
team  that  we  have  had  until  the  present  time,  the  recommendation  of  the 
team  has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  Highway  Commission.  So  we  haven't 
had  a team  coming  up  so  far  and  then  having  a gulf  between  the  process  if 
you  will,  and  the  actual  implementation  of  the  recommendation.  Is  that  the 
point  that  you  were  getting  at? 

Question : BILL  MCCLURE.  Could  the  Highway  Commission  reject  the 

team's  recommendation  if  it  so  desires? 

Answer:  No,  as  far  as  the  policy  determining  body  itself,  the 

administrators  and  the  department  wanted  this.  And  I would  like  to  inject 
something  in  here.  This  is  not  if  you  will,  an  administrator  advocating 
his  authority  to  somebody.  Here  is  a process  and  the  reason  that  the  manage- 
ment wanted  it  so  structured  in  this  way  is  simply  because  you  create  a 
situation  in  which  you  have  a number  and  a lot  of  involvement  of  the 
community.  You  are  trying  to  find  out  what  the  needs  and  desires  and 
values  of  the  citizens  are,  you've  got  disciplines  involved  of  various 
kinds.  You've  invested  a great  deal  of  study  in  planning.  Now,  no 
admini strator ,if  he  can  avoid  it,  wants  to  have  all  this  go  on  and  then 
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come  up  to  a certain  level  of  the  administration  and  then  say  that  I 
find  this  unacceptable.  So  what  this  is  trying  to  do  is  to  create  a 
process  by  which  the  administration  as  well  as  the  various  disciplines 
and  the  community,  is  feeding  into  the  process  so  we  are  coming  up  with 
trying  to  mutually  solve  the  problem.  So  it's  not  a matter  of  adminis- 
tratively moving  without  course.  If  conditions  change  and  there  were 
some  situations  that  arose,  which  haven't  at  this  time.  I'm  sure  that  we're 
not  naive  enough  about  the  process  to  try  to  stand  here  and  indicate  to 
you  that  the  administrator  of  the  agency  would  of  course  then  have  to  say 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the  team.  I hope 
that  I have  not  left  that  impression.  It  has  not  happened  at  this  time 
and  hopefully  if  the  process  works,  it  won't.  However,  that  sort  of  thing 
could  happen  and  that  would  be  his  prerogative  to  do  so  of  course. 

Question:  I would  like  to  address  my  question  to  Mr.  Goodman.  You 

mentioned  about  the  rail  system  in  your  study  and  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. I was  surprised  that  you  did  not  mention  the  "People  Mover"  that 
has  been  planned  for  this  city  and  various  other  cities.  I was  wondering 
if  the  operation  would  be  on  the  ground  level  and  what  it  is,  since  it 

4 

takes  in  government  funds  and  funds  from  the  City  of  Houston? 

Answer:  GOODMAN:  Sure.  I would  be  happy  to.  When  I discussed 

the  earlier  planning  effort  towards  a full  blown  rail  system,  I didn't 
mean  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  were  abandoning  the  idea  of  selective 
implementation  of  rail.  I think  that  because  of  the  funding,  because  of 
the  way  Houston  is  geographical ly , its  ability  to  annex  territory,  its 
ability  to  no  natural  boundaries,  that  a full  blown  rail  system  is  really  something 
something  out  of  the  question.  However,  it  seems  that  some  corridors  of  the 
city,  very  dense  corridors,  perhaps  will  be  attractive  to  more  sophisticated 
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forms  of  technology  than  buses  as  our  planning  process  unfolds.  I am  using 
planning  now  as  an  excuse  of  not  having  to  tell  you  exactly  what  the  future 
may  hold  because  we  don't  know.  But  it  is  clear  that  what  we  have  to  do  is 
seize  upon  forms  of  technology  more  appropriate  for  the  particular  area  of 
the  city  than  we  are  looking  at.  It  may  be  Park  and  Ride  in  one  area,  and 
if  Park  and  Ride  is  a total  failure  in  a particular  area,  it  will  change 
our  thinking  as  to  the  future  of  that  corridor  for  that  part  of  the  city 
for  a more  sophisticated  form  of  transportation.  The  practical  planning  ap- 
proach is  perhaps  most  exemplified  for  Houston  purposes  in  the  recent  award 
to  Houston  for  the  downtown  people  mover  system  and  I'm  sorry  that  I failed 
to  mention  it.  It's  just  that  so  many  things  are  going  on  that  I didn't 
really  focus  on  it.  It  was  interesting  that  Houston  as  a city  only  a few 
years,  less  than  three  years  into  public  transportation,  should  get  awarded 
a sophisticated  piece  of  technology  of  that  type.  Now  how  did  that  result? 
It  did  not  result  from  an  extensive  sophisticated  planning  process.  I 
shouldn't  use  the  word  sophisticated,  I should  use  the  word  extensive  plan- 
ning process.  In  other  words,  the  City  did  not  spend  a lot  of  money  on 
the  plan  or  the  data  that  was  gathered  which  helped  us  justify  the  "people 
mover"  system.  It,  in  fact,  was  justified  primarily  on  the  expenditure  of 
about  $100,000  of  gathering  data  downtown  which  indicated  initially  that 
some  type  of  circulation  system  would  be  well  utilized,  and  would  aid 
mobility  which  would  result  in  the  implementation  of  the  downtown  minibus 
system.  Then,  we  looked  at  the  results  of  the  minibus  system,  the  growth 
of  Houston,  and  the  millions  of  square  feet  of  additional  office  space  which 
is  now  committed  to  downtown  Houston.  We  would  be  happy  to  give  you  as  many 
details  concerning  regional  improvements  and  cost-benefit  analysis  on  the 
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people  mover  if  you  contact  the  Office  of  Public  Transportation.  But  just 
to  give  you  some  practical  consideration  that  went  into  it,  the  "People 
Mover"  system  is  pollution  free.  That's  a very  practical  consideration 
when  you  look  at  some  of  the  problems  we  have  with  the  environment;  air  pol- 
lution and  the  concentration  of  traffic  downtown  is  a contributor  of  that. 

The  capacity  of  the  system  downtown  to  move  peonle  is  many,  many  fold  of  the 
bus  system.  In  fact, it  could  not  be  replaced  by  the  bus  system  because  we 
do  not  have  the  street  capacity  downtown  to  handle  the  number  of  buses 
that  would  be  required  in  1985-1990  to  carry  the  people  around  downtown. 

But  the  most  practical,  important  consideration  of  the  people  mover  down- 
town is  that  it  will  in  our  estimation  form  a nucleus  or  foc^l  point  of  a more 
extensive  regional  system.  Whether  we  are  talking  ; about  park  and  ride,  or 
rail  lines  in  a particular  corridor  like  the  southwest,  or  exclusive  bus  lanes, 
we  now  have  a focal  point  downtown  where  those  people  can  be  oriented.  In 
other  words,  the  regional  trips  will  drop  people  off  at  the  major  people 
mover  terminals  and  they  will  be  transferred  to  the  people  mover  to  distribute 
people  around  downtown  or  they  may  change  to  some  other  mode  of  transportation, 
such  as  taxi,  or  a bus.  The  people  mover  has  now  provided  Houston  a nucleus 
upon  which  our  regional  planning  for  transit  improvement  can  take  on  a much 
more  accurate  rational  optimistic  prospective.  The  funding  for  the  people 
mover  is  a special  appropriation  from  Congress  of  $220  million  divided 
between  four  cities.  It's  a 80/20  program  like  most  development  capital  plans 
are.  We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  state  discretionary  money  to 
fund  the  people  mover  which  is  estimated  now  to  be  around  $40  million.  When 
you  look  at  the  benefits  gained  in  pollution,  in  reduction  of  vehicle  miles 
traveled,  and  in  the  reduction  and  saving  of  gasoline,  the  cost-benefit  analysis 
comes  out  to  something  like  52-53  to  1 in  saving  of  cost  by  the  system.  Just 
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one  last  comment  to  give  you  an  idea.  I'm  using  1976  dollars  because  1980- 
1985  we  really  don't  know  because  of  the  rate  of  inflation  what  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  will  be.  But  in  1976  dollars,  the  cost  of  carrying  one 
person  on  a bus  system  is  somewhere  around  70$  out  of  the  taxpayers  pockets 
whether  it  be  federal  dollars,  state  or  local,  it  really  doesn't  make  that 
much  difference,  we  all  share  that  burden  equally.  The  cost  of  the  same 
trip  on  the  people  mover  system  is  13$.  Now  the  question  might  be  asked 
why  don't  we  implement  oeople  mover  systems  all  over  the  city.  The  answer 
is  that  a fixed  system  of  the  nature  of  the  people  mover  is  only  appropriate 
in  a certain  context.  The  federal  government  has  deemed  downtown  Houston  as 
that  context.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  extend  that  system  to  other 
activity  centers,  like  the  Greenway,  Galleria-Post  Oak  Area,  University  of 
Houston  area,  we  don't  know.  We  do  know  that  for  the  time  being  based  on 
existing  technology, existing  resources  and  the  way  Houston  seems  to  be  growing 
that  the  downtown  people  mover  system  will  be  a tremendous  asset  and  part  of 
a total  system  which  will  hopefully  bring  us  greater  mobility  in  the  future. 


State  Representative  Anthony  Hall  (Texas)  presided  at  the  luncheon 
meeting.  Seated  with  Representative  Hall  are  locals  regional,  and 
state  officials 3 including  Naomi  W.  Lede’ 3 director  of  the  Urban 
Resources  Center  in  Texas  Southern  University 3 Robert  E.  Gallamore 
of  UMTA  (Fort  Worth)  and  Phillip  Wilson,  State  Planning  Engineer, 
Texas  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation. 


URBAN  RELOCATION  PROJECT:  A COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 

by 

William  L.  McClure 
Administrative  Engineer 
Houston  Urban  Project  Office 
State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation 

Houston,  Texas 

The  Gulf  Freeway  in  Houston  was  the  first  freeway  built  in  Texas. 
Traffic  volume  reached  the  design  capacity  18  years  early.  It  is  now  old, 
wearing  out  and  still  overcrowded.  It  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  pavement, 
modernize  design  features  and  add  additional  lanes.  This  proposed  work 
requires  acquisition  of  right  of  way  along  the  freeway  and  the  near- town 
part  requires  the  removal  of  a number  of  homes  in  a low-income  minority 
area. 

The  State  Highway  Department  went  through  the  usual  public  meeting 
and  public  hearing  routines.  By  the  time  these  were  complete  ‘and  the  project 
approved,  rumors  and  inaccurate  information  were  being  passed  through  the 
neighborhood.  Anti-freeway  groups  were  active. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a relocation 
office  within  the  limits  of  the  project.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
decision.  Many  of  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  who  would  have  to  be 
displaced  do  not  have  access  to  transportation  and  would  have  difficulty 
traveling  across  town  to  discuss  relocation  matters  with  the  Highway  De- 
partment. Many  of  the  residents  are  hesitant  to  use  the  telephone  to  call 
the  State  agencies.  Some  of  them  distrust  agents  of  the  State.  The  incor- 
rect rumors  about  proposed  activities  had  created  an  atmosphere  that  was 
unpleasant.  It  was  necessary  to  get  proper  information  disseminated  with- 
in the  community. 

The  primary  function  of  the  relocation  office  was  to  be  a means  of 
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communication.  As  such  it  would  function  better  if  it  were  available  to 
the  residents  at  times  that  fitted  their  own  schedules.  It  was  decided 
to  have  the  office  open  in  the  afternoons  and  early  evenings  to  meet  this 
need.  It  was  decided  to  work  in  cooperation  with  a local  university  in 
staffing  the  office.  Graduate  students  who  are  known  as  urban  interns 
were  made  available  through  the  auspices  of  the  Urban  Resources  Center  at 
Texas  Southern  University.  These  interns  were  trained  in  our  office  to  be 
able  to  answer  questions  about  right  of  way  acquisition  and  relocation 
activities  of  the  State  Highway  Department.  The  salaries  of  the  interns 
were  paid  by  TSU  through  funds  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  State  bought  a trailer,  remodeled  it  into  offices  and  moved 
it  onto  the  project.  News  releases  were  made  and  fair  coverage  by  the  news 
media  was  given.  The  opening  drew  a number  of  residents  from  the  neigh- 
borhood and  it  started  a period  of  considerable  activity  at  the  office. 

Shortly  after  the  opening,  the  office  was  visited  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Coleman,  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  rate  of  right  of  way  acquisition  has  been  slower  than  planned, 
primarily  because  of  the  rate  of  availability  of  replacement  housing.  The 
lack  of  construction  funds  has  also  kept  us  from  trying  to  move  any  faster. 
Because  of  this  rate  the  activity  at  the  relocation  office  is  not  as  heavy 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  However,  it  is  still  serving  its  primary  func- 
tion of  communication  within  the  neighborhood.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  rumors 
have  stopped  and  the  anti-freeway  groups  appear  to  be  inactive.  Several 
families  have  been  relocated  with  success.  The  image  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Public  Transportation  has  been  enhanced  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  urban  interns  have  benefited  by  having  the  opportunity  to  relate 
to  people  in  the  community  on  a face-to-face  basis. 

It  is  recommended  that  any  time  a public  improvement  involves  the 
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relocation  of  a number  of  low-income  minority  families  that  an  "on-going" 
relocation  office  should  be  established  and  arrangements  made  with  a local 
university  for  staffing. 
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ANTHONY  J.  CATANESE:  Our  next  speaker  is  William  M.  Wood.  Bill 

is  with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  topic  this  afternoon  is  entitled: 
"Public  Involvement  Techniques  Outlined  in  Highway  Agency  Action  Plans." 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 


Royal  Hatch,  Executive  Director  of  the  Houston- Galveston 
Area  Council  talks  with  Dr.  E.C.  Powell  of  the  Sociology 
Department  at  TSU,  Harris  County  Judge  Jon  Lindsay  and 
State  Representative  Anthony  Hall. 


PUBLIC  INVOLVEMENT  TECHNIQUES  OUTLINED 
IN  HIGHWAY  AGENCY  ACTION  PLANS 
by 

Wi 11 iam  M.  Wood 

Office  of  Environmental  Policy 
Federal  Highway  Administration 


Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  analyze  community  involvement  programs 
utilized  by  highway  agencies  in  transportation  planning.  This  report  will  de- 
fine how  different  techniques  and  planning  processes  are  utilized  to  produce 
effective  citizen  participation  during  project  development  and  in  the  EIS 
review  process.  Background  information  was  obtained  from  Action  Plans--docu- 
ments  which  describe  the  individual  agencies'  process  for  managing  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal -aid  highway  projects,,  and  from  correspondence  with  the 
highway  and  transportation  agencies. 

Background 

Action  plans  are  documents  which  delineate  the  processes  by  which 
highway  projects  are  developed  and  the  opportunities  which  exist  for  the 
public  to  participate  in  this  development.  These  documents  were  prepared  by 
highway  agencies  in  response  to  Section  136(b)  of  the  1970  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  and  its  provision,  Section  109(h),  which  identified  the  need  for  as- 
sessing social,  economic  and  environmental  effects  of  Federal-aid  highway 
projects.  The  Action  Plans  define,  in  general  terms,  the  organizational 
arrangements,  the  assignment  of  responsibilities,  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  developing  projects,  including  the  involvement  of  other  agencies 
and  the  public  in  the  planning,  location,  and  design  of  highways. 

Summaries  which  described  public  participation  implemented  under 
the  Action  Plans  were  prepared  for  each  of  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  and  the  FHWA  Offices  of  Federal  Highway  Projects.  These 
summaries  were  circulated  to  FHWA  field  offices  and  State  highway  agencies  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  information.  In  addition,  reviewers  were  asked  to 
identify  individual  techniques  or  basic  participatory  programs  which  had 
worked  well  in  their  application.  Comments  from  respondents  concerning  the 
Action  Plan  summaries  and  correspondence  highlighting  techniques  and  Drograms 
were  used  to  supplement  information  found  in  the  Action  Plan  documents. 

Analysis  of  the  53  Action  Plans  and  the  comments  submitted  by  the 
highway  agencies  revealed  approximately  thirty  separate  techniques  for  in- 
volving and  informing  the  public  (see  illustration  1).  The  techniques  are 
divided  equally  among  those  used  to  involve  publics  and  those  used  to  inform 
them.  Although  information  dissemination  and  communication  are  the  objec- 
tives of  all  public  involvement  techniques,  those  techniques  which  involve 
one-way  communication  have  been  classified  as  "information"  techniques,  while 
those  that  utilize  two-way  communication  and  participation  are  "involvement" 
techniques. 

STUDY  FINDINGS 

Intended  Audiences  for  Techniques 

These  classifications  of  public  involvement  and  public  information 
techniques  can  be  further  subdivided  based  upon  the  size  of  the  audience 
to  which  the  technique  is  directed.  Involvement  programs  which  are  open  to 
participation  and  discussions  with  the  population  at-large  include  such  tech- 
niques as  public  hearings,  information  meetings,  pre-hearing  and  post-hearing 
meetings,  public  workshops,  public  forums,  televised  planning  discussions, 
resource  base  analysis,  and  project  field  reviews  with  citizens.  The  afore- 
mentioned techniques  are  also  time-specific  in  their  application,  that  is, 
they  occur  at  definite  points  in  time  during  the  project's  development.  The 
remaining  public  involvement  techniques  rely  more  upon  the  Darticipation  of 
individuals  and  generally  occur  over  a time  continuum.  These  involvement 
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techniques  include  citizens  committees,  speaking  engagements  with  interested 
parties,  conducting  field  surveys,  personal  interviews,  project  field  of- 
fices, and  telephone  hotlines. 

By  determining  which  population  segments  they  want  to  reach,  high- 
way agencies  utilize  information  techniques  to  disseminate  project-rel ated 
materials  or  notices  to  a variety  of  audiences.  Widespread  exposure  to  a 
number  of  diverse  publics  may  be  achieved  through  techniques  such  as  legal 
notices,  mass  media  advertisements,  news  releases,  publishing  project  de- 
velopment schedul es , audio-visual  presentations,  mass  mail-outs,  and  press 
conferences.  Project-related  announcements  which  may  be  directed  at  more  well- 
defined  community  or  neighborhood  populations  include  billboard  advertisements 
near  the  project,  announcements  on  local  bulletin  boards,  and  public  informa- 
tion displays.  Notices  of  highway  development  activities  and  project  data 
are  often  exchanged  between  highway  agencies  and  specific  individuals,  groups, 
or  institutions.  These  notices  may  be  conveyed  through  mailing  lists,  cir- 
culating project  reports,  newsletters,  response  forms,  citizen  band  radio 
announcements,  and  by  other  means.  Techniques  for  informing  the  public  may 
be  implemented  at  virtually  any  time  during  the  project  development  process. 
The  variety  of  possibilities  for  their  application  emphasizes  both  the 
flexibility  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  open  communication  with  the 
publ ic. 

Frequency  With  Which  Participatory  Techniques  Are  Used 

The  frequency  with  which  the  individual  techniques  are  used  is  an 
important  variable.  As  seen  in  illustration  2,  there  are  some  techniques 
which  receive  national  use,  some  which  are  used  by  fewer  States,  and  some 
which  are  implemented  by  only  one  State  during  one  phase  of  highway  develop- 
ment. The  category  of  occasional  use  in  illustration  2 includes  those  tech- 
niques mentioned  in  correspondence  with  highway  agencies,  but  not  referenced 
in  the  Action  Plan  documents. 
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The  number  of  references  to  a technique  during  specific  stages  of 
highway  development  and  through  its  occasional  use  ranges  from  137  citations 
for  public  hearings  to  only  one  for  press  conferences,  announcements  on  bul- 
letin boards,  and  public  information  displays.  It  is  worth  restating  here 
that  Action  Plans  merely  provide  the  framework  for  public  involvement  pro- 
grams and  the  lack  of  reference  to  a technique  in  an  Action  Plan  or  in  cor- 
respondence from  a highway  agency  does  not  preclude  its  use  by  that  agency. 

The  frequency  with  which  these  techniques  are  mentioned  does  give  insight 
into  how  the  existing  involvement  programs  are  constructed  and  will  provide 
a benchmark  for  future  analysts  who  may  wish  to  measure  the  rate  of  implemen- 
tation of  new  techniques. 

As  displayed  in  illustration  2,  the  reference  totals  for  a technique 
are  cumulative  through  the  three  stages  of  planning  and  notations  in  highway 
agency  correspondence;  the  documentation  of  a technique  for  one  State  may 
range  from  one  to  four  separate  references.  Each  highway  agency  utilizes  an 
average  of  7 or  8 different  techniques  in  its  planning  process. 

An  interesting  implication  of  the  data  displayed  in  illustration  2 is 
that  grouping  techniques  according  to  frequency  of  use  does  not  emphasize 
any  particular  stage  of  the  highway  development  process.  The  number  of  ref- 
erences to  different  techniques  is  roughly  equal  across  all  three  stages  of 
development.  The  philosophy  of  implementing  continuous  and  balanced  public 
involvement  programs  during  project  development  appears  to  be  proven  in 
practice.  Although  the  concept  of  citizen  participation  in  systems  planning 
is  relatively  new,  highway  agencies  apparently  utilize  many  public  involvement 
techniques  during  the  systems  planning  phase  which  are  similar  to  ones  used 
during  the  corridor  location  and  design  phases. 


Implementation  of  Participatory  Techniques 
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Public  involvement  techniques  should  also  be  discussed  in  their  situa- 
tional context,  which  includes  the  personnel  responsible  for  implementing 
the  techniques  and  how  the  technique  interrelates  with  other  techniques  to 
provide  continuity  in  the  public  involvement  program.  The  selection  of  ap- 
propriate techniques  for  a participatory  program  is  dependent  upon  a variety 
of  these  situational  variables.  When  the  Process  Guidelines  calling  for  the 
development  of  Action  Plans  were  officially  issued  on  September  21,  1972,  High- 

i 

way  agencies  already  possessed  a highway  development  framework  upon  which 
public  involvement  programs  could  be  structured. 

Many  of  the  techniques  are  modified  by  agencies  to  conform  to  their 
individual  highway  development  program  or  to  the  needs  of  a particular 
project.  Rather  than  discuss  the  diverse  ways  in  which  techniques  were  de- 
fined  and  implemented,  this  paper  will  attempt  to  provide  a general  perspec- 
tive  of  why  these  techniques  are  used  and  what  makes  them  effective. 

Systems  Planning  Implementation 

Working  agreements  between  highway  agencies  and  local  municipalities 
are  built,  in  part, upon  Federal  requirements  known  as  the  3-C  process.  This 
process  calls  for  continuous,  cooperative  and  comprehensive  planning  activi- 
ties between  highway  agencies  and  planning  authorities  in  urban  areas  of  over 
50,000  population.  A review  of  all  existing  economic,  population,  and  land 
use  studies  is  required  to  promote  more  effective  transportation  planning. 

An  analysis  of  Action  Plans  reveals  that  many  of  the  community  par- 
ticipation programs  in  the  systems  planning  stage  are  the  result  of  close 
working  relationships  between  highway  agencies,  municipal  governments,  and 
local  or  State  planning  authorities.  Opportunities  for  public  involvement 
and  public  information  are  often  jointly  conducted  and  administered  among 
the  sponsoring  governments  and  agencies.  This  operational  arrangement  has 
a number  of  advantages,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  citizen  involvement/ 
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awareness  as  well.  By  stressing  the  continuing,  cooperative,  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  planning  agencies  are  able  to  discuss  issues  from  a variety  of  per- 
spectives and  present  current,  accurate  information  to  the  public.  Planning 
offices , local  governments,  and  highway  departments  also  minimize  misunder- 
standings and  outdated  communications  by  this  process. 

Participatory  techniques  discussed  in  the  systems  planning  sections  of 
Action  Plans  give  an  indication  of  how  citizens  are  involved.  Information 
meetings  were  referenced  in  49  Action  Plans  during  the  systems  stage,  partly 
in  response  to  the  call  for  public  involvement  in  the  3-C  planning  direc- 
tives. Information  meetings  is  a general  term  for  informal  public  gatherings 
where  citizens  and  agency  personnel  discuss  project  related  information. 

These  meetings  emphasize  spontaneous,  personal  two-way  communication  between 
the  public  and  the  highway  agency. 

Information  meetings  are  used  to  raise  and  clarify  project  issues 
and  to  discuss  the  planning  operations  of  the  highway  agency.  These  meetings 
may  focus  on  a specific  audience  such  as  private  interest  groups,  public  of- 
ficials, or  civic  associations,  or  they  may  be  open  to  attendance  by  all 
interested  parties.  Most  informational  meetings  involve  extensive  inter- 
action between  agency  personnel  and  the  public  through  the  use  of  question 
and  answer  periods. 

Highway  agencies  also  use  the  public  forum  as  a technique  to  involve 
the  public  during  systems  planning.  Public  forums  are  essentially  informal 
meetings  where  the  public  may  bring  any  general  highway-related  issue  to  the 
attention  of  highway  agency  representatives . The  public  forum  differs  from 
informational  meetings  in  the  sense  that  informational  meetings  are  mainly 
directed  to  a particular  audience,  concerning  a particular  project,  and  may 
involve  prepared  presentations.  Public  forums  are  open  to  attendance  by  all 
interested  parties  and  topics  of  discussion  may  vary  widely. 
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Public  forums  are  most  useful  in  the  preliminary,  information  gathering 
stages  of  planning.  Although  much  of  the  information  obtained  through  the 
forums  may  not  be  directly  applicable  to  a specific  project,  public  comments 
may  identify  issues  or  problem  areas  which  need  to  be  considered  in  future 
planning.  The  open  atmosphere  of  public  forums  may  also  elicit  comments  from 
people  who  might  otherwise  not  participate  in  a formal  meeting  or  public  hearing. 

Forty  States  utilize  citizens  advisory  committees  during  systems 
planning  to  provide  a consistent,  well-informed  body  of  people  to  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  the  highway  agency  and  the  public.  Citizens  committees  serve 
to  advise  highway  agencies  of  the  consequences  of  their  programs  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  values  and  social  structure  of  the  communities  from  which 
the  membership  of  these  committees  are  drawn.  Citizens  committees  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  create  an  awareness  among  decision-makers  for  the 
unforeseen  impacts  that  their  decision  might  have.  Citizen  committees  also 
serve  to  interpret  and  disseminate  an  agency's  policies  in  the  appropriate 
communities. 

A major  objective  in  selecting  members  for  a citizens  committee  is 
to  represent  the  major  interest  groups  in  the  affected  communities.  Citizens 
committees  may  have  additional  credibility  within  local  communities  since 
their  responses  to  highway  proposals  frequently  reflect  discussions  they  have 
had  with  other  members  of  the  community.  Those  agencies  sponsoring  citizens 
committees  generally  provide  technical  and  staff  assistance  to  the  committees 
for  their  work. 

Systems  planning  should  include  input  from  the  public  at  large,  and 
Action  Plans  reference  techniques  for  accomplishing  this  through  mailing 
newsletters.  Newsletters  can  often  give  more  detail  to  project  developments 
than  do  ordinary  news  articles,  and  the  information  which  is  presented  in 
them  can  become  increasingly  more  technical  as  the  audience's  familiarity 
with  the  project  grows.  While  the  highway  agenc,  or  a designated  representa- 
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tive  is  responsible  for  publishing  the  newsletter,  its  content  often  contains 
articles,  letters  or  editorials  written  by  the  public. 

Public  interest  in  a project  is  partially  revealed  through  the  types 
of  persons  and  organizations  requesting  copies  and  from  their  responses  to 
the  publication's  contents.  Newsletters  provide  information  to  a wider 
audience  in  smaller,  more  comprehendible  segments  than  project  status  re- 
ports and  also  offer  the  opportunity  to  advertise  upcoming  events  like  public 
hearings  or  meetings. 

From  the  previous  discussion,  it  has  been  shown  that  public  involve- 
ment during  systems  planning  involves  four  categories  of  participants:  the 

highway  agency;  planning  authorities;  governmental  representatives;  and  the 
public.  Considerable  effort  is  made  to  provide  a coordinated  review  of  trans- 
portation systems.  All  levels  of  authority  and  representation  are  included 
to  insure  a wel 1 -integrated  approach.  Provisions  for  systems  planning  and 
public  involvement  which  existed  prior  to  the  development  of  Action  Plans  have 
been  clarified  and  supplemented  since  its  inception. 

The  systems  planning  phase  of  project  development  marks  the  beginning 
of  efforts  to  identify  project  impacts,  compile  inventories  of  affected 
agencies  and  publics,  and  determine  the  general  scope  of  the  public  involve- 
ment program.  A multi-faceted,  open  approach  to  defining  important  issues 
minimizes  charges  that  the  environmental  analysis  and  project  design  re- 
flected the  perspective  of  the  sponsoring  agency  and  not  that  of  the  public. 
This  approach  also  brings  issues  to  the  forefront  so  citizens  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  timely  and  effective  input.  As  information  concerning 
these  issues  is  obtained,  trends  of  thought  may  be  identified  which  will  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  public  involvement  techniques  necessary  in  future 
stages  of  project  development. 

Corridor  Location  Implementation 
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Public  participation  programs  implemented  during  corridor  planning 
emphasize  slightly  different  techniques  and  involve  a more  narrowly  defined 
set  of  participants.  After  the  proposed  project  is  established  within  the 
transportation  plan,  participation  in  corridor  location  development  by  the 
highway  agency  and  the  general  public  involves  those  individuals  who  are  more 
directly  associated  with  that  particular  project.  The  number  of  feasible 
project  alternatives  and  their  general  consequences  become  more  well-defined, 
thus  allowing  the  process  to  focus  on  a more  specific  set  of  issues.  As 
project  development  concentrates  more  heavily  upon  these  issues,  the  im- 
portance of  achieving  informative  discussions  with  a select  group  of  par- 
ticipants requires  a more  extensive  public  involvement  program. 

The  participatory  techniques  and  the  audiences  they  are  intended  to 
reach  also  reflect  the  increasing  examination  of  possible  corridor 
locations.  Public  workshops  are  an  effective  involvement  technique  for  ac- 
cumulating project  related  data. 

Public  workshops  are  meetings  where  citizens  are  provided  with  basic 
transportation  requirements  and  constraints,  and  are  then  asked  to  offer  a 
solution.  Workshops  are  generally  implemented  after  specific  project  issues 
have  been  identified  in  earlier  meetings.  A public  workshop  gives  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  experience  the  complexities  of  transportation  planning 
and  provides  the  highway  agency  with  the  public's  perception  of  areas  sensi- 
tive to  highway  development.  Public  workshops  often  convey  more  than  general 
impressions  of  public  reaction  to  highway  proposal s--many  times  they  contri- 
bute actual  design  characteri sties  which  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
final  planning. 

The  format  of  public  workshops  generally  employs  a variety  of  partici- 
patory and  educational  techniques  such  as  brainstorming,  role-playing,  design- 
ins,  and  task  forces.  Highway  agency  personnel  are  available  to  assist  the 
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public  by  answering  questions  or  interpreting  information.  In  most  cases, 
the  audience  is  divided  into  smaller  groups  of  from  4 to  8 people  to  concen- 
trate on  a particular  segment  or  aspect  of  the  project. 

Public  hearings,  pre-hearing  and  post-hearing  meetings,  and  legal 
notices  are  frequently  implemented  at  this  stage.  Public  hearings  are  formal 
proceedings  conducted  by  agencies  to  inform  the  public  of  proposed  plans  and 
to  receive  and  document  public  reaction.  They  are  both  historically  and  cur- 
rently the  most  commonly  used  method  of  public  involvement.  Although  public 
hearings  have  obvious  shortcomings  as  a participatory  technique,  they  do  per- 
form essential  functions  through  their  legal  documentation  and  serve  as  mile- 
stones in  the  planning  process. 

Public  hearings  are  characteri zed  by  formal  presentations  by  highway 
agency  personnel,  the  availability  of  project  information,  comments  or 
questions  by  the  public  to  be  answered  by  agency  representatives , and  tran- 
scrips of  the  hearing  proceedings.  Public  hearings  are  scheduled  at  critical 
intervals  in  the  planning  schedule,  prior  to  decision-making.  Because  of 
their  formal,  time-restricted  characteristics,  public  hearings  are  often 
supplemented  by  more  open,  flexible  public  involvement  techniques. 

Referring  to  illustration  2,  corridor  location  participation  pro- 
grams have  more  references  (303)  to  more  techniques  (25  different  techniques) 
than  either  the  systems  planning  or  design  stages.  This  finding  may  be  re- 
presentative of  the  fact  that  development  of  corridor  locations  is  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  stage  in  the  planning  process.  Extensive  studies  of  align- 
ment and  potential  social,  economic,  and  environmental  impacts  are  initiated 
at  this  stage.  Highway  agencies  place  increasing  reliance  upon  their 
field  engineers,  public  involvement  personnel,  environmental  analysts, 
and  other  project  related  specialists.  Public  involvement  activities  become 
increasingly  important  events  whose  occurence  and  results  reflect  the  progress 
of  the  highway  development  effort.  The  culmination  of  this  effort  produces 
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project  related  information  which  is  incorporated  into  the  environmental 
impact  statement. 

In  the  corridor  location  planning  stage,  Draft  and  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statements  must  address  technical  issues  which  require  a 
certain  degree  of  design  level  information.  The  early  involvement  of 
the  public  will  hopefully  provide  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  design 
elements  of  a project.  Most  of  the  basic  design  characteristics  (elevated 
versus  depressed  roadway,  number  of  lanes,  etc.)  should  be  identified  in 
the  Draft  EIS  which  is  available  for  public  review.  After  receiving 
citizens'  input  on  the  Draft  EIS,  the  Final  EIS  should  so  adequately  ad- 
dress their  comments  that  new  challenges  from  the  public  would  ideally  be 
el iminated. 

Design  Implementation 

This  stage  represents  the  last  period  during  the  partici oatory 
process  when  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  design  of 
the  project.  It  is  a time  when  all  project  information,  including  that 
derived  from  public  involvement,  is  summarized  before  the  decision  to 
build,  not  build,  or  reconsider  the  project.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  details  of  design,  to  continued  and  more  specific  analysis  of  actions 
and  their  impacts,  and  to  considerations  of  individually  significant  com- 
munity or  social  problems.  The  finalization  of  the  development  process 
is  shown  in  illustration  2,  where  the  design  stage  has  fewer  references  (268) 
to  fewer  techniques  (20)  when  compared  to  the  other  two  stages. 

The  public  is  informed  of  involvement  activities  and  project 
developments  primarily  through  legal  notices,  mass  media  advertisements, 

and  mailing  lists  which  receive  extensive  use  during  the  design  stage. 

A more  specific  segment  of  the  public,  those  persons  whose  property  will 

be  taken  or  affected  by  the  project,  may  be  contacted  directly  by  the  high- 
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way  agency.  All  Dersons  and  groups  having  final  recommendations  concerning 
the  project  submit  them  for  consideration.  Public  hearings,  pre-hearing  and 
post-hearing  meetings,  and  their  associated  legal  notices  mark  the  formal 
end  of  the  public  involvement  process. 

Post-Pesign  (Construction)  Implementation 

Most  highway  agencies  do  not  terminate  the  opportuni ty  for  Dublic 
input  on  a project  at  the  end  of  design  Dlanning.  Relocation  assistance 
programs , monitoring  Droject  construction  for  adverse  effects,  and  unfore- 
seen project  develoDments  may  warrant  additional  contacts  with  the  public. 
Citizen  involvement  at  this  stage  is  limited  to  specific  issues  affecting 
a particular  segment  of  the  Dopulation.  Comments  regarding  these  impacts 
will  continue  to  be  received  even  after  the  Final  EIS  is  aDDroved.  This  is 
a sensitive  communication  period,  the  imDortance  of  which  should  not  be 
underestimated. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Some  unexpected  findings  were  encountered  during  the  analysis  of 

t 

public  involvement  programs  in  highway  planning.  The  large  number  of 
techniques  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  referenced  was  impres- 
sive. The  utilization  of  citizen  participation  techniques  in  all  stages 
of  highway  development  was  encouraging,  especially  in  light  of  the  impor- 
tance of  systems  level  involvement.  Some  States  are  traditionally  con- 
sidered as  having  conservative  oarticioation  programs,  but  were  found  to 
utilize  very  innovative  techniques. 

Public  involvement  activities  often  reflect  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  highway  development  process.  Public  hearings  are  similar 
to  environmental  imoact  statements  in  the  sense  that  both  are  legally  re- 
quired, fairly  inflexible,  and  often  frustrating.  The  EIS,  like  the  public 
hearing,  provides  a summary  of  the  events,  assessments,  and  conclusions 
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which  transpired  in  the  planning  Drocess.  Public  hearings  and  environmental 
documents  reoresent  requests  for  final  input  prior  to  making  a decision  of 
action  to  be  taken  on  the  project.  If  the  public  involvement  prior  to 
the  public  hearing  and  work  on  the  EIS  was  comprehensive  and  well  planned, 
then  the  final  review  should  oroduce  no  surprises. 

Public  involvement  and  EIS's  are  dependent  upon  continuous  and  open 
communication  with  affected  agencies  and  citizens.  The  development  of 
the  environmental  assessment  and  participatory  program  is  incremental,  fo- 
cusing attention  on  specific  issues  as  they  are  reviewed  by  citizens  and 
the  sponsoring  agency.  And  as  a general  rule,  it  is  very  difficult  to  have 
an  acceptable  end  product  (project  approval)  if  either  the  public  involve- 
ment or  the  EIS  is  deficient.  They  are  mutually  reinforcing. 


Dr.  Ronald  W.  Holder3  Associate  Research  Engineer  and  Program 
Manager  for  TTI3  Texas  ASM  University 3 discusses  alternative 
approaches  to  Mass  Transportation  (focus  on  Houston)  at  the 
first  luncheon  meeting. 
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PHILLIP  WILSON:  Dr.  William  J.  Murin  is  an  Associate  Professor 

of  Public  Administration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Parkside.  If 
you  will  refer  to  the  bio-data  which  is  a part  of  your  conference  packet 
you  will  see  that  he  has  a rather  mind  boggling  list  of  credits.  It 

will  suffice  to  say  that  he  has  worked  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels 
in  his  chosen  profession.  He  has  a message  to  bring  to  us  this  afternoon, 
which  I know  all  of  you  are  eagerly  awaiting.  Dr.  Murin.  (Applause) 


Participants  discuss  problems  during  a coffee-coke  break.  (At 
'left)  Robert  E.  Paaswell  of  the  Office  of  University  Research  in 
DOT  chats  with  John  Calloway  of  the  Texas  State  Department  of 
Welfare.  (At  Right)  William  (Chip)  Woods  of  FEW A in  Washington 
responds  to  a question  from  Cindy  Fromherz3  graduate  student  in 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning 3 University  of  New  Orleans. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  PREFERENCES: 
THE  INNER  CITY  RESIDENT'S  VIEW 
by 

Will iam  J . Murin 
Associate  Dean  and 
Associate  Professor 
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Introduction 

Much  of  the  current  concern  with  the  transportation  needs  of  the  inner 

city  poor  appears  to  be  traceable  to  the  McCone  Commission  Report  on  the  Watts 

riots.  In  the  Report,  the  Commission  emphatically  stated  that: 

...inadequate  and  costly  public  transportation  currently  existing 
throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area  seriously  restricts  the  residents 
of  the  disadvantaged  areas. .. .This  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
handicaps  them  in  seeking  and  holding  jobs,  attending  schools,  shop- 
ping, and  in  fulfilling  other  needs.  It  has  had  a major  influence 
in  creating  a sense  of  isolation,  with  its  resultant  frustrations, 
among  the  residents  of  south  central  Los  Angeles.... 

Isolation  in  an  urban  setting  is  much  more  than  a psychological  state  affecting 
a sense  of  community.  Transportation  resources  have  a major  impact  on  job  op- 
portunities and  on  accessibility  to  those  jobs. 

In  most  urban  areas  the  mobility  problem  of  the  poor  is  not  due  to 
the  absence  of  public  transportation.  Rather,  research  to  date  directs  our 
attention  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  urban  area  in  which  the  minority  poor 
live  and  work.  For  the  most  part,  the  poor  continue  to  live  in  centrally 
located  areas  that  are  reasonably  well  served  by  traditional  public  transporta- 
tion to  the  central  business  district  (CBD)  where  the  highest  density  of 
jobs  usually  exists.  To  the  extent  that  the  jobs  of  the  minority  poor  are 
centrally  located,  the  poor  are  mobile,  and  public  transportation  adequately 
serves  their  travel  demands.  The  problem  for  the  inner-city  resident  arises 
when  a centrally  located  firm  decides  to  move  its  manufacturing,  warehousing, 
or  clerical  activities  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs.  For  the  white 
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worker,  the  change  in  job  location  usually  presents  no  problem.  If  he  lives 

in  the  city  he  can  either  move  closer  to  his  relocated  job  site  or  use  his 

automobile  to  commute  to  the  new  place  of  employment.  If  he  already  is  a 

suburban  resident,  he  may  now  be  closer  to  his  job  and  may  no  longer  have  to 

2 

contend  with  morning  and  evening  rush  hours. 

For  the  minority  inner-city  resident  however,  all  indications  are  that 

housing  and  transportation  choices  are  more  limited  than  they  are  for  white 

3 

workers.  Housing  market  discrimination  in  most  suburban  communities  has 

4 

prevented  the  minority  group  member  from  following  his  job  to  the  suburbs; 
and  where  adequate  housing  is  available,  it  is  usually  priced  above  comparable 
housing  for  a white  worker  in  the  same  income  bracket. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  old,  large,  industrial  cities  are 
declining  as  places  of  employment  for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled.  If 
central  city  employment  is  experiencing  any  growth  at  all,  it  tends  to  be 
in  the  white  collar,  professional  and  technical  occupations.  One  observer 
has  noted  that: 

...most  central  parts  of  metropolitan  areas  are  losing  employment 
to  outlying  areas,  and  that  this  process  is,  if  anything,  increasing. 
Slow  growth,  and  not  infrequent  declines  of  central  cities,  have  ac- 
cumulated to  the  point  where  absolute  declines  in  central  city  em- 
ployment are  now  commonplace. 

What  we  are  essentially  faced  with  is  the  realization  that  blue-col- 
lar and  semi-skilled  jobs  have  decentralized  far  more  rapidly  than  have 
housing  opportunities  for  minority  workers  in  those  jobs. 

Living  in  a central  city  neighborhood  wel 1 -serviced  by  public  trans- 
portation to  the  central  business  district  is  less  of  an  advantage  for  lower 
income  groups  than  it  once  was.  Little  public  transit  exists  to  get  the 
inner-city  resident  to  suburban  jobs  because  traditional  public  transportation 
systems  are  not  structured  to  provide  adequate  "reverse  commuting"  service. ^ 
In  addition,  equipment  on  the  typical  public  transit  route  is  likely  to  be 
old,  dirty,  non  air-conditioned,  and  generally  in  need  of  replacement.  Trains 
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are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  late,  while  buses  may  skip  stops  to  make  up  lost 
time,  or  may  not  even  come  at  all. 

Except  for  the  eight  metropolitan  areas  that  have  a rail  rapid  tran- 

O 

sit  system,  practically  all  metropolitan  areas  depend  entirely  on  their 
street  systems  to  accommodate  the  movement  of  people.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  almost  all  of  the  literature  on  the  commuter  problem  or  the  urban 
crisis,  the  problem  is  essentially  one  of  public  transit  designed  for  the  city 
of  1900  trying  to  serve  the  metropolitan  area  of  1970's  and  1980's.  Since 
the  basic  transportation  systems  of  most  urban  areas  were  established,  such 
areas  have  grown  in  population,  undergone  significant  changes  in  land  use  and 
in  the  location  of  people  and  industry,  and  have  grown  in  physical  size  as  well. 

For  the  most  part,  urban  mass  transit  systems  have  not  developed  in 
response  to  these  changing  needs  and  conditions.  Routes  have  remained  con- 
stant despite  population  shifts  and  land  use  changes.  Central  city  transit 
systems  often  stop  for  no  other  valid  reason  than  having  reached  the  city's 
political  boundaries.  When  transit  routes  were  first  established  few  people 
lived  outside  of  the  city  so  there  was  no  need  to  extend  service  beyond  the 
city  limits. 

As  suburbs  grew,  transit  charters  and  legal  restraints  limited  tran- 
sit expansion  that  could  have  responded  to  the  new  growth.  What  in  essence 
has  happened  is  that  traditional  urban  mass  transit  systems  established  to 
serve  the  downtown  oriented  city  of  the  1900' s have  not  changed  despite  the 
growth  and  decentralization  of  people  and  jobs  in  the  modern  metropolitan 
area. 

According  to  the  1960  Census,  two-thirds  of  all  employed  persons 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  traveled  to  work  in  automobiles  while  only  19 
per  cent  used  public  transportation.  It  is  estimated  that  in  every  metro- 
politan area,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  trips  are  made  by  car,  with  90 
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per  cent  or  more  the  figure  in  some  areas. 

Public  Policy  Implications 

Ironically,  metropolitan  transportation  systems  too  often  leave  un- 
served those  who  most  need  service:  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the  old,  and 

the  young.  Typically,  the  poorer  people  are  the  more  they  are  dependent  upon 
public  transportation  to  get  around  the  metropolis.  Automobile  ownership 
statistics  document  this  situation  dramatically.  In  1967,  75  percent  of  those 
households  with  an  annual  income  under  $1,000  owned  no  car;  in  the  $1000-1,999 
group,  the  figure  was  62  per  cent;  it  was  47  per  cent  in  the  $2,000-2,999 
category;  while  only  5 per  cent  of  all  families  in  the  $10,000-14,999 
category  had  no  car.10 

If  a person  cannot  afford  an  automobile  and  public  transit  does  not  go 

♦ 

where  he  needs  to  go  or  wants  to  go,  if  his  job  (or  one  he  is  qualified  for) 
is  in  the  suburbs,  and  if  racial  and  economic  discrimination  in  housing  pre- 
vents him  from  moving  closer  to  his  job,  then  that  .person  is  effectively  con- 
strained from  earning  a living. 

As  more  central  business  district  jobs  become  white  collar,  and  an 
increasing  proportion  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  leave  the  city, 
poor  people  are  more  disadvantaged  than  ever  by  public  transportation  systems 
that  focus  on  central  business  districts  and  stop  at  city  limits.11 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  urban  population  suffers  serious  disadvantages 
from  being  inadequately  or  not  served  by  the  vast  auto-based  transportation 
systems  on  which  we  have  come  to  depend. 

To  quote  Alan  Altshuler: 

...in  the  course  of  opting  for  an  automobile  civilization,  which 
provides  unprecedented  mobility  for  those  who  can  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it,  the  national  majority  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lems this  civilization  creates  for  those  who  cannot. 

At  this  time  when  the  central  issue  of  American  domestic  politics 
is  equality,  public  policy  has  massively  reinforced  the  tendency  of 
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consumer  choice  (in  favor  of  the  automobile)  to  open  up  an  ever 
wide  mobility  gap  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  lack  access 
to  a car. ^ 

These  are  the  "captives"  left  to  use  public  transit  or  go  without 
transportation.  If  transit  service  continues  to  deteriorate  or  be  eliminated, 
many  of  these  earless  households  will  be  relegated  to  a more  isolated  and  nar- 
row world  while  automobile  owners  around  them  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
society  that  caters  to  the  car. 

If  society  were  willing  or  able  to  provide  for  the  overnight  redistri- 
bution of  the  entire  population  so  that  the  mobility  problems  presented 
above  would  disappear,  there  would  be  no  need  to  search  for  short  range 

programs.  But  because  of  racial  and  economic  bias  in  the  housing  market, 

13 

discrimination  will  continue  for  some  time,  so  short  run  solutions  to  long 

14 

range  problems  must  be  sought.  If  so-called  "ghetto-gilding"  approaches 

are  unacceptable  on  both  moral  and  economic  grounds,  and  if  the  ghetto  leads 

15 

to  the  social  disintegration  of  its  residents;  then,  why  not  invest  in 

transit  systems  to  take  ghetto  residents  to  jobs,  shopping,  medical  care,  and 

1 6 

other  urban  public  services. 

From  the  policy  perspective,  a major  problem  is  that  too  little  is 
known  about  the  desired  mobility  of  the  inner-city  resident. 

What  evidence  exists  is  based  on  highway  planning  and  land  use  stu- 
dies, and  these  have  dealt  with  the  average  behavior  of  a resident  within 
a census  tract  or  traffic  zone.  To  date,  urban  transportation  research  has 
failed  to  consider  the  mobility  characteristics  of  differing  groups  of  people 
in  any  comprehensive  sense. ^ In  addition,  our  knowledge  of  the  priority 
that  the  poor  accord  their  own  immobility  is  extremely  limited.  Nor,  do  we 

know  anything  about  the  degree  to  which  the  poor  would  act  differently  if 

18 

specific  kinds  of  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  their  mobility  problems. 

If  we  knew  the  mobility  preferences  of  the  poor,  it  might  be  relatively  simple 
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to  design  public  policy  to  achieve  these  preferences  and  correct  present 

imbalances.  Because  that  knowledge  is  lacking,  urban  mass  transit  decisions 

have  acted  to  subsidize  middle  income  families  with  transit  systems  designed 

to  serve  downtown  and  other  white  collar  areas  more  often  than  industrial  ones. 

Although  public  policy  is  largely  responsive  to  the  known  preferences 

and  values  of  specific  interests,  the  most  vocal,  articulate,  and  self-selected 

urban  spokesmen  have  come  from  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  The  programs 

they  have  supported  and  succeeded  in  effectuating  have  not  been  advanced  in 

their  own  self-interest,  but  have  been  advanced  under  the  assumption  that 

all  people  hold  (or  ought  to  hold)  the  same  goals  they  do.^ 

Through  the  use  of  some  recently  acquired  survey  data  for  the  Washington, 
20 

D.C.  metropolitan  area,  it  is  now  possible  to  take  a first  step  toeards 
answering  Altshuler's  questions  "What  are  the  transportation  preferences  of 
the  poor?"  "How  much  importance  do  the  inner-city  poor  attach  to  transpor- 
tation when  compared  to  such  other  urban  problems  as  crime,  housing,  education, 
and  employment?" 

John  Howard  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  NAACP  in  testifying  before  the 

Douglas  Commission  on  urban  problems  pointed  out: 

.we  have  jobs  out  in  the  suburbs.  We  are  getting  slow  action  on 
suburban  housing  (so)... we  need  some  transportation  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  suburbs,  because  that  is  where  all  the  building  is  going 
on . . . 

(Suburban  jobs)  are  on  the  Beltway  and  places  like  that,  but  there's 
no  transporta tion  going  out  there.  So  you  must  be  able  to  buy  an  21 

automobile  before  you  can  go  to  work,  and  you  know  that  is  impossible. 

A recent  survey  of  area  adult  Washington,  D.C.  residents  points  out 

that  48  oer  cent  of  all  city  residents  drive  to  work  or  are  in  a carpool . 

But  when  the  unemployed  are  controlled  for,  the  automobile  user  group  jumps 

22 

to  60  per  cent  of  all  city  residents.  As  might  be  expected,  auto  usage  is 
closely  tied  to  its  availability.  In  the  central  city  neighborhood , having  the 
lowest  car  use  for  work,  automobile  ownership  is  lowest;  47.5  percent  of  the 
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respondents  have  no  car  at  their  disposal. 


Table  1 

SATISFACTION  WITH  WORK  TRIP  BY  AREA,  IN  PER  CENT 


Convenience 

Northern 

Anacostia 

Southern 

Anacostia 

Central 

City 

TOTAL 

Very  Convenient 

20.9  ( 9) 

15.5  (16) 

17.5  (14) 

17.2  (39) 

Convenient 

44.2  (19) 

35.9  (37) 

46.2  (37) 

41.2  (93) 

Inconvenient 

23.3  (10) 

35.0  (36) 

20.0  (16) 

27.4  (62) 

Very  Inconvenient 

7.0  ( 3) 

8.7  ( 9) 

10.0  ( 8) 

08.09(20) 

No  Opinion 

4.7  ( 2) 

4.9  ( 5) 

6.7  ( 5) 

05.3  (12) 

TOTAL 

17.5  (43) 

41.9  (103) 

32.5  (80) 

100.0 

As  Table  1 indicates,  better  than  half  of  all  respondents  in  each  of 
the  neighborhoods  surveyed  have  favorable  comments  to  make  about  their  present 
work  trip.  This  rather  favorable  feeling  towards  transportation  within  these 
four  neighborhoods  shows  that  a majority  of  survey  area  respondents  do  not 
view  transportation  as  a major  or  critical  problem.  Most  are  reasonably  well 
satisfied  although  a large  minority  are  critical  of  their  present  travel. 

When  satisfaction  is  measured  by  the  specific  kind  of  mode  used  to 
get  to  work,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that  the  degree  of  satisfaction  with  the 
work  trip  is  closely  associated  with  the  way  people  get  to  work.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  those  who  drive  to  work  find  their  trip  convenient  or  very 
convenient  while  only  42.8  per  cent  of  the  bus  riders  make  similar  comments. 

By  neighborhood,  southern  Anacostia  respondents  exhibit  the  highest  dissatis- 
faction with  present  travel,  with  bus  service  receiving  most  of  the  critical 
comments.  But  even  with  auto  users,  over  one-fifth  find  their  work  trip  in- 
convenient or  very  inconvenient. 
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Table  2 

SATISFACTION  WITH  WORK  TRIP  BY  MODE  AND  AREA 
IN  PER  CENT  AND  BY  MODE  IN  PER  CENT 


Auto 

Auto 

Bus 

Passenger 

Northern  Anacostia 


Very  Convenient 

38.9  ( 7) 

20.0  (1) 

— 

Convenient 

33.6  ( 6) 

40.0  (2) 

57.9  (11) 

Inconvenient 

22.4  ( 4) 

20.0  (1) 

26.3  ( 5) 

Very  Inconvenient 

-- 

20.0  (1) 

10.5  ( 2) 

No  Opinion 

5.6  ( 1) 



5.3  ( 1) 

Southern  Anacostia 

Very  Convenient 

23.1  ( 9) 

23.1  (3) 

4.4  ( 2) 

Convenient 

51.3  (20) 

15.4'  (2) 

26.7  (12) 

Inconvenient 

10.3  ( 4) 

53.8  (7) 

55.6  (25) 

Very  Inconvenient 

12.8  ( 5) 

— 

8.9  ( 4) 

No  Opinion 

2.6  ( 1) 

7.7  (1) 

4.4  ( 2) 

Central  City 

Very  Convenient 

21.7  ( 5) 

- (2) 

8.3  ( 3) 

Conveni ent 

56.5  (13) 

- (4) 

38.9  (14) 

Inconvenient 

13.0  ( 3) 

__ 

33.3  (12) 

Very  Inconvenient 

4.3  ( 1) 

-- 

16.7  ( 6) 

No  Opinion 

4.3  ( 1) 

- 

2.8  ( 1) 

All  Areas 

Very  Convenient 

26.1  (21) 

32.1  (6) 

4.9  ( 5) 

Convenient 

51.1  (39) 

32.1  (8) 

37.9  (37) 

Inconvenient 

12.0'  (11) 

28.6  (8) 

41.7  (42) 

Very  Inconvenient 

6.5  ( 6) 

3.6  (1) 

11.7  (12) 

No  Opinion 

4.3  ( 4) 

3.6  (1) 

3.9  ( 4) 
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Table  2 also  shows  the  67.9  per  cent  of  all  unfavorable  comments  about 
the  present  work  trip  come  from  bus  riders  while  this  group  accounts  for  only 
38.2  per  cent  of  all  favorable  comments.  Automobile  users  are  responsible 
for  49.9  per  cent  of  all  favorable  responses  and  only  20.9  per  cent  of  the  un- 
favorable ones.  These  data  further  support  the  earlier  conclusion  that  bus 
riders  are  considerably  less  satisfied  with  their  present  work  trip  than  are 
people  who  drive  to  work. 


Table  3 

EXPECTED  METRO  UTILIZATION  BY  SATISFACTION 
WITH  PRESENT  JOURNEY  TO  WORK,  IN  PER  CENT 


Will  Use 
METRO 

Rate  Present  Work  Trip 

Very 

Conveni ent 

Conveni ent 

Inconvenient 

Very 

Inconvenient  TOTAL 

Yes 

28.9  (13) 

33.3  (35) 

49.2  (31) 

55.0  (11)  37.4(92) 

No 

44.4  (20) 

22.9  (24) 

9.5  ( 6) 

5.0  ( 1)  20.7(51) 

Don't  Know 

26.7  (12) 

42.9  (45) 

38.1  (24) 

40.0  ( 8)  36.6(90) 

No  Opinion 

__ 

1.0  ( 1) 

3.2  ( 2) 

--  '--  5.3(13) 

Total 

18.3  (45) 

42.7  (105) 

25.6  (63) 

8.1  (20)  100.0(246) 

The  question  now  to  be  faced  is  how  important  present  satisfaction  is 

23 

in  determining  potential  METRO  use.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  dis- 


satisfaction with  one's  present  mode  might  lead  to  METRO  utilization  as  a way 
to  improve  the  work  trip,  and  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  bus  users  tend  to 
be  more  dissatisfied  than  automobile  users. 

As  we  progress  from  those  who  find  their  work  trip  very  convenient  to 
those  who  find  it  very  inconvenient,  anticipated  METRO  use  increases  steadily 
from  28.9  per  cent  to  55  per  cent. 

What  is  quite  disturbing,  however,  is  the  large  proportion  of  survey 
area  respondents  who  do  not  know  if  METRO  will  benefit  them  or  not.  Such  a 
high  proportion  of  uncertainty  might  be  normal  since  completion  of  the  entire 
regional  system  is  still  a number  of  years  away,  although  parts  of  the  system 
were  scheduled  to  be  operating  by  1972.  But  in  view  of  the  large  scale  public 
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relations  efforts  to  inform  people  of  the  system  and  its  benefits,  such  un- 
certainty is  not  beneficial  to  the  overall  success  of  the  system.  This  un- 
certainty is  not  beneficial  to  the  overall  success  of  the  system.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  not  unique  to  inner-city  residents.  In  his  survey,  Quayle  found  that 

31  per  cent  of  all  adult  Washington,  D.C.  residents  were  not  sure  of  their  use 
24 

of  METRO. 

Because  METRO,  as  designed,  will  serve  downtown  with  greater  frequency 
and  more  comprehensive  service  than  the  rest  of  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  it 
seems  relevant  to  inquire  as  to  the  work  place  of  potential  riders.  The  in- 
quiry is  not  so  much  to  discover  the  number  of  downtown  versus  suburban  workers 
who  will  use  METRO, but  to  determine  if  suburban  workers  feel  that  METRO  will 
benefit  them  in  their  work  trip. 


Table  4 

EXPECTED  METRO  USE  IN  THREE  SELECTED  NEIGHBORHOODS 
BY  PLACE  OF  WORK,  IN  PER  CENT 


Will  use 
METRO 

Place  of  Work 

Washington,  D.C. 

Maryland  Suburbs 

Total 

Yes 

33.6  (40) 

31.8  ( 7) 

33.3  (47) 

No 

25.2  (30) 

18.2  ( 4) 

24.1  (34) 

Don't  Know 

34.5  (41) 

45.5  (10) 

36.2  (51) 

No  Opinion 

6.7  ( 8) 

4.5  ( 1) 

6.4  ( 9) 

Total 

82.6  (119) 

15.3  (22) 

97.9  (141) 

a 

Remaining  2.1%  work  in  northern  Virginia. 


As  in  our  previous  attempts  to  discover  something  about  potential  METRO 
patronage,  the  most  prominent  finding  is  that  over  one-third  of  the  central 
city  workers  and  almost  one-half  of  the  suburban  workers  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  METRO  will  help  them  in  their  journey  to  work.  It  does  not  aopear  that 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  system  is  the  reason  for  the  uncertainty  because 
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only  64  per  cent  of  all  respondents  feel  that  they  do  not  know  enough  about 
the  system  to  commit  themselves  one  way  or  the  other.  So  a reason  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  METRO  is  only  one  of  several 
possible  transportation  improvements  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  not  a very 
important  one  at  that.  In  other  words,  freeways,  buses,  and  better  parking 
facilities  might  all  be  supported  more  by  the  general  public  than  METRO. 

As  Table  5 indicates  however,  METRO  is  the  most  often  mentioned  trans- 
portation preference  for  the  work  trip,  while  commuter  rail  service  ranks 
second.  When  the  two  rail  solutions  are  combined,  they  account  for  46.1  per- 
cent of  all  transportation  preferences.  Auto  oriented  solutions,  including 
more  freeways  and  better  streets,  are  supported  by  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  respondents.  For  non-work  trips  METRO  falls  to  third  place  as  a transit 
solution  while  commuter  rail  service  and  better  downtown  parking  facilities 
rank  higher. 

When  people  are  asked  to  generalize  about  improving  transportation  in 
the  downtown  area  and  in  the  suburbs,  METRO  does  not  dominate  the  list  of  pos- 
sible solutions.  For  downtown  travel  in  general,  commuter  rail  service  again 
is  preferred  most  by  the  respondents,  while  park  and  ride  lots  (to  be  explained 
shortly)  ranked  second.  For  suburban  travel,  METRO  ranks  second  to  providing 
better  parking  facilities  and  not  far  above  commuter  rail  service  as  a pos- 
sible improvement  over  present  conditions. 

At  this  point  it  appears  that  METRO  is  the  preferred  alternative  only 
for  the  work  trip, and  even  in  that  category  it  is  not  an  overwhelming  choice. 
Several  points  must  be  made  in  reference  to  the  specific  kind  of  service  that 
METRO  is  trying  to  provide. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  solutions  mentioned  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  rapid  transit  kinds  of  service.  A park  and  ride 
lot  is  nothing  more  than  a large  parking  lot  at  a rapid  transit  stop  so  that 
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people  can  drive  from  home  to  a transit  station  and  then  take  a rapid  transit 
vehicle  downtown.  Whether  the  transit  vehicle  is  a bus  or  some  kind  of  rail 
vehicle,  the  essence  of  park  and  ride  is  that  it  permits  people  to  use  rapid 
transit  for  the  most  congested  part  of  their  work  trip. 

As  for  the  large  showing  of  commuter  rail  service  for  all  types  of 
travel , it  is  important  to  note  that  the  differences  between  rail  rapid  transit 
(METRO)  and  commuter  rail  service  may  not  be  entirely  clear  to  people  who 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  either  form  of  travel.  With  less  than 
one-half  of  a per  cent  of  survey  area  respondents  using  a commuter  rail  system 
to  get  to  work,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  at  least  part  of  the  favorable 
attitude  towards  commuter  rail  service  is  attributable  to  METRO. 

Another  possible  explanation  for  the  failure  of  METRO  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  more  area  residents  is  prompted  by  a Louis  Harris  nationwide 
survey  taken  in  March,  1968,  concerning  problems  facing  the  cities. 

As  is  quite  evident,  transportation  problems  do  not  rank  high  on  a 
list  of  possible  urban  problems.  In  the  city,  transportation  difficulties  rank 
seventh  out  of  a possible  nine  problems.  The  lack  of  importance  attributed  to 
transportation  in  general  is  seen  in  that  the  next  highest  mentioned  problem, 
the  need  for  good  middle  income  housing,  received  more  than  twice  as  many  men- 
tions as  did  the  need  for  better  public  transportation.  For  suburban  residents, 
transportation  ranks  even  lower  on  the  spectrum  of  urban  problems. 
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Table  6 

RELATIVE  RANKING  OF  URBAN  PROBLEMS  BY  PLACE 
OF  RESIDENCE,  IN  PER  CENT 


Probl em 

Suburbs 
Per  Cent 

Rank 

Central 
Per  Cent 

City 

Rank 

SI  urns 

51 

3 

49 

2 

Racial  Tension 

53 

2 

47 

3 

Crime  on  the  Streets 

72 

1 

73 

1 

Lack  of  Good  Middle- 

Income  Housing 

17 

6 

16 

6 

Need  for  Better  City 

Official s 

25 

5 

20 

5 

Riots 

30 

4 

36 

4 

Lack  of  Good  Publ ic 

Transportation 

11 

8 

6 

7 

Too  Much  Overcrowding 

14 

7 

8 

8 

Too  Much  Noise 

2 

9 

1 

9 

Question : 

: "Now  I want  to  give 

you  this  i 

card  with 

some  problems  people  feel  are 

now  facing 

the  cities. 

If  you  had  to  choose,  which  two  or  three 

of  these 

probl ems 

do  you  feel  are  the  most  important  to 

solve  in 

the  cities  of  America 

. " (March 

, 1968) 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  A Profile  of  Suburbs  and 
Central  Cities  in  the  United  States, 
fifth  draft  (unpublished  report,  August 
1968). 


In  response  to  the  same  kind  of  questions  for  our  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods, crime  is  the  most  often  cited  problem  while  transportation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  much  lesser  consequence.  Table  7 provides  the  relevant  data. 

For  respondents  in  each  of  the  three  neighborhoods,  crime  is  by  far  the  most 
often  cited  problem  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Moreover,  the  range  of  opinion 
on  this  issue  is  quite  close  in  all  three  areas,  indicating  a general  consensus 
on  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  problem.  After  crime,  agreement  on  area  wide 
problems  rapidly  decreases  to  a point  at  which  the  second  most  mentioned  problem, 
unemployment,  receives  only  10  per  cent  of  all  possible  mentions. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 
BY  AREA  IN  PER  CENT 
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There  is  agreement  on  transportation  problems  as  it  ranks  last  on  the  list  of 
problems  facing  the  metropolitan  area,  receiving  less  than  2 per  cent  of  all 
responses. 

When  residents  are  asked  to  name  the  second  most  important  problem 
facing  the  metropolitan  area,  the  response  pattern  changes  completely.  Crime 
drops  from  first  to  last  while  transportation  receives  the  greatest  response 
rate  of  any  specific  problem  selected.  What  is  surprising  is  that  22.9  per 
cent  of  all  respondents  cannot  mention  a second  specific  problem  facing  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

Cone! usion 

The  data  show  that  for  most  inner-city  respondents,  transportation  is 
not  a top  priority  concern,  but  that  it  is  important  especially  to  users  of 
public  transportation. 

But  the  large  percentage  of  "don't  knows"  when  survey  area  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  though  they  would  patronize  METRO  for  the  work  trip  indi- 
cates that  improvements  in  existing  transportation  facilities  or  wider  auto- 
mobile ownership  might  meet  innercity  travel  needs  better  than  METRO  appears 
to  meet  them.  At  any  rate,  METRO  is  not  a grass  roots  demand  among  the  re- 
spondents of  the  inner-city  Washington,  D.C.  neighborhoods  used  in  this  re- 
search. 

The  actual  importance  that  inner-city  residents  attach  to  transporta- 
tion or  the  anxiety  with  which  they  view  their  own  immobility  are  less  important 
from  a long  range  perspective  than  is  how  well  METRO  will  fit  in  with  and  is 
related  to  development  in  the  National  Capital  Area.  Metropolitan  growth  and 
development  is  generally  taking  place  outside  the  central  city.  The  central 
city  as  a place  of  employment  is  declining  when  compared  to  outside  central 
city  areas.  Washington,  D.C.  has  traditionally  been  a professional  and  service 
oriented  city, and  current  trends  indicate  that  this  pattern  will  continue. 
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When  compared  to  other  urban  problems,  transportation  fails  to  arouse 
much  excitement  among  inner-city  residents.  Crime,  education,  housing,  and 
employment  are  seen  by  inner-city  residents  as  far  more  important  to  their  wel 1 
being  than  are  transportation  problems.  Again,  this  does  not  mean  that  inner- 
city  residents  suffer  from  no  transportation  deprivations,  or  that  their  quality 
of  life  could  not  be  improved  by  investments  in  transportation  resources.  It 
simply  means  transportation  problems  are  not  perceived  by  Washington,  D.C. 
inner-city  residents  as  being  critical  to  their  lives.  And,  since  Dublic 
policy  is  quite  responsive  to  the  known  preferences,  values,  and  demands  of 
specific  interests,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  a major  policy  shift 
towards  solving  the  transportation  problems  of  the  inner-city  resident. 


Some  attendees  did  not  choose  to  leave  seats  for  coffe  break. 
They  preferred  to  review  transportation-related  materials 
or  reflect  on  issues  already  discussed. 
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The  survey  data  employed  is  part  of  a 1968  home  interview  and 
mail-in  survey  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area  conducted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Governments.  The  sample  used  in  the  survey  was 
3.5  per  cent  sample  of  all  the  households  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan 
area,  yielding  a sample  size  of  approximately  29,000  household  units.  Within  a 
household,  each  individual  over  the  age  of  five,  who  traveled  on  a specific  day, 
was  interviewed.  For  the  neighborhoods  used  in  this  research  a total  of  246 
interviews  were  recorded.  The  demographic  profile  of  area  respondents  is 
shown  below: 


Income 

Districtaof 

AREA 

Northern 

Southern 

Central 

Col umbia 

Anacostia 

Anacostia 

City 

$ 0-2,999 

1.3 

2.9 



2.7 

$ 3-5,999 

23. 1 

34.3 

19.6 

28.0 

$ 6-9,999 

44.9 

40.0 

46.4 

53.3 

$10,000  & over 

30.7 

22.9 

34.0 

16.0 

Employed 

Yes 

81.7 

85.0 

83.0 

75.0 

No 

18.3 

15.0 

17.0 

25.0 

Occupation 
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Professional,  Technical 


Managerial 

20.7 

28.9 

16.9 

18.6 

White  Collar*5 

33.2 

34.2 

32.6 

32.9 

Blue  Collar0 

46.5 

36.9 

50.6 

47.5 

Employer 

Fed ’ 1 Government 
Manufacturing  & 

49.6 

42.1 

60.9 

32.9 

Construction 

8.8 

2.6 

8.8 

10.5 

Transportation,  , 

Utilities  & F.I.R.E. 

8.8 

10.5 

5.4 

13.1 

Wholesale  & Retail 
Trade 

Professional  & Personal 

11.1 

18.4 

10.9 

10.5 

Services 

21.6 

26.4 

14.1 

32.9 

Mode  of  Travel 

Car 

37.4 

41.9 

37.9 

28.7 

Bus 

41.9 

44.2 

43.7 

45.0 

Taxi/Train 

.8 

-- 

1.0 

1.2 

Auto  Passenger 

11.4 

11.6 

12.6 

7.5 

Number  of  Cars 
Available 

None 

36.2 

25.6 

38.8 

47.5 

1 

50.4 

58.1 

49.5 

40.0 

2 

9.3 

11.6 

7.8 

10.0 

3 

4.1 

4.7 

3.9 

2.4 

Race 

White 

17.1 

21.4 

12.6 

20.0 

Non-Whi te 

82.9 

78.6 

87.4 

80.0 

Education 

El ementary 

13.4 

14.0 

1.9 

26.2 

High  School 

61 .8 

48.8 

74.8 

52.5 

Col  1 ege 

24.8 

37.2 

23.3 

21.2 

a.  Summary  of  the  three  neighborhoods  investigated. 

b.  Sales  and  clerical  employees. 

c.  Skilled,  semi 

-skilled,  unskilled,  and  personal  service 

employees. 

d.  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

21 

Hearings  Before 

the  National  Commission  on 

Urban  Problems 

, Paul 

H.  Douglas,  Chairman,  Vol 

. 5,  Detroit 

, St.  Louis,  East  St.  Louis,  Washington, 

D.C.  (Washington,  D.C.: 

Government 

Printing  Office 

, 1967),  p.  366 

• 

22 

01  iver  Quayle, 

A Survey  of 

Public  Opinion 

In  Washington, 

D.C.  Regard 

New  Freeways,  Compiled  for  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S. 
Senate, 91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  10. 
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?3 

The  name  for  the  new  Washington,  D.C.  Rapid  Rail  Transit  System. 

OA 

c Quayle,  Public  Opinion  on  New  Freeways,  p.  23. 
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PHILLIP  WILSON:  Thank  you  Bill.  The  next  subject  is  "Citizens 

Involvement  in  the  Transportation  Planning  Process."  Dr.  James  J.  Schuster 
will  be  addressing  you  on  this  topic.  Dr.  Schuster  is  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Transportation  Studies,  Villanova  University,  Villanova, 
Pennsylvania.  I think  it  is  remarkable  that  all  three  of  these  next 
speakers  are  Yankees.  I fugure  that  they  came  down  to  warm  up  and  get 
away  from  some  of  their  problems.  He  also  serves  as  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Villanova  University.  I think  you  will  find  that  if  you 
look  at  the  bio-data,  he  brings  a great  deal  of  expertise  to  this  program 
because  he  has  also  worked  in  the  field  of  environmental  impact,  air 
quality  analysis,  noise  evaluation,  traffic  impact,  and  traffic  prediction 
techniques.  So, he  is  an  obviously  well-rounded  individual  and  I know  that 
he  brings  us  an  important  message.  (Applause) 


Dr.  James  J.  Schuster  of  the  Institute  for  Transportation 
Studies,  Villanova  University  (PA)  reviews  some  of  his 
study  rs  findings  on  " Citizen  Involvement  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Planning  Process.  " 


CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING  PROCESS 
by 

James  J.  Schuster 
Di rector 

Institute  for  Transportation  Studies 
Villanova  University 
Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

Abstract 

This  paper  addresses  the  problem  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
transportation  planning  process.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
despite  federal  legislation  and  administrative  guidelines  requiring 
citizen  participation,  the  public  is  not  being  involved  to  its  satisfac- 
tion in  the  planning  of  new  transportation  projects,  and  is,  therefore, 
growing  more  and  more  hostile  to  such  projects. 

The  attempt  is  therefore,  made  to  define  the  role  the  public  may 
assume  in  the  transportation  planning  process  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
public  may  control  that  process.  In  order  to  define  and  assess  that  role, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  identify  and  define  the  various  publics  that 
exist  in  any  planning  purview  area.  This  paper  therefore  analyzes  the 
different  interest  groups  that  make  up  the  public  and  classifies  them 
in  terms  of  their  capacity  for  effective  citizen  participation.  It  also 
examines  the  various  methods  by  which  each  type  of  public  can  be  identi- 
fied and  contacted  by  the  planning  agency  for  significant  informational 
feedback. 

With  the  various  publics  identified  and  contacted,  the  problem 
then  remains  as  to  how  to  involve  them  in  the  transportation  planning  pro- 
cess in  a concrete,  meaningful  way.  The  major  requirement  of  such  in- 
volvement is  that  it  be  early  enough  in  the  planning  process  for  the  pub- 
lic to  feel  that  it  has  had  a hand  in  the  proposed  project  from  start  to 
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finish,  and  that  it  has  significantly  influenced  the  final  recommendation, 
whether  it  be  the  original  proposal  or  an  alternative.  In  this  way,  the 
feeling  of  the  public  that  its  involvement  is  tokenism  or  after-the-fact 
formality  can  be  avoided.  This  study  therefore  examines  the  many  pro- 
cesses and  techniques  open  to  the  planner  for  achieving  early,  concrete 
and  cooperative  citizen  participation  in  a variety  of  transportation  situa- 
tions . 


Oil  company  representatives  were  also  present  at  the 
conference . 
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Introduction 

Urban  planning  for  transportation  is  a philosophy.  It  is  the 
determination  of  what  should  be  done  and  the  development  of  the  tech- 
niques of  taking  action  just  when  it  is  necessary  by  a team  of  knowledgeable 
people.  The  goal  of  the  transportation  planning  process  is  the  better- 
ment of  the  public  welfare  by  satisfying  what  the  people  want. 

This  paper  addresses  the  problem  of  citizen  participation  in 
the  transportation  planning  process,  and  is  a result  of  the  current 
research,  Optimization  of  Citizen  Participation  in  the  Transportation 
Planning  Process  (DOT  - OS  - 40098),  sponsored  by  the  Program  of  Univer- 
sity Research,  Department  of  Transportation  (1).*  The  results  of  the 
research  done  both  in  this  study  and  in  the  National  Conference  and  Work- 
shop on  Citizen  Participation  and  Transportation  show  that  despite  the 
inadequacy  of  the  public  hearings  required  by  federal  law,  no  additional 
legal  requirements  are  needed  to  further  citizen  participation.  Current 
federal  guidelines,  which  recommend  public  hearings  as  only  one  of  many 
devices  for  citizen  participation,  are  quite  adequate  if  properly  imple- 
mented. 

Definition  of  Citizen  Participation 

The  concept  of  citizen  participation  is  not  new.  Citizen  par- 
ticipation is  one  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  Citizen  participation  in  the  transportation  planning  process, 
however,  can  be  considered  a relatively  new  construct  as  evidenced  by 
the  legislative  and  administrative  actions  dealing  with  this  concept. 
Additionally,  the  existing  literature  offers  many  definitions  of  what 


^Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  listing  in  Bibliography 
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citizen  participation  should  be  or  what  function  it  should  perform. 

The  open  literature  is  evidence  to  the  less  than  fully  trans- 
parent understanding  of  who  constitutes  the  participative  body  of  citi- 
zens. Therefore,  to  arrive  at  a working  definition  of  citizen  participation, 
within  the  context  of  the  transportation  planning  process,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  following  questions: 

1)  Who  comprises  the  participative  body  of  citizens; 

2)  What  is  the  function  of  the  participative  body  in  the  trans- 
portation planning  process; 

3)  At  what  level  of  participation  should  the  participative 
body  perform  their  function? 

The  research  team  has  therefore  adopted  the  following  definition 
of  citizen  participation. 

In  transportation  planning,  citizen  participation  applies  to  all 
people  who  reside  and/or  have  a business  within  the  purview  area  of  the 
transportation  planning  process  and  who  are  not  formally  attached  to  the 
planning  or  decision-making  body.  Citizen  participation  is  the  process 
that  affords  these  citizens  the  capability  of  influencing  transportation 
decisions  at  all  stages  of  the  planning  process  at  a degree  of  participa- 
tion that  is  suitable  to  both  planning  officials  and  decision-makers  and 
the  participating  citizens. 

Roles  of  Citizen  Participation 

The  participative  roles  of  citizens  in  the  transportation  plan- 
ning process  are  found  to  fall  into  three  categories: 

1)  Internal  Citizen  Energy; 

2)  External  Citizen  Energy;  and  these  are  summarized  in  Figure 
1 and  Tabl e 1 . 


Internal  Citizen  Energy 
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Internal  Citizen  Energy  affords  the  public  through  its  repre- 
sentatives the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a meaningful  manner  in  the 
formation  of  a suitable  plan  for  a transportation  project  that  will 
affect  them.  The  citizen  participants  do  not  react  to  the  offered 
plan  prepared  by  someone  else;  rather  they  work  with  the  planning  of- 
ficials in  comprising  the  most  desirable  plan. 

Some  technically  caoable  planners  might  feel  that  the  citizen 
participants  are  intruding  if  the  citizens  work  internally.  They  may 
also  think  they  are  being  threatened  and  that  the  public  could  never  ef- 
fectively work  within  their  system  because  the  public  does  not  know  what 
it  wants,  nor  does  it  possess  the  ability  to  select  what  it  wants. 

These  beliefs,  to  which  some  planners  subscribe,  are  simply  not  true. 

Planning  officials,  of  course,  possess  a significant  amount  of 
knowledge  about  their  learned  specialty.  Indeed  this  is  beneficial,  but 
the  omniscient  planner  is  a myth,  (2)  He  is  limited  to  the  information 
of  which  he  is  aware  and  to  the  perspective  to  which  he  subscribes.  If 
citizen  participants  work  internally  the  planner  can  contribute  his 
technical  expertise  while  the  citizen  participants  contribute  their  ex- 
pertise in  regard  to  their  own  professional  knowledge,  their  knowledge  of 
the  affected  area,  and  their  knowledge  of  their  community's  needs  and 
desires.  These  are  factors  of  which  the  planning  official  may  not  be 
totally  cognizant.  However,  such  factors  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a plan  that  will  benefit  and  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
affected  community. 

Internal  Citizen  Energy  is  not  active  participation  in  the  final 
design  stages  (for  example,  geometric,  bridge,  or  pavement  design)  of  a 
transportation  project;  rather  the  citizen's  available  expertise  limits 
him  to  a more  passive  role  in  the  drafting  of  designs.  However,  the 
citizen's  participation  in  the  formative  planning  stages  of  the  project 
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TYPES  AND  DEGREES  OF  CITIZEN  ENERGY 

FIGURE  1 
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TABLE  1 

POWER  FUNCTION  FOR  EACH  DEGREE  OF  INTERNAL, 
EXTERNAL,  AND  NON-UTLIZED  CITIZEN  ENERGY 

INTERNAL  CITIZEN  ENERGY 


DEGREE 

POWER  FUNCTION  OF 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPANTS 

1) 

Negligible 

To  Observe 

2) 

Partial 

To  Advise 

3) 

Equilibrium 

To  Share  Equally 

4) 

Majority 

To  Lead 

5) 

Dominant 

To  Decide 

EXTERNAL  CITIZEN  ENERGY 

DEGREE 

POWER  FUNCTION  OF 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPANTS 

1) 

Negligible 

To  Receive  Information 

2) 

Partial 

To  Receive  and  Convey 
Information 

3) 

Equi librium 

To  Share  Equally 

4) 

Majority 

To  Lead 

5) 

Dominant 

To  Decide 

NON-UTILIZED  CITIZEN  ENERGY 

DEGREE 

POWER  FUNCTION  OF 
CITIZEN  PARTICIPANTS 

1) 

Unresponsive 

To  Receive  No  Informa- 
tion 

2) 

Arti f icial 

To  Be  Deceived 

3) 

Adaptable 

To  Be  Finessed 
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is  necessarily  one  that  is  active.  It  can  be  understood  that  if  the 
transportation  planning  process  is  to  be  wholly  effective,  citizens  must 
be  provided  the  proper  vehicle  for  participating  throughout  the  entire 
planning  process.  This  is  particularly  critical  when  the  planners  are  con- 
sultants or  others  who  may  not  be  totally  familiar  with  the  affected  area. 

The  confrontation  situation  that  usually  develops  between  planning 
officials  and  citizens  at  public  hearings  could  be  avoided  by  utilizing 
Internal  Citizen  Energy  since  there  would  be  little  need  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  proposal;  public  knowledge  and  attitudes  would  have  been 
directly  incorporated  into  the  plans  from  the  earliest  stages  of  the  plan- 
ning process. 

External  Citizen  Energy 

The  concept  of  External  Citizen  Energy  provides  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation by  allowing  the  citizens  and  planning  officials  to  interact 
on  an  assemblage  basis.  Such  an  assemblage  often  evolves  into  a con- 
frontation or  encounter  since  the  citizens  are  invited  to  react  to  plans 
which  have  been  prepared  and  presented  by  planning  officials.  As  such, 
this  type  of  citizen  participation  can  be  a legitimate  form  but  it  is 
often  less  than  wholly  effective.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  cur- 
rently the  most  accepted  and  utilized  form  of  citizen  participation. 

Mon-Utilized  Citizen  Energy 

Three  Degrees  of  Non-Util ized  Citizen  Energy  have  been  identi- 
fied: Unresponsive,  Artificial,  and  Adaptable.  Each  of  which  can  be 

recognized  as  a form  of  non-participation.  As  such  they  possess  a low 
efficacy  score. 

The  concept  of  Non-Util ized  Citizen  Energy  provides  a substitute 
for  genuine  citizen  participation,  allowing  planning  officials  to  exercise 
and  enjoy  absolute  control  over  the  decision-making  of  planning  tasks. 
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IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  PUBLICS 

The  concept  of  Citizen  Energy  was  developed  on  the  premise  that 
each  citizen  is  a source  of  relevant  information  and  power  which  can  be 
effectively  and  beneficially  utilized  in  the  planning  of  transportation 
facilities.  For  example,  affected  citizens  are  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  character,  cohesion,  goals,  needs  and  de- 
sires of  their  community.  In  addition,  they  possess  and  enjoy  a tech- 
nical expertise  and  creative  capacity  that  allows  them  to  approach  plan- 
ning decisions  from  a different  perspective  than  that  utilized  by  planning 
officials . 

However,  before  effective  citizen  participation  can  begin  it  is 
necessary  to  identify  and  contact  the  various  publics  in  the  planning 
purview  area.  The  identification  process  is  far  from  being  an  easy  task 
for  several  reasons. 

Every  study  area  is  unique  and  the  task  of  identifying  and  con- 
tacting each  of  the  affected  publics  will  differ  for  each  area,  particu- 
larly since  in  any  study  area  there  does  not  exist  a single,  all-encom- 
passing public.  There  are  actually  many  publics  representing  many  in- 
terests. (3),  (4).  There  is  ample  evidence  supporting  the  belief  that 
a wide  range  of  diverse  interests  exist  in  the  transportation  planning 
process  purview  area,  (5),  (6),  (7),  especially  if  the  planning  involves 
a metropolitan  setting.  (8)  As  such,  the  planning  agency  must  allocate 
a sufficient  and  often  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  identification 
task. 

A simple  investment  of  time,  however,  does  not  necessarily  assure 
successful  identification  of  all  relevant  publics.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time,  effort,  and  funds  are  expended  to 
identify  the  publics,  some  will  be  excluded.  As  a result,  the  citizen 
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groups  and  individuals  not  identified  at  the  initial  stages  of  the  project 
may  possibly  identify  themselves  at  later  stages  and  demand  that  their 
needs  and  desires  be  incorporated  into  the  planning  effort.  Inclusion 
at  such  a late  date  is  difficult  for  the  planner  to  accomplish  without 
destroying  the  continuity  of  the  planning  process. 

This  particular  type  of  disruption,  whereby  individuals  and  ad 
hoc  citizen  groups  surface  and  express  their  preferences  at  late  stages 
of  plan  development  or  even  project  construction,  is  prevalent  in  planning 
distant  future  transportation  links  and  networks  where  the  time  between 
plan  development  and  implementation  may  be  many  years. 

Other  problems  associated  with  the  identification  of  publics 
arise:  when  the  citizen  groups  and  individuals  comprising  the  affected 

publics  change  during  the  course  of  the  planning  process;  when  the  rele- 
vant publics  vary  according  to  the  type  of  planning  proposal  (a  transpor- 
tation issue  cannot  be  expected  to  interest  all  publics.);  and  when  citizen 
groups  and  individuals  may  not  desire  to  participate  throughout  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  planning  effort.  (9)  For  example,  some  may  wait  until 
later  stages  of  the  process  to  become  involved,  and  still  others  may  not 
participate  until  physical  changes  resulting  from  the  project  affect  their 
immediate  environment. 

Sensitization  and  Stimulation  Processes 

The  3C  planning  process  has  a direct  and  significant  influence 
on  the  regional  area  it  services.  The  regional  area  is  constructed  from 
a large  array  of  interrelated  segments  of  a complex  society;  a society 
which  is  comprised  of  heterogenetic  publics.  It  is  this  fundamental 
characteristic  of  advanced  community  diversity  that  challenges  the  planning 
agency's  ability  to  effectively  implement  citizen  participation  in  the 
transportation  planning  process. 

Advanced  community  diversity  make  the  task  of  identifying  publics 
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difficult.  But  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  the  task  allows  one  to 
approach  the  work  effort  with  a useful  respect.  Such  respect  fosters  an 
appreciation  for  the  social  structures  which  are  present  and  necessary  for 
a community  to  function  properly. 

If  a process  for  the  identification  of  publics  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  is  necessary  that  the  planning  agency  possess  an  understanding 
of  the  types  of  communication  flow  involved  in  a planning  effort. 

Sensitized  and  Stimulated  Publics 

Every  action  by  planning  officials  has  an  affect  on  some  of  the 
many  publics  found  within  a particular  study  area.  Those  publics  which 
are  aware  of  this  action  via  the  operation  of  a feedforward  communication 
are  said  to  be  sensitized  publics. 

Although  many  publics  are  sensitized  as  a result  of  the  actions 
taken  by  planning  officials,  only  a small  number  perceive  the  impact  as  a 
threat  to  their  physical,  social  or  cultural  environments.  Such  publics 
respond  to  the  feedforward  communication  offered  by  the  planning  officials 
with  a feedback  communication  that  is  couched  in  reactionary  rhetoric  and 
conveyed  with  an  emphasized  intensity.  These  publics  can  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  stimulated  publics. 

One  must  realize  that  a specific  maturity  order  is  present.  For 
example,  a public  can  exist  as  an  organized  group  and  become  sensitized 
in  response  to  a communication  flow  from  the  planning  official.  Once  sen- 
sitized it  can  practice  an  apathetic  persuasion  or  decide  to  offer  feed- 
back (positive  or  negative)  to  the  planning  official.  If  it  decided  to  of- 
fer feedback  it  defines  itself  as  a stimulated  public.  Therefore  its  ma- 
turing process  must  advance  from  sensitization  to  stimulation;  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  stimulated  without  first  being  sensitized. 

To  make  the  discussion  comprehensive,  it  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  a non-sensitized  public  also  exists.  This  potentially  broad 
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public  is  constructed  from  citizens  who  have  not  been  the  recipients 
of  a communication  from  the  planning  official.  They,  of  course,  possess 
no  mechanism  for  participation  in  the  planning  process.  Particularly 
since  they  may  not  even  be  aware  that  it  exists. 

In  addition,  one  can  recognize  that  the  concepts  of  sensitization 
and  stimulation  are  constructed  from  a continuum  of  degrees.  Each  of 
which  reflects  the  amount  of  interest  of  the  public  or  the  magnitude  of 
impact  endured  by  the  public. 

Sensitized  and  Stimulated  Planners 

This  discussion,  of  course,  leads  one  to  a consideration  of  the 
complements  of  this  concept  whereby  sensitized  and  stimulated  planners  can 
also  be  defined.  For  example,  if  a communication  originates  with  a public 
and  is  forwarded  to  the  planner,  it  can  be  said  that  the  planner  is  sen- 
sitized. Similarly, if  the  planner  responds  with  a feedback  communication 
to  the  public, he  is  considered  to  be  stimulated.  Currently  this  planners 
sensitization  and  stimulation  process  rarely  occurs  while  citizen  sensiti- 
zation and  stimulation  is  relatively  common. 

Definition  of  Publics 

With  the  identification  and  importance  of  the  sensitization  and 
stimulation  process  noted,  a working  definition  of  publics  is  offered. 
Every  citizen  is  an  important  source  of  relevant  information  and  power. 

The  research  team  has,  therefore,  chosen  to  define  as  a public  every  sen- 
sitized or  non-sensi ti zed  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  that  constitute 
a specific  interest  and  are  included  within  the  purview  area  of  the  trans- 
portation planning  process.  Each  of  these  publics  should  be  contacted 
and  asked  to  contribute  their  energy  in  the  form  of  information  at  a sanc- 
tioned degree  of  power,  i.e.,  a specific  degree  of  Citizen  Energy. 
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The  research  team  has  chosen  to  classify  the  publics  into  the 
following  categories: 

1)  Stable  Community 

a.  Visible  Publics 

b.  Covert  Pub! ics 

2)  Transient  Community 

Visible  publics  usually  possess  the  capability  of  influencing 
other  community  members,  either  positively  or  negatively.  As  such, 
these  publics  must  be  identified  and  contacted  or  they  may  very  likely 
use  their  power  to  negatively  influence  the  attitudes  of  other  citizens. 

It  is  a different  task  to  identify  covert  publics  (perhaps  the 
largest  sector)  since  they  often  possess  an  apathetic  nature  regarding 
transportation  planning  activities  or  are  not  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation planning  process  until  physically  affected  by  planning  proposals 
Members  of  this  category  might  be  unaffiliated  citizens  or  citizens  who 
will  initiate  or  join  ad  hoc  groups  when  physical  changes  are  suggested. 

These  publics  should  be  identified  and  at  least  sensitized  re- 
garding planning  activities  because  they  are  members  of  the  stable  com- 
munity and  can  act  in  a detrimental  manner  after  the  plan  development 
stage  is  reached.  Methods  for  identifying  these  publics  are  offered  in 
this  section.  However,  as  will  be  observed,  some  of  these  methods  in- 
volve only  a feedforward  communication  from  the  planning  agency  to  the 
publics  which  is  aimed  at  sensitizing  these  publics.  If  such  publics  de- 
sire to  have  an  effect  on  it  they  will  have  to  provide  feedback  communi- 
cation which  hopefully  will  escalate  into  a dialogue. 

Publics  who  comprise  the  transient  community  are  those  who  will 
not  remain  in  the  TPP  purview  area  for  the  duration  of  the  planning  effort 
However,  reasons  for  moving  from  the  area  do  not  include  being  displaced 
as  a result  of  a proposed  transportation  facility.  Typical  members  of 
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this  category  may  include  many  apartment  dwellers  and  college  students. 

The  planning  agency  may  not  desire  to  contact  these  publics  be- 
cause of  their  temporary  stay  in  the  purview  area.  However,  these  publics 
should  be  sensitive  to  the  planning  effort  and  identification  should  be 
attempted  since  they  enjoy  an  objective  perspective.  The  objective  per- 
spective of  the  transient  community  results  from  the  fact  that  they  will 
usually  not  benefit  nor  sacrifice  as  a result  of  planning  proposals. 
Therefore,  their  participation  should  be  sought  since  they  may  offer  a 
creative  capacity  and  technical  expertise  not  found  in  the  biased  (per- 
haps) viewpoints  of  vested  interest  publics. 

Identification  and  sensitization  methods  are  available  for 
transient  publics  identifying  themselves. 

Methods  for  Identification  and  Contact 

The  connecting  link  between  planners  and  the  publics  themselves 
are  methods  for  identification  and  contact.  Table  2 illustrates  a sum- 
mary of  identification  methods. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  PROCESSES  AND  TECHNIQUES 
A citizen  participation  technique  can  be  defined  as  a vehicle 
for  obtaining  input  concerning  the  values  and  goals  of  the  citizenry 
at  a discrete  stage  of  the  transportation  planning  process.  A participa- 
tion technique  can  possess  either  an  active  or  passive  quality.  For 
example,  a brainstorming  session  actively  involves  citizens  while  the 
technique  for  testing  planning  agency  communications  does  not  involve 
citizens  but  is  necessary  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  an  additional 
technique,  e.g., public  meetings. 

A citizen  participation  process  is  a continuous  device  for  ob- 
taining input  regarding  the  values  and  goals  of  the  citizenry  during 
the  course  of  the  planning  process  - from  plan  conception  to  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  a course  of  action  for  implementing  an  alternative  plan. 

A variety  of  citizen  participation  processes  and  techniques  are 
available.  A number  of  the  processes  and  techniques  have  been  adequately 
described  in  the  open  literature.  (9),  (10),  (11). 


Table  2 

Identification  Methods 

Agency  Employee  Knowledge 
Citizen  Groups  Catalog 
Information  Offices 
Interviews 

Issue  Specific  Reputational  Method  (ISRM) 

Mailing  Lists 
Mass  Media 

Newspaper  Content  Analyses 
Personal  Letters  and  Telephone 
Street  Maps  and  Lists  of  Influential s 
Work-of-Mouth 

A process  or  technique  must  satisfy  an  objective,  and  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  have  been  identified: 

1)  Communication  - education 

2)  system  assessment 

3)  attitude  formation  or  change 

4)  direct  decision  making 

5)  indirect  decision  making 

6)  large  and  small  group  problem  solving 

7)  conflict  resolution 

8)  systems  analysis 

9)  economic  involvement  in  planning 

Six  processes  and  fifty-three  techniques  have  been  studied  and 
classified  by  the  research  team  for  meeting  each  objective  and  are  of- 
fered i n Tabl e 3 to  11. 


Conclusion 
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The  means  of  achieving  meaningful  citizen  participation  in  the 
transportation  planning  process  involves  more  than  the  legally  required  pub- 
lic hearing.  The  various  publics  affected  by  a project  in  the  planning 
purview  area  must  first  be  identified  and  contacted:  for  such  identifica- 

tion and  contact  a variety  of  methods  are  available. 

The  role  that  citizens  may  play  in  the  planning  process  is  of 
three  kinds:  Internal  Citizen  Energy,  External  Citizen  Energy,  and 

Non-Uti 1 ized  Citizen  Energy,  with  the  first  being  best  for  citizen  in- 
volvement in  the  planning  process  from  the  very  beginning. 

A number  of  processes  and  techniques  are  useful  for  insuring 
significant  and  concrete  citizen  participation  in  the  planning  process. 

These  processes  and  techniques  must  be  used  bearing  in  mind  the  type  of 
citizen  energy  used  and  the  nature  of  the  publics  involved. 


Vicki  Loven3  City  Post  Oak  Association,  talks  with  Conference 
Director,  Naomi  W.  Lede ' (back  to  camera)  of  Texas  Southern 
University  in  Houston. 
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Processes 


Techniques 


Table  3 

Citizen  Participation 

Processes  and  Techniques  Which  can  be  Used 
To  Satisfy  the  Objective  of 
Communi cat ion- Education 


Advocacy  Planning 
Fishbowl  Planning 
Coordinator  Strategy 
Coordinator-Catalyst  Strategy 
Informative  Planning 
Informative  Planning  with  Feedback 
Plural  Plnaning 


Citizen  Advisory  Committees 
Citizen  Transportation  Text 
Demonstration  Projects 

Deal  with  Citizens  in  Planning  Agency  Offices 
Direct  Mail 

Educate  Citizens  about  Planning  and  Decision-Making  Processes 

Eval uation 

Experiments 

Fishbowl  Discussion 

Hotl ine 

Informal  Neighborhood  Meetings 
Initiate  Acquaintance 
Interactive  Graphics 
Introductory  Brochure 
Mass  Media 
Open  House 

Participatory  Television 

Public  Hearings 

Public  Meetings 

Role-Playing  Games 

Steering  Committees 

Test  Planning  Agency  Presentations 

Tri-Polar  Discussion  Group 
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Table  4 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  can  be  used  to  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  System  Assessment 

Processes 

Advocacy  Planning 
Fishbowl  Planning 
Coordinator  Strategy 
Coordinator-Catalyst  Strategy 
Informative  Planning 
Informative  Planning  with  Feedback 
Plural  Planning 

Techniques 

Analyze  Past  and  Current  Plans 

Attitude  Surveys 

Background  Study 

Community  Self  Survey 

Election  Issue  Review 

Evaluation 

Issue  Ballots 

Listening  Posts 

Monitor  Mass  Media 

Monitor  Meetings 

Participatory  Television 

Personal  Observation 

Photo  Essay 

Public  Hearing 

Public  Meeting 

Schedul i ng 

School  Essays 

Tri-Polar  Discussion  Group 
Value-Analysi s 
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Table  5 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  can  be  used  to  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Attitude  Formation 
And  Attitude  Change 

Processes 

None 

Techniques 

Direct  Mail 

Educate  Citizens  about  Planning  and  Decision-Making  Process 

Introductory  Brochure 

Mass  Media 

Open  House 

Photo  Essays 

Role-Playing  Games 

School  Essays 

Tri-Polar  Discussion  Group 


Table  6 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  can  be  used  to  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Direct  Decision-Making 

Processes 

None 

Techniques 


Citizen  Referendum 
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Table  7 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  Can  be  Used  To  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Indirect  Decision-Making 

Processes 

Advocacy  Planning 
Fishbowl  Planning 
Coordinator  Strategy 
Coordinator-Catalyst  Strategy 
Plural  Planning 

Techniques 

Del  phi 

Listening  Posts 
Regional  Citizen  Committee 
Value  Analysis 


Table  8 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  Can  Be  Used  To  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Large  and  Small 
Group  Problem  Solving 

Processes 

Advocacy  Planning 
Fishbowl  Planning 
Coordinator  Strategy 
Coordinator-Catalyst  Strategy 
Plural  Planning 

Techniques 

Brai nstorming 
Charette 
Delphi 
Design-In 

Fishbowl  Discussion 
Focus  Groups 
Steering  Committee 
Task  Forces 
Workshops 
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Table  9 


Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  Can  Be  Used  to  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Conflict  Resolutions 


Processes 


None 


Techniques 


Arbitration 
Delphi 
Medi tation 
Ombudsman 


Table  10 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  Can  be  Used  To  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Systems  Analysis 

Processes 

Advocacy  Planning 
Fishbowl  Planning 
Coordinator  Strategy 
Coordinator-Catalyst  Strategy 
Informative  Planning 
Informative  Planning  with  Feedback 
Plural  Planning 


Techni ques 


Community  Map  Construction 
Mapping 

Monitor  Mass  Media 
Rating  Panels 
Value  Analysis 


Table  11 

Citizen  Participation  Processes 
And  Techniques  Which  can  Be  Used  to  Satisfy 
The  Objective  of  Economic 
Involvement  in  Planning 


Processes 


None 


Techniques 


Employment  of  Community  Residents  on  Transportation  Planning  Projects 
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PHILLIP  WILSON:  Our  next  speaker  will  offer  his  thoughts  on 

technqiues  for  evaluating  citizens  participation  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
Mr.  Richard  B.  Yukubousky  is  the  President  and  owner  of  Yukubousky  and 
Associates  which  is  a consultant  firm  operating  out  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
Seattle  is  one  of  my  favorite  cities.  I think  that  it  is  probably  one 
of  America's  favorite  cities.  I understand  there  used  to  be  a billboard 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that  read  "the  last  person  to  leave,  please 
turn  out  the  lights."  It's  a beautiful  city.  I believe  he  came  to  Texas 
for  number  one, to  warm  up, and  two, to  see  what  water  looks  like  again.  I 
understand  that  they  are  running  short  of  water. 

He  will  speak  to  us  about  an  innovative  neighrobhood  planning 
program  which  they  have  initiated  and  carried  forward  in  Seattle.  I think 
that  if  you  were  to  refer  to  the  bio-data  again,  you  will  note  that  he  is 
certainly  not  a parochial  individual.  He  is  presently  located  in 
Washington  State.  He  has  also  had  experiences  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Without  further  ado,  I bring  you  Richard  Yukubousky.  (Applause) 


Concentration  in  the  midst  of  discussion. 
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INTEGRATIVE  PARTICIPATION:  NEIGHBORHOOD  PLANNING  WITH  TRANSIT 

DEPENDENT  CITIZENS 
by 

Richard  Yukubousky 
Yukubousky  & Associates 
Seattle,  Washington 


Abstract 

Although  citizen  participation  has  been  a major  transportation  planning 
concern  for  more  than  a decade,  preciously  little  is  known  about  the  tradeoffs 
among  various  participation  strategies.  Part  of  our  confusion  blossoms  from 
the  diverse  ideological  bases  for  citizen  participation,  and  the  remainder  from 
our  failure  to  pursue  research  capable  of  addressing  some  of  the  critical  issues. 

A synthesis  of  a large  body  of  theoretical  and  a much  smaller  body  of 
empirical  literature  on  citizen  participation  suggests  dichotomous  strategies 
that  are  useful  for  analytical  purposes.  The  "additive"  or  traditional  strategy 
is  descriptive  of  much  of  current  practice  in  technically  oriented  planning 
exercises  such  as  transportation  planning.  A contrasting  strategy,  the  "inte- 
grative" or  partnership  approach,  is  more  compatible  with  our  dominant  social 
ideologies  and  has  potential  for  better  meeting  a wide  array  of  participatory 
objectives:  consensus,  citizen  efficacy  and  decreased  alienation,  future  con- 

sciousness, better  information,  creative  and  effective  solutions,  etc. 

This  paper  explores  these  contrasting  strategies,  and  derives  a part- 
nership strategy  proposal  for  addressing  the  problems  of  transit  deoendent  groups 
such  as  the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  inner  city  poor.  A discussion  of  the  pos- 
sible advantages  and  potential  problems  of  this  neighborhood  transit  planning 

* 

approach  concludes  the  paper. 

Ideology  and  Participation 
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Virtually  everyone  accepts  the  concept  of  citizen  participation  in 
governmental  agency  decision  making.  Citizen  participation  is,  in  theory,  the 
cornerstone  of  American  democracy.  Yet  as  Sherry  Arnstein  illustrated  in  her 
well  known  "Ladder  of  Citizen  Participation,"  the  rhetoric  of  participation  has 
produced  diverse  implementation  strategies  and  appraoches.^  These  range  from 
therapy  and  manipulation  (forms  of  non-participation)  to  full  citizen  control 
or  power.  When  the  theory  of  citizen  participation  is  given  and  in  substance, 
translated  into  strategies  and  techniques  for  completing  the  planning  process, 
bitter  struggles  can  develop  between  citizens  and  their  elected  and  appointed 
officials.  Since  a major  theme  of  this  conference  is  cooperation  and  partner- 
ship, it  is  worth  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  this  apparent  acrimony. 

Effectiveness  criteria  for  citizen  participation  are  defined  by  the  role 
and  ideological  perspective  of  individuals  who  propose  them,  and  thus  suggest 
conflicting  guidelines  for  participatory  programs.  Elected  public  officials 
seek  the  views  of  their  constituents  and  must  be  concerned  with  future  reelec- 
tion campaigns.  Agencies  want  to  legitimize  their  programs  by  building  con- 
stituent bases  for  them.  Technical  experts  express  concern  over  the  quality 
of  information  used  in  the  decision  making  process  and  sometimes  view  citizen 
participation  as  a threat  to  the  integrity  of  their  professional  standards. 
Various  segments  of  the  public-at-large  want  a "fair  shake"  from  their  govern- 
mental institutions  and/or  seek  to  further  legitimate  interests.  Since  there 
is  no  unity  of  purpose  in  the  decision  or  policy  arena,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  identify  universally  accepted  guidelines  for  the  design  and  implementation 
of  citizen  participation  programs.  Failure  to  recognize  this  dilemma  has  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  citizen  participation  programs  that  frustrate  some  or 
all  of  the  involved  parties  and  can  produce  rancorous  conflict.  A cycle  of  mis- 
trust between  citizens  and  their  planning  institutions  is  thereby  further  fueled. 

Contemporary  citizen  participation  practice  evolves  from  several  inter- 
tweined  ideological  roots.  These  strands  of  American  socio-political  thinking 
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suggests  differing  planning  styles  and  citizen  participation  strategies.  Dif- 
ferences in  planning  style  revolve  around  the  important  political  issue  of 
who  determines  the  plan's  goals  and  means.  This  issue  is  central  to  the  planning 
debate  because  quite  frequently  those  benefitting  from  a plan  bear  neither  its 
direct  nor  indirect  costs. 

The  Fainsteins  have  identified  4 important  American  social  theories: 
technocratic,  democratic,  liberal,  and  social ist. (2)  Each  of  these  is  founded 
upon  a set  of  dominant  social  values  and  beliefs  and  uses  a particular  appraoch 
to  define  the  "public  interest".  Since  these  ideologies  form  a backdrop  for 
the  two  citizen  participation  strategies  that  will  be  contrasted  in  the  next 
section  of  this  paper,  their  primary  characteristics  are  briefly  sketched  in 
the  next  few  paragraphs. 

Disciples  of  technocratic  social  theory  wish  to  harness  the  power  of 
science  and  technology  to  ameliorate  conditions  of  the  lower  classes  and  to  solve 
other  pressing  social  problems.  Dominant  values  are  order,  progress  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  public  interest  is  equated  to  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes 
as  interpreted  by  a scientific-managerial  elite.  "Traditional"  planning  styles 
are  associated  with  this  social  theory. (3)  Citizen  participation  is  used  pri- 
marily to  prevent  anticipated  obstructionism  to  agency  plans.  (4)  The  emphasis 
is  upon  public  relations,  educating  the  public,  "rubber  stamp"  advisory  boards, 
etc.  Sometimes,  this  participation  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  manipulation, 
therapy  or  placation.  A recent  survey  completed  by  the  Citizen  Participation 
Committee  of  the  Transportation  Research  Board  suggests  that  these  strategies 
may  be  common  within  the  transportation  planning  realm. (5) 

Democratic  social  theory  is  founded  upon  the  primacy  of  the  individual 
and  the  sanctity  of  his  or  her  interests.  All  sovereignty  emanates  from  the 
people  and  everyone  has  a chance  to  advance  their  cause.  The  public  interest  is 
usually  interpreted  as  the  will  of  the  majority.  "User  oriented"  planning 
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styl es , focusing  upon  an  identification  of  client  needs,  and  a citizen  participa- 
tion strategy  of  consultation  are  generally  used. (6)  Surveys,  neighborhood 
meetings,  and  public  hearings  are  the  most  commonly  used  community  interaction 
techniques.  Ideas ,suggesti ons , and  proposals  are  invited  but  they  may  not  be 
used. 

In  the  American  context,  liberal  theory  is  very  closely  related  to 
democratic  theory;  often,  they  are  simultaneously  espoused.  Individuals  are 
assumed  to  be  rational  and  the  best  judges  of  their  private  interests.  There- 
fore,the  diffusion  of  power,  and  rule  by  law  and  procedure  are  highly  valued. 

And  since  the  public  interest  is  defined  through  the  interplay  of  a multiplicity 
of  interests,  governmental  institutions  are  frequently  charged  with  responsibility 
for  developing  procedures  to  insure  that  all  interest  groups  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  influence  decisions.  An  "incremental"  style  of  planning  results. (7) 

Liberal  theory  is  closely  aligned  with  the  partnership  strategies  that 
this  conference  is  trying  to  define.  Elaborate  organizational  mechanisms  (joint 
policy  boards , planning  committees,  etc.)  and  complex  procedures  facilitate  ne- 
gotiations between  citizens  and  powerholders  and  assist  the  resolution  of  impasse 
over  planning  issues.  This  strategy  works  best  where:  (1)  there  is  an  organized 

power  base  in  the  community  to  which  citizen  leaders  are  accountable,  and  (2) 
community  groups  have  the  resources  to  hire/fire  technicians,  community  organi- 
zers, etc. (8) . 

Socialist  theory  is  dominated  by  a concern  for  equality  and  winning 
power  for  the  poor  or  deprived  classes  of  society.  The  American  strain  is  in 
part  a reaction  to  the  basic  conservatism  of  interest  group  liberalism,  which 
assumes  that  all  interest  groups  have  the  necessary  power  and/or  resources 
(skill, money,  organization,  etc.)  to  successfully  compete  with  others,  many 
planners  became  "advocates"  for  the  poor  during  the  1960's. (9)  Advocacy  is 
both  a planning  style  and  a citizen  participation  strategy. 
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A full  treatment  of  the  differing  ideological  bases  for  American  plan- 
ning styles  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  But  this  brief  discussion 
shows  that  fundamentally  different  values  are  at  the  hub  of  the  debate  over 
appropriate  planning  styles  and  citizen  participation  strategies  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  However,  ea>ch  produces  quite  different  strategies  for  accom- 
plishing the  ideological  goal.  And  although  each  participation  strategy  is 
generally  founded  upon  values  of  individual  freedom  and  equality,  quite 
different  conceptions  of  the  degree  of  actual  citizen  power  can  emerge.  The 
call  for  citizen  participation  as  an  end  in  and  of  itself,  based  upon  ideologi- 
cal grounds,  is  very  ambiguous  at  best.  Moreover,  it  is  improbable  that  plan- 
ning programs  adhere  to  one  social  ideology  while  completely  excluding  others. 

Each  actor  brings  their  own  values,  preferences  and  biases  to  the  planning  arena. 
To  the  extent  that  these  actors  can  influence  the  planning  agenda,  resulting 
planning  strategies  will  be  a unique  blend  of  technocratic,  user  oriented,  ad- 
vocacy, incremental  and  other  forms  of  planning. 

An  Integrative  Participation  Strategy 
A mass  of  citizen  participation  literature,  including  several  catalogs 
of  citizen  participation  techniques,  confronts  agency  planners  and  adminis- 
trators who  seek  to  select  the  most  effective  citizen  participation  approach 
for  their  particular  situation.  (10)  But  research  on  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  alternative  citizen  participation  strategies  is  extremely  limited  both 
in  the  number  of  worthwhile  studies  completed  and  the  general  applicability 
of  study  findings  beyond  rather  restrictive  contexts.  Therefore,  to  simplify 
analysis  and  further  evaluative  research,  this  body  of  literature  was  distilled 
to  produce  a dichotomy  that  seemed  to  depict  the  debate  between  traditionalist 
planners  and  citizen  activists  (and  their  reformist  planner  allies)  Figure  1 
presents  the  major  characteristics  of  the  "additive"  and  "integrative"  strategies, 
of  participation. 
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Figure  1 

FEATURES  OF  THE  ADDITIVE  AND  INTEGRATIVE  STRATEGIES  OF 


CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 
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The  "additive"  strategy  characterizes  a widely  practiced  transportation 
planning  approach  whereby  citizen  participation  is  treated  as  another  "add  on" 
to  the  planning  process.  It  is  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the  legal  requirements 
for  citizen  participation  while  preserving  the  traditional  planning  approach 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable.  Citizens'  role  in  forming  alternatives  is 
restricted  to  "review  and  comment"  after  technical  experts  develop,  explore, 
and  present  their  analysis  to  the  public-at-large.  In  other  words,  the  public 
role  is  advisory.  Citizen  views  are  usually  expressed  through  feedback  tech- 
niques such  as  public  hearings,  advisory  committees,  and  public  opinion  polls. 

A sharply  contrasting  strategy,  the  "integrative",  attempts  to  bring 
citizens  into  the  planning  and  decision  process  as  full  bargaining  partners  with 
public  officials  and  planners.  Ideologically,  it  is  more  compatible  with  the 
democratic-1  iberal  tradition  of  our  socio-political  system.  Citizens  initiate 
and  synthesize  alternatives  with  assistance  from  planners  who  act  as  coordi- 
nator/catalysts , facilitators,  mediators  --  and  sometimes  even  community  or- 
ganizers --  rather  than  technical  elites.  Citizen  representation  in  the 
process  is  more  substantive,  i.e.,  a full  range  of  community  values  is  input 
by  "representatives"  who  are  in  touch  with  their  constituents'  needs  and 
aspirations.  And  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  decision  making  is  con- 
sensual. Dialogue  intensive,  group  process,  interaction  techniques  such  as 
small  group  task  forces  or  working  committees  are  devices  common  to  this  stra- 
tegy. Geographic  focus  of  the  integrative  strategy  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
neighborhood  or  sub  area  rather  than  a region  or  city.  It  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify transportation  planning  examples  that  are  fully  integrative.  Most  con- 
temporary practice  is  somewhere  between  additive  and  integrative.  (An  integra- 
tive planning  proposal  for  identifying  and  solving  the  needs  of  the  transpor- 
tation disadvantaged  is  presented  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper.) 

Although  the  integrative  strategy  may  demand  greater  planning  resources 
and  staff  ski  11s, there  are  compelling  arguments  for  adopting  the  integrative 
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approach.  A review  of  the  theoretical  literature  on  planning  theory  and  citizen 
participation  suggest  several  probably  advantages  of  the  integrative  --  com- 
pared to  the  additive  strategy  of  citizen  participation. 

1.  Greater  community  consensus  and  satisfaction  among  residents  about 
planning  decisions  and  priorities,  resulting  in  greater  ease  in 
implementation.  (11) 

2.  Higher  levels  of  citizen  efficacy  and  decreased  alienation  (feelings 
of  powerlessness)  in  dealing  with  complex  bureaucracies.  (12) 

3.  Increased  future  consciousness  of  the  community.  This  will  enable 
communities  to  more  intelligently  guide  their  evolution  and  probably 
will  result  in  greater  willingness  to  work  toward  community  im- 
provements. (13) 

4.  Higher  citizen  ratings  of  governmental  and  agency  accountability, 
credibility,  responsiveness  and  trust.  (14) 

5.  Better  information  about  citizens'  values,  goals  and  needs.  (15) 

6.  More  creative,  innovative  and  effective  solutions  to  community 
probl ems . 

Neighborhood  Level  Transit  Planning 

Although  the  integrative  strategy  has  unexplored  potential  at  a region 
or  citywide  scale,  it  is  better  suited  for  planning  at  a more  localized  level. 

In  a transportation  planning  context,  there  are  many  problems  that  can  best 
be  identified,  tackled,  and  solved  at  the  sub-area  or  neighborhood  level. 

One  set  of  problems  is  the  mobility  restrictions  suffered  by  the  inner 
city  poor,  the  elderly,  and  other  transit  dependent  groups  who  may  be  concen- 
trated in  relatively  small,  neighborhood  sized,  geographic  areas.  Therefore,  this 
specific  context  was  chosen  to  illustrate  how  the  integrative  strategy  might  be 
applied  in  transportation  planning.  This  neighborhood  level  transit  planning 
proposal  has  several  key  components: 
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1.  Pre-Programmed  Funds — A specified  dollar  amount  of  transit  improve- 
ment funds  is  targeted  to  a neighborhood  where  transit  dependent  group  mobility 
problems  are  known  to  be  serious.  All  too  often  citizens  suffer  through  ela- 
borately long  and  complex  planning  processes  only  to  have  their  hopes  dashed 

and  frustrations  heightened  because  resources  are  not  available  to  fund  com- 
munity identified  and  much  needed  projects.  In  essence,  pre-programmed  funds 
guarantee  participants  that  a specified  minimum  dollar  amount  worth  of  projects 
or  programs  will  result  from  the  planning  process.  This  is  a carrot  to  stimu- 
late citizen  participation. 

2.  Steering  Organization  --  The  lead,  or  funding  agency,  organizes  for 
the  study  with  particular  emphasis  upon  identifying  and  seeking  participation 
from  human  resource  agencies  that  currently  supply  tranpsortation  services  to 
clients  residing  in  the  target  area,  as  well  as  organizations  that  represent 
clients  needing  transportation.  This  latter  group  could  include  senior  citizen 
organizations  such  as  the  Gray  Panthers,  organizations  that  advocate  the  civil 
rights  of  disabled  and  handicapped  individuals,  and  resident  organizations  such 
as  community  councils.  By  involving  transportati on  suppliers  in  mutual  problem 
solving  activities  Jong  term  savings  may  accrue  through  the  elimination  of 
duplicatory  services  and  better  coordination  of  transportation  resources. 

Once  major  study  participants  are  identified,  a steering  organization  is 
established  to  provide  policy  guidance  to  the  planning  study.  This  steering 
group  could  include  service  providers,  potential  clients,  and  interested  plan- 
ning agencies.  Their  major  tasks  are  to  develop  the  "planning  agenda"  (item 
#3)  and  to  resolve  conflicts  that  occur  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  this 
agenda. 

3.  Planning  Agenda  --  Representatives  of  the  lead  agency,  other  par- 
ticipating agencies,  service  providers,  and  client  groups  "negotiate"  an 
agenda  for  the  study.  This  agenda  is  analogous  to  a constitution;  it  specifies 
the  rights,  duties, privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  participants.  The 
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agenda  should  also  specify  the  broad  parameters  of  the  planning  process  and 
identify  the  roles  of  participating  agencies  and  community  organizations.  Also, 
recognizing  that  conflicts  over  interpretation  of  the  agenda  are  inevitable, 
this  agenda  should  outline  procedures,  rules  and  decision  structures  to  facili- 
tate resolution  of  such  conflicts,  thereby  insuring  an  agreeable  conclusion  to 
the  study. 

4.  Outreach  --  Substantive  participation  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  study.  And  subtle  announcements  buried  in  the  legal  notices  of  the 
local  newspaper  will  not  produce  large  turnouts.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  assume 
that  service  provider,  client,  or  resident  organizations  can  identify  all 
potential  transit  needy  individuals  in  the  neighborhood.  The  barriers  to 
participation  are  large  but  are  not  insurmountable.  Drastic  measures  are 
warranted.  A mass  mailing  to  every  household  in  the  study  area  may  be  an  ef- 
fective technique  for  announcing  the  initial  community  wide  meeting.  A summary 
of  key  points  from  the  study  agenda  should  be  included.  At  the  first  meeting, 
the  study  process  is  outlined  in  more  detail  and  discussed.  Toward  the  close 
of  this  meeting,  smaller  work  groups  are  formed;  these  groups  will  elaborate 

on  specific  sub  problem  areas  as  the  planning  study  progresses. 

5.  Planning  Process  --  The  planning  phase  of  the  study  will  probably 
require  about  12  to  18  months,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  local  issues. 

A sequence  of  planning  activities  might  include: 

a.  Identification  of  problem  areas  from  the  multiple  perspectives 
of  the  participants.  This  need  not  be  a highly  technical 
exercise;  perceptions  are  every  bit  as  important  as  "facts". 

b.  Production/collection  of  data  to  verify  the  extent  to  which  these 
perceptions  are  accurate  and  to  provide  a data  base  for  the  explora- 
tion of  alternatives. 

c.  Generation  of  alternative  solution  proposals. 

d.  Analysis,  evaluation  and  decision. 
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e.  Early  implementation  of  those  projects  which  garner  substantial 
community  support.  Pre-programmed  funds  are  used  to  implement 
these  projects. 

6.  Voti ng  --  The  decision  about  which  projects  to  fund  could  be  made 
by  a community  vote  at  a general  public  meeting.  Alternate  proposals  that 
are  judged  to  be  technically,  administratively,  and  economically  feasible  are 
presented  to  the  public  by  advocates  of  the  various  projects.  A discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  alternative  projects  precedes  the  vote.  Figure  2 shows 
a portion  of  a ballot  that  was  used  in  Seattle  for  a similar  purpose,  the  allo- 
cation of  capital  improvement  funds  within  the  neighborhood's  boundaries.  Note 
that  the  estimated  price  of  each  project  is  shown  on  the  ballet.  Each  "voter" 
receives  a sheet  of  gummed  labels  of  varying  dollar  denominations  that  total 
the  maximum  dollar  amount  programmed  for  that  area.  Voters  allocate  these 
funds  to  the  individual  projects  of  their  choice. 

Barriers  to  Participation 

Based  on  a preliminary  evaluation  of  Seattle's  Block  Grant  Neighborhood 
Planning  process , which  provides  a working  example  of  the  integrative  strategy 
but  in  a different  programmatic  context,  this  investigator  believes  that  the 
above  proposal  has  considerable  unexplored  potential  for  identifying  and  solving 
the  problems  of  inner  city  transit  dependent  groups.  However,  a review  of  the 
institutional  framework  for  transportation  planning,  initial  findings  in  the 
Seattle  study,  and  the  literature  of  neighborhood  planning  suggest  some 
obstacles  that  are  not  overwhelming  but  most  none-the-1 ess  be  explicitly 
recogni zed. 

The  Citizen  Participation  Committee  of  the  Transportation  Research 
Board  recently  polled  its  members  and  other  interested  parties  to  identify 
critical  implementation  issues  of  participatory  transportation  planning  programs. 
Survey  respondents  feel  that  the  two  most  significant  obstacles  to  participation 
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1.  Poor  state  of  the  art,  lack  of  skills,  techniques  and  ways  to 
communicate. 

2.  Poor  agency/pl anner  attitudes  and  lack  of  commitment  to  participa- 
tion. (16) 

The  first  problem  is  easier  to  solve  than  the  second.  There  exists  an 
array  of  potentially  useful  interaction  techniques  and  devices  for  effective 
participation.  But  training  programs  for  the  effective  use  of  these  techniques 
require  managerial  commitment  to  participatory  programs.  High  level  adminis- 
trators often  argue  that  citizen  participation  is  too  costly.  While  citizen 
involvement  sometimes  may  require  substantial  amounts  of  time  and  money,  these 
costs  are  often  exaggerated  by  critics  of  citizen  participation.  With  careful 
design  of  the  participatory  program,  little  additional  time  need  be  spent  on 
decision  making.  (17)  Moreover,  most  of  the  monetary  cost  of  participation 
can  be  subsumed  under  normal  expenditures  for  publ-ic  decision  making.  However, 
increased  funding  levels  may  be  required  for  programs  to  teach  transportation 
planners  how  to  use  some  of  the  more  innovative  interaction  techniques. 

Poor  agency/planner  attitudes  is  a more  complicated  problem.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  problem  had  ideological  roots.  Some  transportation  plan- 
ners believe  in  the  values  underlying  technocratic  social  theory  and  the  tra- 
ditional planning  style  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper.  There  are  also  per- 
sonal and  organizational  reasons  why  the  introduction  of  more  extensive  parti- 
cipation programs  is  resisted.  Significant  changes  exact  psychological  and 
political  costs.  Personnel  who  are  asked  to  learn  new  ways  to  perform  their 
jobs  become  anxious , doubtful , alienated,  and  sometimes  defensive.  (18)  We 
must  recognize  that  significant  changes  sometimes  threaten  the  self-worth,  dig- 
nity, and  self-esteem  of  individuals  affected  by  them. 

Intergrative  citizen  participation  strategies  also  raise  community 
issues.  Most  cities  do  not  have  authoritative  definitions  of  community  or 
neighborhood  boundaries.  The  delivery  of  services  by  a multitude  of  specialized 
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agencies  forces  communities  and  neighborhoods  to  deal  with  a large  number  of 
administrative  units.  It  is  very  common  for  several  agencies  to  use  different 
"neighborhood  boundaries"  when  dealing  with  the  same  community.  Smaller  com- 
munities, where  they  do  exist,  generally  have  no  regularized  relationships  to 
the  political  units  which  enclose  them.  Thus,  planning  agencies  that  adopt 
this  neighborhood  transit  planning  proposal  will  have  the  sometimes  difficult 
tasks  of  identifying  relevant  neighborhood  boundaries,  and  identifying  or 
forming  organizations  that  substantively  represent  the  target  community. 

Where  neighborhood  organizations  already  do  exist,  it  is  preferable  to  work 
with  these  as  a nucleus  for  the  study,  and  to  initiate  outreach  programs  to 
foster  participation  among  non-represented  segments  of  the  community. 

This  raises  another  extremely  important  issue:  how  does  an  agency 

obtain  substantive  representation  in  the  planning  process?  One  study  concluded 
that  substantive  representation  is  more  likely  to  occur  where  there  is: 

1.  An  organized  relationship  between  formal  representatives  and 
their  constituents. 

2.  Competition  among  those  seeking  to  be  formal  representatives  of 
the  community.  (Community  election  of  neighborhood  representa- 
tives to  a policy  board  to  oversee  the  study  could  serve  this 
function. ) 

3.  Substantial  influence  by  formal  representatives  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  relevant  program  or  planning  process.  (20) 

This  investigator  is  exploring  some  of  the  key  differences  between 
"actives"  and  "passives"  in  six  Seattle  neighborhoods  that  are  currently  using 
citizen  participation  intensive  neighborhood  planning  processes.  A mail  sur- 
vey of  400  actives  and  600  passives  was  conducted  in  December  1976  for  the  dual 
purposes  of  identifying:  (1)  under  represented  segments  of  the  population,  and 

(2)  barriers  to  participation.  Preliminary  findings  are  presented  in  Figure  3. 

Socio-economic  differences  between  actives  and  passives  are  well  docu- 
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Figure  3 

SOME  KEY  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTIVISTS 
AND  PASSIVE  RESIDENTS 


Percent  of  Group  Having  Chi  Square 

Characteri stic  This  Characteristic  Significance  Level* 

Activist  Passive 


Lived  in  neighborhood 
more  than  10  years 

38% 

52% 

.01 

Does  not  plan  to  move 
within  next  few  years 

79% 

65% 

.003 

Belongs  to  neighborhood 
organi  zation 

cfS 

i — 1 

UD 

12% 

.0001 

Believes  that  neighborhood 
can  influence  city 
government 

70% 

48% 

.0001 

Prefers  the  familiar  to 
unfamiliar 

39% 

53% 

.0001 

Believes  that  citizens 
do  not  understand 
issues  and  arguments 

22% 

39% 

.0001 

*Missing  values  were  not  included  in  the  computation  of  the  Chi  Square  statistic. 
Based  on  418  survey  respondents  in  6 Seattle  neighborhoods 
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merited:  actives  earn  higher  incomes,  are  more  educated,  and  are  more  likely  to 
be  employed  in  professional,  scientific  and  managerial  jobs.  (21)  And  these 
demographic  differences  may  explain  some  of  the  attitudinal  differences  sug- 
gested by  Figure  3.  The  "passive"  has  been  a resident  of  the  neighborhood  for 
a longer  period  of  time  than  the  active,  is  more  likely  to  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood  during  the  next  few  years,  and  presumably  has  less  of  a commitment 
to  the  neighborhood's  future.  Passives  are  less  likely  to  believe  that  neigh- 
borhood residents  can  influence  city  (and  higher  level)  government  decisions. 

In  other  words,  a large  number  of  individuals  remain  passive  because  they  are 
convinced  that  participation  will  be  a frustrating  and  non-effective  means  to 
achieve  goals.  One  wonders  how  much  of  this  cynicism  results  from  past  ex- 
perience or  observations  of  non-integrative  modes  of  participation. 

Passives  are  far  less  likely  to  belong  to  neighborhood  organizations, 
demonstrating  a need  for  outreach  programs  to  complement  partnership  arrange- 
ments with  community  councils  and  the  like.  Ironically,  passives  are  less  com- 
fortable with  the  unfamiliar,  yet  are  least  likely  to  participate  in  decisions 
about  changes  that  may  effect  their  lives.  Finally,  passives  are  more  prone  to 
believe  that  citizens  do  not  understand  issues  and  arguments,  suggesting  another 
important  reason  for  their  "apathy". 

The  integrative  strategy  of  participation  has  potential  for  removing 
some  of  the  barriers  to  participation.  Partnership  arrangements  do  give  more 
influence  to  neighborhood  residents  and  should  result  in  increased  feelings  of 
efficacy  in  dealing  with  higher  levels  of  government.  And  the  transit  plan- 
ning proposal  presented  in  this  paper  is  designed  around  a planning  process  that 
should  be  easy  to  understand  and  less  technical  than  city  or  regional  scale 
transit  planning. 

In  a further  attempt  to  establish  why  non-participants  choose  to  remain 
passive,  the  following  question  was  asked:  "Which  of  the  following  reasons 
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best  describe  why  you  currently  do  not  participate  in  neighborhood  decisions? 
(Check  3 most  important  reasons)"  Figure  4 represents  a rank  ordering  of 
responses  to  this  question  by  the  total  number  of  times  a given  response  was 
indicated.  "Lack  of  time"  was  cited  as  the  most  important  barrier.  Especially 
among  low  income  residents,  there  are  many  important  time  consuming,  life  needs 
that  have  higher  priority  than  going  to  public  meetings.  Participation  is 
somewhat  of  a luxury  and  is  more  available  to  those  individuals  whose  time  is 
not  totally  consumed  in  acquiring  the  basic  necessities:  food,  clothing,  housing 

etc.  Others  would  rather  spend  their  evenings  with  family  and  friends.  The 
response  "Don't  like  being  out  at  night"  partially  reflects  a desire  to  spend 
evenings  at  home  and,  in  many  instances,  expresses  fear  of  street  related 
crimes.  Elderly  individuals  were  more  likely  to  rate  this  as  a reason  for  non- 
participation. Afternoon  meetings  may  better  meet  their  ne-eds.  The  third  rated 
response,  "Poor  Publicity",  is  especially  interesting  since  a flyer  was  sent 
to  every  household  in  each  of  the  six  neighborhoods  to  announce  the  initial 
public  meeting.  And  the  "individuals  have  no  influence"  response  bolsters  pre- 
vious observations  about  participation  being  a potentially  frustrating  experience 
Encapsuled  in  the  "other"  category  are  a number  of  responses  from  disabled  or 
handicapped  individuals  who  indicated  that  they  were  physically  unable  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  mobility  problems,  and  are  unable  to  attend  community 
meetings.  Needless  to  say,  meeting  places  must  be  accessible  by  public  trans- 
portation to  enable  the  participation  of  transit  dependent  citizens.  Special 
transportation  services  (home  pick  up  and  delivery)  for  the  physically  disabled 
may  also  be  warranted. 
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Figure  4 

REASONS  CITED  BY  PASSIVE  RESIDENTS  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATION 
IN  NEIGHBORHOOD  DECISION  MAKING 


Reason  for  non-participation 

Number  of  times  cited* 

Lack  of  time 

137 

Don't  like  being  out  at  night 

78 

Poor  publicity 

66 

Individuals  have  no  influence 

48 

No  representative  organization 

30 

Experts  should  decide 

23 

Not  interested 

16 

Prefer  citywide  participation 

11 

*Based  on  a sample  of  179  passive  residents, 
to  three  reasons  for  non-participation. 

Respondents  could  indicate  up 
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dKUAU  NEWb  CUVERAOE  OF  CONFERENCE 


Naomi  W.  Lede  ’ 3 briefed  the  news  media  on 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  National 
Transportation  Conference  prior  to  its 


scheduled  date. 


Elma  Barrera  of  KTRC-TV  (ABC- 
Channel  13)  interviews  UMTA 
official 3 Robert  Gallamore 


Richard  Yukubousky  talks  with  news- 
person about  the  citizen’s  role  in 
transportation  planning. 


"Effective  coordination  of  planning 
resources  is  essential3  " explains 
Anthony  J.  Catanese  of  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  talks  with  Ed  Shannon  of 
KPRC-TV  & Radio. 


Naomi  W.  Lede ' 3 director  of  the  Urban 
Resources  Center  in  TSU  explains  the 
importance  of  comprehensive  planning 
and  its  potential  impact  on  low  income 
transit  dependent  groups. 
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CLOSING  SESSION 

A.  Problems  in  Existing  Planning  Requirements  and  Suggested 
A1 ternati ves . 

B.  Findings,  Observations,  and  Specific  Recommendations: 
Negative  vs.  Positive  Aspects  of  Interorganizational 
PI anni ng. 

PHILLIP  WILSON:  We  come  now  to  the  Closing  Session.  We  have 

one  remaining  speaker.  I guess  in  view  of  my  earlier  comments,  if  I 
were  to  speak  in  the  vernacular  of  Billy  Carter,  I would  have  to  identify 
this  fellow  from  New  Orleans  as  a "good  ol ' boy,"  since  he  is  from  the 
South.  He  is  really  not  in  need  of  any  introduction  because  yesterday 
afternoon  he  was  the  moderator  of  one  of  the  Workshops,  Workshop  A,  that 
was  held  concurrently . I think  that  I would  simply  identify  him  as 
Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr.,  Associate  Director  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning,  Urban  Study  Institute  at  the  University  of 
New  Orleans.  Tony  and  I were  intrigued  yesterday  afternoon  because 
several  years  ago,  I had  literally  borrowed  from  the  planning  process  and 
had  made  a speech  entitled  the  planning  game  and  I'm  glad  to  know  that 
somebody  finally  put  it  down  and  structured  the  game.  With  that,  I give 
you  Tony  Mumphrey.  (Applause) 

NOTE:  Recommendations  and  observations  have  been  included  at  the  begin- 

ning of  this  report.  See  page  5. 


THE  CONFERENCE  CLOSES  ... 
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Listening  attentively . . . 


Exchange  of  information  . . . . 


Conference  staff  of  the  Urban  Resources  Center  in  Texas  Southern  University 

( Rous ton3  Texas ) 


i 


i 


. 
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4.0  APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


PARTICIPANTS 
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A 

* 1 

ALLISON,  ANTOINETTE 
500  Dallas 
One  Allen  Center 
Human  Resources  Dept. 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

AU,  PIUS 

711  Telephone  Rd.  #6 
Houston,  Texas  77023 
Student-TSU 

B 

BAKER,  TOMMY 
5115  Southpark 
Houston,  Texas  77021 

BARNHILL,  WELDON  W.  JR. 

Property  Res.  Inv.  Cons. 

6610  Harwin  Dr. 

Suite  100 

Houston,  Texas  77036 

BARNST0NE,  HOWARD 
1303  Vassar  #5 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

BEACH,  JOHN  A. 

5825  N.  Woodstodk  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19138 
Student-TSU 

BELT,  MARVA 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BENNETT,  ROBERT  L.  JR. 
Environmental  Planner 
Houston  City  Planning  Dept. 

4100  City  Hall  Annex 
Houston,  Texas  77201 

BIEZE , VICKIE 
Riverside  General  Hospital 
3204  Ennis 

Houston,  Texas  77004 
BOCK,  JAMES  E. 

Director-Comm.  & Indus.  Devel . 
Sugarland  Properties  Inc.,  GDHI 
Houston,  Texas  77201 


BONNEMERE,  LARRY 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BORMAN,  DOYLE  L. 

Urban  Planner  III 
City  Planning  Dept. 

P.0.  Box  1370 
Waco,  Texas  76703 

BOWSER,  PALMER,  Director 
City  Manpower  Program 
P.0.  Box  1562 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

BRADLEY,  ROBERT  L. 

3527  El  Dorado  Blvd. 

Missouri  City,  Texas  77459 

BRIDGES,  G.' SADLER 
Texas  Transportation  Institute 
Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas  77004 

BRIGHT,  ROBERT  L. 

W-2-A  Hensel  Apts. 

College  Station,  Texas  77840 

BRISCOE,  FLOYD 
3017  Wheeler  Avenue 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BROWN,  LINDA 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BROWN,  SAMUEL  R. 

Principal  Sam  Brown/AIA 
3310  Richmond  Ave.  #208 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

BOLLING,  LANKFORD 
P.0.  Box  187 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.&  Public  Trans. 
Houston,  Texas  77001 
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BOWIE,  ALBERT 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BRUDER,  GERALD,  President 
Gerald  Bruder  & Associates 
910  Clayton  Inn  Center 
7777  Bonhomme  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105 

BRUNER,  MICHAEL  E. 

15310  Philippine 
Houston,  Texas  77040 

BRAWLEY,  0LETHA  (Dr.) 

5416  Marcus 
Houston,  Texas  77026 

BURCH,  FLOYD,  H.,  Col. 

P.0.  Box  301 

Corpus  Christi  Transit  Study 
Board 

CorDUS  Christi,  Texas  78403 

BULLARD,  ROBERT  (Dr.) 
Director  of  Research 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BURTCHELL,  ROGER 
P.0.  Box  5307 
Ark-Tex  Council  of  Govts. 
Texarkana,  Texas  75501 

BURTON,  BARBARA 
Director  of  Community  Dev. 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

BUTLER,  BARBARA 
10023  Pine  Forest 
Houston,  Texas  77042 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Transportation  Chairman 

BURR0UGH,  ROBERTA 
City  Planning  Department 
P.0.  Box  1562 
Houston,  Texas  77001 


BUSH,  MADGELEAN,  Exec.  Dir. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Comm.  Cntr 
2720  Sampson  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

c 

CAGER,  LARRY 
Executive  Director 
Houston  Area  Urban  League 
4704  Dowling 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

CAREY,  RAMONA 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

CARTER,  DON  W. 

Planning  Coordinator 
Marmon  Mok  and  Green,  Inc. 

4140  SW  Freeway  #207 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

CARTER,  HENRY 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

CASTILLE,  LIONEL  E. 

3817  Calmont 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76107 

CATANESE,  ANTHONY,  J.,  (Dr.) 

2014  Kenwood  (E)  Rd. 

University  of  Wi scons  in-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53211 

CHAPMAN,  DICK 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys . & Public  Trans 
P.0.  Box  5051 
Austin,  Texas  78763 

CHASE,  JOHN,  A. I. A.,  Architect 
1201  Southmore  Boulevard 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

CHASTAIN,  CALVIN  C. 

1406  Hays 

Houston,  Texas  77009 
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CHAVIES,  LINDA 

HRCPC 

201  Main 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

CHEN,  DAVID,  (Dr.) 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  Univ. 
Greensboro,  NC  27411 


CLEMENT,  EARL 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

CLOUSER,  E.Z. 

3407  Wichita  Ave. 
Houston,  Texas  77004 


CHERRINGTON,  LINDA 
P.0.  Box  1562 
City  of  Houston 

Public  Transportation  Department 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

CHOU,  MICHAEL  Y. 

Planning  Analyst 

Turner  Collie  & Braden,  Inc. 

3203  Alabama 
Houston,  Texas  77006 


CHOW,  JOE 
City  of  Houston 
City  Planning  Dept. 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

CHOW,  Joseph  C. 

7630  Bellerive  #5 
Houston,  Texas  77036 


CHRISTY,  HOWARD  B.  JR. 
Director-Governmental  Affairs 
Woodlands  Development  Corp. 
2201  Timberloch  Place 
The  Woodlands,  Texas  77373 


CLARK,  F.L. 

3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

CLARK,  MARK 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

CLARK,  MELBA 

5500  N.  Braeswood  #222 

Houston,  Texas  77096 

Student-TSU 

CLECKLEY,  EUGENE 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


COLEMAN,  AUSTIN 
3201  Wheeler 

Texas  Southern  University 
Office  of  University  Relations 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

COLLINS,  LAWRENCE  A.  Architect 
4902  Scott 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

COLLINS,  L.C.  (Dr.) 

100  Beatties  Ford  Road 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Charlotte,  NC  28216 

COKES,  CHARLES  E. 

Research  Specialist 
Prairie  View  A&M  University 
P.0.  Box  2411 

Prairie  View,  Texas  77445 

COX,  BETTY 
3201  Wheeler 
Sociology  Department 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

CRANE,  DAVID  A. 

Crane  Design  Group 
3501  West  Alabama  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

CRAWFORD,  GARY 
300  E.  Cal  i form' a 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73104 
MAS STRAWS 

COCKRILL,  JUDY 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

CROOK,  WALTER  0. 

2345  West  Virginia 

Beaumont,  Texas  77705 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.&  Public  Trans. 
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DAGENHART,  RICHARD 
The  Crane  Design  Group 
3501  West  Alabama 
Hosuton,  Texas  77027 

DAVIS,  SID,  (Dr.) 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Atlanta  Uni versi ty-Urban  Res.  Project 
Atlanta  GA  30314 

DESKINS,  DONALD  B.  (Dr.) 

Department  of  Urban  Geography 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

DELA  ZERDA,  OLIVIA 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

DIAMOND,  MI0NELL 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

DICKINSON,  BOB 
P.0.  Drawer  1387 
South  East  Tex-Regional 
Planning  Commission 
Nederland,  Texas  77627 

DITTMAN,  HENRY  COL. 

1115  Congress 
Family  Law  Center 
Exec.  Asst,  to  County  Judge 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

D0MINEY,  JOHNNY 
P.0.  Box  280 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.&  Public  Trans. 
Lufkin,  Texas  75901 

DOYLE,  JOHN  E.,  JR. 

400  Seventh  St.  SW 
Procurement  Operations  Division 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

DOTSON,  VELMA 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 


DOUGLASS,  DARLENE 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

DULWORTH,  JACK 
Dulworth  and  Company 
33rd  Floor  Gult  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

DUNN,  RICHARD  H. 

Box  69 

V a.  State  College 
Petersburg,  VA.  23803 

DURU,  ROBERT 
Voorhees  College 
Denmark,  SC  29042 

E 

EARVIN,  LARRY  L. 

Southern  Center  for  Studies  in 
Public  Polisy 
Asst.  Director 
Clark  College 
Atlanta,  GA.  30314 

EISNER,  SUSAN  D. 

9606  Riddlewood  #8 
Houston,  Texas  77025 

ELLIOT,  VERILIE  W. 

2306  WoodBaugh  Dr. 

Houston,  Texas  77038 
Student-TSU 

ELLIOTT,  DENNIS  M. 

2217  Ravinia  Dr. 

Arlington,  Texas  76012 
PO  Drawer  DFW,  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Office  of  Special  Projects 

ELMS,  LORRAINE 
City  of  Houston 
City  Planning  Department 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

ENGLISH  AILENE 

P.0.  Box  2971 

Houston  Housing  Authority 
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EUNICE,  LILLIAN 
1930  One  Allen  Center 
Adm.  of  Special  Programs 
Human  Resources 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

EVANS,  RICHARD  T.,  Ill 
Senior  Urban/Regional  Planner 
Coastal  Bend  COG 
P.0.  Box  8403 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78412 


FADULA,  0. 

3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

FAULTRY,  CHARLES 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

FINLAY,  LOUIS  E. 

Vice  President 
Caudill  Rowlett  Scott 
1111  W.  Loop  South 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

FINNELL  SHIRLEY 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

F0NTEN0,  JOHN,  JR. 

2215  Cleburne 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

F0UTZ,  LARRY 
3701  West  Alabama 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
H-GAC 

FISHER,  JOYCE 
State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 
Public  Transportation 
P.0.  Box  5051 
Austin,  Texas  78763 

FONTENOT,  LOUIS 
Louis  Fontenot  Associates 
2202  LaBranch  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77004 


FORD,  GLEN 

Suite  9A32-819  Taylor  Street 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Adm. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102 

FRANKLIN,  WELDON 
101  North  Peak  St. 

Dallas  Transit  System 
Dallas,  Texas  75226 

FRANCIS,  CLOTEAL 
201  Main-Suite  500 
Houston  Resident's  Citizen 
Parti cioati on  Council 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

FREEMAN,  THOMAS  (Dr.) 

Di rector 

Weekend  College  - TSU 
3402  S.  Macgregor  Way 
Houston,  Texas  77021 

FROMHERZ,  CINDY 
University  of  New  Orleans 
New  Orleans , LA  70122 

FUSILIER,  LIZ 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

G 

GALLAMORE,  ROBERT  E.  UTP-1 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
UMTA 

Assoc.  Adm.  Trans.  Planning 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

GAGE,  AMMIE 
5208  Blossom 
Houston,  Texas  77007 
Student-TSU 

GALLOWAY,  JOHN 
650-0  Winters  Bldg. 

State  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 
Medical  Specialities  Services 
Austin,  Texas  78704 

GATES,  STANLEY 
1212  Main  St.  Suite  210 
Houston,  Texas  77001 
H OUTRAN 
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GEISEL,  PAUL  (Dr.) 

P.0.  Box  19069 
Institute  of  Urban  Studies 
University  of  Texas/Arlington 
Arlington,  Texas  76019 

GIBSON,  JANICE 
1845  One  Allen  Center 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

GLOSTER,  JESSE  (Dr.) 

Professor 

Economics  Department-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

GORDON,  MARTIN 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

GRACE,  DELORES 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

GREGORY,  PAT 
P.0.  Box  1088 
City  of  Austin 
Urban  Trans.  Dept. 

Austin,  Texas  78767 

GREVEMBERG,  LEE  C. 

Regional  Planning  Commission 
New  Orleans,  La. 

GRICE,  MARGUERITE 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

GLASCO,  FRANK 
Tenneco  Bldg. 

EEO  Coordinator 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

GRISBY,  BEVERLY  A. 

2632  Oakdale  Street 

Office  of  Public  Transportation 

Houston,  Texas  77001 

GONZALES,  A. W. 

Box  1149 

New  Mexico  State  Hwy.  Dept 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87503 


GOODMAN,  BARRY 
P.0.  Box  1562 
Office  of  Public  Trans. 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

GUESS,  JOHN,  Director 
Affirmative  Action 
City  of  Houston 
P.0.  Box  1562 
Houston,  Texas 

GUESS,  FREDDIE,  Counselor 
SSDC-TSU 
3401  Wichita 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

GUNNING,  MICHAEL  N. 

P.0.  Box  9277 

Senior  City  Planner 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78408 

GUTIERREY , SYLVIA 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

H 

H ALTON,  MARKENA 
3919  Farmer 
Houston,  Texas  77020 

HAMAN,  NEIL  H.,  City  Manager 
City  of  Wharton 
P.0.  Box  1026 
Wharton,  Texas  77488 

HAMMOND,  CLIFTON 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HAMILTON,  WILLIE 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

HALL,  ANTHONY 
State  Representative 
4300  Reed  Rd. 

Houston,  Texas  77051 

HARBACH,  FRANKLIN  I. 

302  Sidney 

Houston,  Texas  77003 
Ripley  Foundation 
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HARDS,  JEAN 

1930  One  Allen  Center 

900  Dallas 

Human  Resources 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

HARDY,  LILLY 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HARLEY,  DONALD  E. 

411  W.  13th  Street 
Transportation  Engr. /PI anner 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

HARRISON,  CECILE 
Asst.  Professor 
Sociology-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HATCH,  ROYAL 
3701  W.  Alabama 
Executive  Director 
Houston-Gal veston  Area 
Council  of  Governments 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

HAVIES,  BESSIE  B. 

1903  Lorraine 
Houston,  Texas  77026 

HAWKINS,  TERRY  L. 

3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HEIL,  LARRY 
2304  Pine  Street 
CITRAN  (City  Transit  Service) 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76101 

HIGGINS,  ROBIN 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

HILL,  DONALD,  (Dr.) 

Associate  Professor 
School  of  Law-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 


HILL,  JOSHUA  (Dr.) 

Asst.  Professor 
School  of  Texhnology-TSU 
Houston,  TExas  77004 

HINDERSTEIN,  BARRY 
Asst.  Professor 
Department  of  Biology-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HOOKER,  JIMMIE 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

HOUSTON,  JULIUS 
Planning  Specialist 
Fiscal  Office-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

HOUSWORTH,  JACK 
40th  and  Jackson 
State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 

Public  Transportation 
Austin,  Texas  78752 

HUNTER,  CHARLES  A. 

3837  Simpson  Stuart  Road 
Director,  Urban  Affairs  Center 
Bishop  College 
Dallas,  Texas  75241 

HUEBNER,  BERT  L. 

County  Judge 

Matagorda  County  Courthouse 

P.0.  Drawer  549 

Bay  City,  Texas  77414 

I 

IKEMA,  BILL  (Dr.) 

3201  Wheeler 

School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

INGRAM,  THEODORE  (Dr.) 
Assistant  Professor 
School  of  Technology-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
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IPES,  DONALD  G. 

City  of  Splendora 
P.0.  Drawer  C 
Splendora,  Texas  77372 

IVERSON,  EVAN 
Social  Planner 
Highway  Administration  Bldg. 
Washington  State  Highway  Commission 
Olympia,  Washington  98504 

J 

JACKSON,  JUDITH 
4226  Woodmont 

Southeast  Courthouse  Annex 

5737  Cullen 

Houston,  Texas  77045 

JAMES,  BONNIE 
3201  Wheeler 
Sociology  Department 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

JAMES,  H.  RHETT 
3837  Simpson-Stuart  Rd. 

Bishop  College 
Dallas,  Texas  75241 

JEFFERSON,  ANDREW  L.,  Attorney 
Maness,  Vales,  and  Mims 
2260  Two  Shell  Plaza 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

JENKINS,  JOYCE 
4707  Dowling 

Houston  Area  Urban  League 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

JERR0LS,  PATRICIA 

Senior  Planner 

6300  Bowling  Green 

Gulf  Coast  Comm.  Serv.  Assoc. 

Houston,  Texas  77021 

JOHNSON,  JOANNE 
Community  Affairs  Center 
Prairie  View  A&M  University 
Prairie  View,  Texas  77445 

JOHNSON,  JOYCE 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  Univ. 
Transportation  Institute 
Greensboro,  NC  27411 


JONES,  R0SC0E  H. 

City  of  Houston 

City  Planning  Department 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

JONES,  WALTER 
Di rector 

Human  Resources  Department 
City  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

JORDAN,  KENNETH 

P.0.  Box  2460 

Asst.  Professor 

Prairie  View  A&M  University 

Prairie  View,  Texas  77445 

JOSEPH,  PAUL 
500  Dallas,  Suite  1845 
Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

K 

KABAT,  RICHARD  J. 

P.0.  Box  1386 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 

Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

KAHLICH,  DAVID  H. 

City  of  Weimar 

109  West  Jackson  Street 

Weimar,  Texas  78962 

KECK,  CAROL  A. 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation 
Bldg.  4 - State  Campus 
Albany,  New  York  12232 

KENNEY,  VIRGIL 
Assistant  Professor 
School  of  Education  - TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

KIDDER,  ALICE  (Dr.) 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  Univ. 
Acting  Director 
Transportation  Institute 
Greensboro,  NC  27411 

KING,  D0NEL 
8500  Nairn  #502 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 
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KOPECKY,  WILLIAM  F. 

P.O.  Box  22777 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
H-GAC 

L 

LAMBERT,  DONALD  N. 

Houston  Transit  System 
1212  Main  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

LANGE,  BARBARA 
5005  Fannin 

Neighborhood  Day  Care  Assoc. 
Director  of  Operations 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LAWSON,  DANNY 
500  Dallas,  Suite  1845 
Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

LAWSON,  WILLIAM 
Minister 

Wheeler  Avenue  Baptist  Church 
Houston,  Texas  77021 

LASH,  JOHN  (Dr.) 

Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Federal  Relations 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LEDE 1 , NAOMI 

Director-Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
3017  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LEFTWICH,  DALTON  L. 

Director  of  Transportation 

DFW  Airport 

DFW,  Texas  75261 

LEHRMAN,  ALBERT  (Dr.) 

Associate  Professor 
School  of  Law-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LEM0ND,  BILL 
2304  Pine  Street 
CITRAN  (City  Transit  Services) 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76101 


LEWIS,  NELDA 
Assistant  Professor 
Sociology  Dept.-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LINDSAY,  JON 
Judge 

Family  Law  Center 
1115  Congress 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

LOTT,  MABLE  (Dr.) 

Professor 

School  of  Education-TSU 
3310  Prospect 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

LOVIN,  VICKI 

Assistant  Executive  Director 
City  Post  Oak  Association 
2100  Post  Oak  Tower 
Houston,  Texas  77056 

LUCAS,  IRA 
Teaching  Assistant 
School  of  Pharmacy-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

M 

McCANN,  C.  HOWARD 
Civil  Engineering  Department 
Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas  77840 

MCCLURE,  WILLIAM 

P.O.  Box  187 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 

Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

MCCOY,  WALTER  (Dr.) 
Dean-School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

MCDONALD,  THADDEUS 
P.O.  Box  2305 
Research  Specialist 
Prairie  View  A&M  University 
Prairie  View,  Texas  77445 

MCD0UGAL,  THOMAS  E. 

13107  White  Heather 
Houston,  Texas  77045 
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MCDOWELL,  BRUCE 
Senior  Analyst 

Advisory  Comm,  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

726  Jackson  Place,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20575 

MCMANUS,  CLYDE 
Transportation  Planner 
City  of  Beaumont 
P.0.  Box  3827 
Beaumont,  Texas  77704 

MCNEAL,  WILBERT 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

MCQUEEN,  ROBERT 
Di rector 

Cooperative  Education  Program-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

MARTIN,  EDITH 
5643  Wickersham 
Houston,  Texas  77056 

MARTIN,  JACKIE 
3701  W.  Alabama 
Houston,  Texas  77021 
H-GAC 

MASSEY,  CLYDE,  JR. 

P.0.  Box  911 

Dept,  of  Transportation 

Brownsville,  Texas  78521 

MASSEY,  PATRICIA 
1522  K.  St.  N.W.  #910 
Positive  Futures,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

MATHIS,  ALICIA 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

MATNEY,  TOM 
12207  Old  Oaks 
Biology  Department-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77024 


MATUSEK,  MARVIN  A. 

P.0.  Box  757 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 

Public  Transportation 
Yoakum,  Texas  77995 

MAXIE,  WILLIE 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

MAYS,  JOYCE 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

MITCHELL,  CHARLES 
Supervisor  I 
3317  Montrose 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

MOHAMMAD,  BEKHARDI 
5006  Calhoun  #39 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

MITCHELL,  MARLANA 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Graduate  Student-TSU 

MOHSEN,  SAREMIC 
7500  Plum  Creek  #4812 
Houston,  Texas  77012 
Student-TSU 

MOORE,  LINDA  F. 

Austin  Urban  League 
1164  San  Bernard  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78702 

MOORE,  ROBERT,  Exec.  Director 
1600  Allen  Parkway 
Houston  Housing  Authority 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

MOORING,  KITTYE 
Associate  Professor 
Business  Education-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

MORRIS,  ELTON 
Virginia  State  College 
Petersburg,  Virginia  23803 
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MUMPHREY , ANTHONY  J.,  (Dr.) 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  Urban  Planning 
University  of  New  Orleans 
New  Orleans,  LA  70122 

MULLEN,  CHRIS 
Box  2581 

Houston,  Texas  77001 
Student-Rice  University 

MURIN,  WILLIAM  (Dr.) 

Classroom  Building  270 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin  53104 

MURPHY,  CLAUDE 
5530  Van  Fleet 
HELP,  Inc. 

Houston,  Texas  77033 

N 

NEALY,  WILLIAM  (Dr.) 

PME  Specialist 

Texas  Southern  University 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

NEW,  LUCIOUS 

Assistant  to  the  President  for 
University  Relations 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

NISKALA,  T. A. 

Suite  1040,  1212  Main 
Houston,  Texas  77002 
HOUTRAN 

NUTT,  RONNIE 
Box  839 

Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 
Paris,  Texas  75460 

0 

OLUSI , PETER 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

OLVERA,  G.E. 

Urban  Transportation  Planner 
Federal  Hwy.  Administration 
9636  Vista  View  Drive 
Austin,  Texas  78750 


P 

PAASWELL,  ROBERT  E. 

Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

PARSONS,  LOIS 
Tenneco  Bldg. 

1010  Milam 
Public  Relations 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

PATTERNSON,  PAT 
Suite  1040,  1212  Main 
Houston,  Texas  77002 
HOUTRAN 

PATTON,  LEONARD 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
TSU-School  of  Technology 

PAUL,  A. 

3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

PERRIN,  STACEY 
Area  Coordinator 
201  Main  Suite  500 
HRPC 

Houston,  Texas  77002 
PERRY,  GEORGE 

Dir.  o^  Community  Services 
Houston  Area  Urban  League 
4704  Dowling 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

PICKENS,  PATRICK  R. 

P.0.  Box  3355 

Capital  Region  Ping.  Comm. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA.  70821 

PIERCE,  ALBERT  I. 

Middle  Rio  Grande  Council 
of  Govt's,  of  NM 
505  Marquette  Ave. , N.W. 
Albug.,  N.  Mexico  87102 

PIERCE,  BILL 

Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 

Director,  Med.  Trans. 

Austin,  Texas  78701 
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PITTMAN,  TRAVIS  D. 

Associate  Professor 
Accounting  Department-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

PRATER,  R.L. 

Dean,  School  of  Technology 
3201  Wheeler 

Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

PRIESTER,  CHARLENE 
Director  of  Communications 
Houston  Area  Urban  League 
4704  Dowling 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

PRUITT,  ALVIN 

515  Rusk-Suite  12102 

Houston,  Texas  77001 

POWELL,  E.C. , (Dr. ) 

Sociology  Department-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Q 

QUINCE,  MARGIE 

Gulf  Coast  Comm.  Serv.  Assoc. 
6300  Bowling  Green 
Houston,  Texas  77021 

R 

RABINS,  MICHAEL  (Dr.) 

Di rector 

Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

RACE,  JAMES  (Dr.) 

Coord.  Aca.  Planning 
3201  Wheeler 

Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

RAGLAND,  EVELYN 
Executive  Assistant 
Houston  Area  Urban  League 
4704  Dowling 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

REDMOND,  LELAND 

500  Dallas , Sui te  1845 

City  of  Houston 

Office  of  Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas  77002 


REESE,  CALVIN 
Professor 

History  and  Geography-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

REINHARDT,  CINDY  L. 

P.0.  Box  2971 

Houston  Housing  Authority 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

RILEY,  LLOYD  W. 

3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

RINGLE,  LAWRENCE  J. 

Regional  Planning  Commission 
New  Orleans,  LA 

ROBERTS,  LAUNEY  F.,  Jr. 
Associate  Dean 
School  of  Education-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

ROBINSON,  JUDS0N 
Councilman 
City  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

ROBBINS,  EUGENE 

Texas  Good  Rds . /Transportation 
Associ ation 
310  Vaughn  Bldg. 

Austin,  Texas  78701 

RODRIQUEZ,  RUDY 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

ROMANO,  ALLAN 
Box  362 

College  Station,  Texas  77840 
ROSS,  SUL 

Transportation  Coordinator 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 
3004  Yale,  N. 

Houston,  Texas  77U18 

RUSTOMJI , YAZED 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
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SALTZMAN,  ARTHUR,  (Dr.) 
Social  Sciences 
University  of  California 
Irvine,  California  92664 

SAM,  KENNETH 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SANTOS,  RICHARD 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SAWYER,  GRANVILLE  (Dr.) 
Presi dent 

Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SALTER,  NANCY  H. 

2001  Beck  #220 
Bryan,  Texas  77801 

SCH0RES,  DANIEL 
Box  1601 
Austin  College 
Sherman,  Texas  75090 

SINDWANI,  K.L.  (Dr.) 

3201  Wheeler 

Sociology  Department-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SHELTON,  R0SALYN 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SIMON,  LESTER 
Acting  Director 
Harris  County  Comnunity 
Development 

4625  N.  Freeway-Sui te  330 
Houston,  Texas  77022 

SMITH,  ELBERT 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 


SMITH,  LAWRENCE 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas 


STARR,  MARTY 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

SWEENEY,  BILL 
1307  Caval ier  #818 
Richardson,  Texas  75080 

SCHUSTER,  JAMES  J.  (Dr.) 
Institute  for  Trans.  Studies 
Villanova  University 
Villanova,  Penn.  19035 

SCOTT,  MATTIE  J. 

Area  Coordinator 
HRPC-201  Main-Suite  500 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

SEEWALD,  EMIL  E. 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & 

Public  Transportation 
3634  Lakefield  Dr. 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78230 

SHARPE,  JACK 

Virginia  Union  University 
1500  N.  Lombardy  St. 

Richmond,  Virginia  23220 

SHEEHAN,  FRANK 
1124  24th  Street 
Red  Cross-Transportation  Dept. 
Galveston,  Texas  77550 

S0SEBEE,  DAVID 
Eval uator 

6300  Bowling  Green 

Gulf  Coast  Comm.  Serv.  Assoc. 

Houston,  Texas  77021 

STANGER,  RICHARD 
15  Park  Lane 
MARTA 

Atlanta,  GA.  30309 

STARR,  JUDITH  S. 

6300  Bowling  Green 

Gulf  Coast  Comm.  Serv.  Assoc. 

Houston,  Texas  77021 
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STEPHENS,  RONALD 
One  Allen  Center 
Community  Relations/Pub.  Trans. 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

STRANAHAN,  ROSE 
6711  Bel  1 fort  Rm.  311 
Houston,  Texas  77087 
Area  Coordinator-HRCPC 

STEWART,  T.W. 

411  Catal ina  PI . 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78411 

STORK,  OLIVER 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & Public 
Transportation 
P.0.  Box  187 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

SWAFFORD,  J.S. 

4218  Roseneath  Dr. 

Houston,  Texas  77021 

T 

TATUM,  CHARLES  (Dr) 

3201  Wheeler 

Dept,  of  Geography-TSU 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

TERRY,  JULIAN 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

TERRY,  ROBERT  J.  (Dr.  ) 

Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affai rs 

Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

THARPE,  K.J. 

4800  Calhoun 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
University  of  Houston 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

THOMAS,  DEBORAH 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 


THOMAS,  GLADYS 
1520  Bingham  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77007 

THOMAS,  LILLIAN  E. 

Asst.  Manager  of  Housing 
3520  D.  Clubhouse  Dr.  East 
Decatur,  GA  30032 

THOMAS,  MARVIN 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

THOMPSON,  ARTHUR  R.,  JR. 

Texas  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare 
P.0.  Box  3235 
Abilene,  Texas  79604 

TOLIVER,  PAUL  A. 

Metropolitan  Tulsa  Transit 
Authori ty 
510  South  Rockford 
Tulsa,  OK  74120 

TOMPKINS,  ABRAM 
Assistant  Professor 
History  and  Geography-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

T0URE',  KENNETH  MUSTAFA 
3806  Dalmatian 
Hosuton,  Texas  77045 

TOWNS,  JIM 

500  Dallas,  Suite  1845 
City  of  Houston 

Dept,  of  Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

TURNER,  B.A. , (Dr.  & Mrs. ) 

3866  Wichita 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

TURNER,  SUSAN 
P.0.  Box  6391 

Permian  Basin  Reg.  Pig.  Comm 
Midland,  Texas  79701 

u 

UREKE,  BETTI E R. 

Area  Coordinator 
201  Main  Suite  500 
Houston,  Texas  77002 
HRCPC 
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V WELLS,  PATRICK 

Dean 

VAN  SCHOICK,  DEE  School  of  Pharmacy-TSU 

1401  Blodgett  Houston,  Texas  77004 

Houston,  Texas  77004 

WESTBERRY,  JOHN,  Registrar  and 

W Director  of  Admissions-TSU 

Houston,  Texas  77004 


WALBRIDGE,  WILLARD 
Union  Carbide  Building-Suite  330 
Two  Greenway  Plaza  East 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

WALKER,  CHARLES  (Dr.) 

Dean  of  Students-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WALKER,  MICHAEL 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WALKER,  R0YCE 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WARD,  WILLIAM  V. 

State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & Public 
Transportation 
P.0.  Box  187 
Houston,  Texas  77001 

WASHINGTON,  HOWARD 
SBA-One  Allen  Center 
500  Dallas  - Suite  705 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

WASHINGTON,  JENE 
3017  Wheeler 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WEATHERFORD,  WILLIAM 
Old  6th  Ward  Hist.  Assoc 
1539  Westheimer  #1 
Houston,  Texas  77098 

WEBSTER,  LESTER,  Professor 
School  of  Technology-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 


WHITE,  HULON  L. 

3201  Wheeler 

Dept,  of  Traffic  & Transportation 
Texas  Southern  University 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WHITE,  JERRY 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

WILD,  BILL 
3532  Drummond 
Houston,  Texas  77025 

WILLIAMS,  BILLY 
3201  Wheeler 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
Student-TSU 

WILLIAMS,  WILBUR-TST-60 
Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

WILLIAMS,  JOE 

Educ.  Coordinator 

3201  Wheeler 

Small  Bus.  Dev.  Center 

Texas  Southern  University 

Houston,  TExas  77004 

WILSON,  PHILLIP 
State  Dept,  of  Hwys.  & Public 
Transportation 
P.0.  Box  5051 
Austin,  Texas  78763 

WOLPERT,  JULIAN 
35  University  Place 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 

WOOD,  WILLIAM  M.  HEV-12 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 
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WRIGHT,  LLOYD 
3201  Wheeler 

TSU-School  of  Technology 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

WRIGHT,  SAMUEL  E. 

Community  Planner 
Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C.  20590 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS 
100  Main  - Rm.  509 
METROPLAN 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
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YU,  FRANK 

Transportation  Engr. 

P.0.  Box  22777 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

YUKUBOUSKY,  RICHARD 
President 

Yukubousky  & Assocaites 
4528  2nd.  Ave  NE 
Seattle,  Washington  98105 

z 

ZAPALAC,  GEORGE 
P.0.  Box  729 

Central  Texas  Council  of  Govts. 
Belton,  Texas  76513 

ZEPEDA,  MARGARET 
Area  Coordinator 
201  Main-Suite  500 
Houston,  Texas  77002 
HRCPC 

WASHINGTON,  TEDDY 
3201  Wheeler 
Audio  Visual  Dept-TSU 
Houston,  Texas  77004 
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The  general  focus  of  the  conference  will  be  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  the  existing  planning  process  is  working  sufficiently  well  to  incorporate 
the  needs  and  demands  of  low-income  transit  dependents.  Additional  concerns 
relate  to  problems  inherent  in  existing  planning  requirements  and/or  whether  the 
demand  modeling  process  is  one  of  exclusion  rather  than  inclusion. 

Specific  inquiries  will  include  the  following: 

(1)  What  kind  of  involvements  can  be  made  to  produce  the  most  ef- 
fective planning  mechanism? 

(2)  What  kind  of  technical  process  is  needed  to  enhance  or  to  produce 
the  most  effective  transit  planning? 

(3)  And,  what  additional  planning  requirements,  if  any,  should  be 
imposed? 

The  above  questions  should  serve  as  a guide  for  participants  - keynote 
speakers,  workshop  leaders,  resource  persons,  and  general  audience.  The  issues 
introduced  should  be  specifically  addressed. 
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TRANSPORTATION  FORUM  'll  - NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
"STRENGTHENING  ORGANIZATIONAL  CAPABILITIES  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1977 


6:00  - 8:00  p.m. 
Lady  Hilton  Booth 

Registration 

6:30  - 7:30  p.m. 

Pre-conference  meeting  (Discussion  on  procedures  and 
issues  to  be  addressed  with  keynote  speakers,  workshop 
leaders,  and  resource  persons  only) 

7:30  - 9:30  p.m. 
Embassy  Room 

Cocktails  (Cash  Bar) 

Wednesday,  March  2,  1977 

8:00  - 6:00  p.m.  Registration 

Emerald  Room  Foyer 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
(9:30  - 12:00  Noon) 

9:30  a.m. 
Emerald  Room 

THEME:  EXPLANATION  OF  ISSUES  AND  INTERORGAN I ZATIONAL 

PLANNING  REQUIREMENTS  AND  STRATEGIES 

Presiding:  Naomi  W.  Lede',  Director 

Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 

Welcome:  The  Honorable  Judson  W.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Councilman 
City  of  Houston 

Introduction  of  First  Speaker: 

Will iam  V.  Ward 
Engineer-Manager 
Houston  Urban  Project  Office 
State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public 
Transportation 

"Intergovernmental  Relations,  Transportation  Planning/ 
Decisionmaking,  and  Community  Agency  Relations" 

Bruce  D.  McDowell 
Senior  Analyst 

National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
Washington,  D.C. 

10:05  a.m. 

Introduction  of  Second  Speaker: 

James  Race,  Jr. 

Assistant  to  the  President  and 

Coordinator  of  Advanced  Institutional 
Development  Program  (AIDP) 

Texas  Southern  University 
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"Effectiveness  in  State/Regional  Planning:  Issues 

and  Possible  Answers" 

Anthony  J.  Catanese,  Dean 

School  of  Architecture  & Urban  Planning 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee) 

10:35  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:45  a.m. 

Introduction  of  First  Speaker: 

G.  Sadler  Bridges 
Division  Head 

Texas  Transportation  Institute 
Texas  A&M  University 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Role  and  Effectiveness  of  Inter- 
disciplinary Teams  in  Transportation  Planning" 

Evan  Iverson,  Supervisor 
Social  and  Economic  Planning 
Washington  State  Highway  Commission 
Olympia,  Washington 

11:15  a.m. 

Introduction  of  Second  Speaker: 

Jerry  King,  Director 
Traffic  and  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

"Role  of  Planning:  The  Relationship  Between  Trans- 

portation and  the  Acquisition  of  Funds  to  Implement 
Proposed  Programs" 

Barry  Goodman 
Transit  Administrator 
Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

11:35  a.m. 

Questions  & Answers 

12:00  Noon 
Embassy  Room 

LUNCHEON  MEETING 

Presiding:  Naomi  W.  Lede',  Director 

Urban  Resources  Center 
Introduction  of  Head  Table 
Introduction  of  Speaker 

"Alternative  Approaches  to  Mass  Transportation : Focus 

on  Houston: 

Ronald  W.  Holder 

Associate  Research  Engineer  with  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  and  Program 
Manager 

Transport  Operations  Program 
Texas  A&M  University 

Special  Awards 
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CONCURRENT  WORKSHOP  SESSIONS 
(1:00  - 5:30  p.m. ) 

1 : 00  p.m. 
Castilian  Room 
Panel  I 

WORKSHOP  A - "STRENGTHENING  AGENCY/INSTITUTIONAL 

RELATIONSHIPS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  PLANNING" 
(Analytical  and  Process  Perspective) 

Moderator:  Paul  N.  Geisel,  Professor 

Institute  of  Urban  & Regional  Studies 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 

"Blueprint  of  Organizational  Strategies  for  Community 
Agency  Involvement" 

Paul  N.  Geisel 

University  of  Texas  at  Arlington 

"Housing,  Community  Development,  and  Public  Transit: 

A Cooperative  Planning  Strategy" 

Robert  L.  Moore,  Director 
Housing  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Houston 

2:15  p.m. 
Panel  II 

Moderator:  Oliver  F.  Stork 

Houston-Gal veston  Regional  Transportation 
Study 

State  Department  of  Highways  and  Public 
Transportation 

"Comprehensive  Planning  for  Transportation : A 

Regional  View" 

Bill  Kopecky 
Transportation  Manager 
Houston-Galveston  Area  Council 
of  Governments 

"Transportation , Coordination,  and  Budgeting:  A 

Planning  Process" 

Donald  E.  Harley 
Budget  and  Planning  Office 
Governor's  Office 
State  of  Texas 

3: 15  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:30  p.m. 
Panel  III 

Moderator:  Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

Associate  Director  & Associate  Professor 
of  Urban  & Regional  Planning 
Urban  Studies  Institute 
University  of  New  Orleans 

"Mass  Transit  Policy  Planning  and  the  Urban  Disadvantaged" 
William  J.  Murin 
Associate  Dean  of  Faculties  & 

Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Administration 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Parkside) 
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1 : 00  p.m. 
Belvedere  A 
Panel  I 

"Citizens,  Politicians,  and  Decisionmakers:  A Helix 

Game  for  Transportation  Planning" 

Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

(Assisted  by) 

Cindy  Fromherz 

Graduate  Student  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning 
University  of  New  Orleans 

WORKSHOP  B - PLANNING  FOR  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR  CITIZEN 
INVOLVEMENT 

Moderator:  David  Chen 

Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A&T  University 

"Cost  of  Transportation  Systems  for  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped:  The  Benefits  of  Consolidated  Programs" 

Alice  E.  Kidder 
Acting  Director 
Transportation  Institute 
North  Carolina  A&T  University 

"Special  Provisions  for  Low  Income,  Elderly,  and 
Handicapped  Transit  Dependents" 

Arthur  Saltzman 

Director-Transportation  Studies 
Institute 

North  Carolina  A&T  University 
(on  leave  1976-77  University  of 
Cal ifornia) 

"Mobility  Patterns  of  Transit  Riders  by  Occupational 
Level" 

Donald  R.  Deskins,  Chairman 
Department  of  Urban  Geography 
University  of  Michigan 

2:15  p.m. 

Questions  & Answers 

2:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

2:40  p.m. 
Panel  II 

Moderator:  Robert  E.  Paaswell 

Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Influence  of  Economic  Factors  on  Transit  Planning 
for  Low- Income  Groups" 

Sid  Davis 

Urban  Transportation  & Urban  Affairs 
Project 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Atlanta  University 

"No  Barrier  Fare  Collection:  A Study  in  Honesty" 
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Richard  Stanger 
Senior  Planner 

Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit 
Authority  (MARTA) 

City  of  Atlanta,  Georgia 


* 

"Leisure  Activity  Considerations  for  a Captive  Rider 
ship" 

Daniel  M.  Schores,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Sociology 
Austin  College 

"Policy  Aspects  of  Transportation  Planning  and  Land- 
Use  Planning  (with  emphasis  on  Local,  Regional,  and 
State  Resources)" 

John  Shanahan 
Associate  Professor 
School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 

6:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  (on  your  own) 

7 : 00  p.m. 
Embassy  Room 

SPECIAL  DINNER  MEETING 
Presiding:  Naomi  W.  Lede1,  Director 

Urban  Resources  Center 
Introduction  of  Head  Table 
Greetings:  Granville  M.  Sawyer 

President 

Texas  Southern  University 

Address:  "Toward  a More  Effective  Partnership  in 

Transportation  Planning" 

Michael  J.  Rabins,  Director 
Office  of  University  Research 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thursday,  March 

3,  1977 

8:00  - 10:00  a.m. 
Emerald  Room  Foyer 

Regi strati  on 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
(9:30  - 12:00  Noon) 

9:39  a.m. 
Emerald  Room 

THEME:  PLANNING  AND  IMPLEMENTING  POLICIES  AND 

PROGRAMS  (a  functional  focus) 

Greetings:  Jon  Lindsay,  Judge 

Harris  County 

Introduction  of  Speaker: 

Glen  Ford 

Regional  Director 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
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10:30  a.m. 

Regulations  Issued  Jointly  by  UMTA  and  FHWA" 

Robert  E.  Gallamore 
Associate  Administrator  for 
Transportation  Planning 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Admini stration 
Washington,  D.C. 

Introduction  of  Second  Speaker: 

Linda  Cherrington 
Assistant  Administrator 
Public  Transportation 
City  of  Houston 

"The  Need  for  Interagency  Cooperation  in  Meeting 
Transportation  Planning  Requirements  for  the  Future" 
Carole  Keck 
Planning  Division 

New  York  State  Department  of  Transportation 

Coffee  Break 

10:45  a.m. 

Introduction  of  Speakers: 

E.C.  Powell 

Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

"Options  for  Transportation  Service  Utilization  (With 
Emphasis  on  Carsharing  and  Alternative  Modes  of 
Transportation) 

C.  Howard  McCann 
Planning  Engineer 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
Texas  A&M  University 

"Community  Organizational  Techniques  and  Provisions 
for  Transportation  Service  Delivery" 

Robert  E.  Paaswell 
Office  of  University  Research 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

(16  Minute  Film)  - Not  Just  a Rode 

12:00  Noon 
Emerald  Room 

LUNCHEON  MEETING 
Introduction  of  Guests 
Presiding:  The  Honorable  Anthony  Hall 

House  of  Representatives 
State  of  Texas 

Introduction  of  Speaker: 

Royal  Hatch 
Executive  Director 
Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council  of 
Governments 
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1:15 

Emerald  Room 
Panel  I 


2:30  p. m. 
2:45  p.m. 
2:55  p.m. 


Address:  "Future  Planning  for  Transportation : 

Challenge  and  Opportunity" 

Willard  E.  Walbridge,  Former  Chairman 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Corporate 
Affiars,  Capi tal -Ci ties  Communications,  Inc. 

AFTERNOON  GENERAL  SESSION 
(1:00  - 5:00  p.m. ) 

Presiding:  Phillip  Wilson 

State  Planning  Engineer 
Transportation  Planning  Division 
State  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Transportation  of  Texas 

Moderator:  Anthony  J.  Catanese 

University  of  Wisconsin 

"Urban  Relocation  Project:  A Cooperative  Effort" 

Will iam  L.  McClure 
Administrative  Engineer 
Houston  Urban  Project  Office 
State  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Transportation 
Houston,  Texas 

"Public  Involvement  Techniques  Outlined  in  Highway 
Agency  Action  Plans" 

Wi 1 1 iam  M.  Wood 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Washington,  D.C. 

"Intraurban  Mobility  and  the  Aged" 

Donald  R.  Deskins,  Chairman 
Department  of  Urban  Geography 
University  of  Michigan 

Questions  & Answers 

Coffee  Break 

"Mass  Transit  Planning:  Incremental  Policy-Making 

and  Ghetto  Isolation" 

Will iam  J.  Murin 

Associate  Dean  of  Faculties  & 

Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Administration 
University  of  Wisconsin 

"Citizen  Involvement  in  the  Transportation  Planning 
Process" 

James  J.  Schuster 

Institute  for  Transportation  Studies 
Villanova  University  (Pa.) 
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"Techniques  for  Evaluating  Citizen  Participation 
at  the  Neighborhood  Level" 

Richard  Yukubousky 
Department  of  Urban  Planning 
University  of  Washington 
President-Yukubousky  & Associates 
Seattle,  Washington 

3:45  p.m.  CLOSING  SESSION 

A.  Problems  in  Existing  Planning  Requirements  and 
Suggested  Alternatives 

B.  Findings,  Observations,  and  Specific  Recommen- 
dations: Negative  vs.  Positive  Aspects  of  Inter- 

organizational  Planning 

Anthony  J.  Mumphrey,  Jr. 

Registered  Engineer  & Associate 
Professor 

Institute  of  Urban  & Regional  Planning 
University  of  New  Orleans 

5:00  p.m.  Adjournment 


WILBUR  WILLIAMS 
Office  of  University  Research 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Department  of  Transportation 

ROBERT  BULLARD 
Director  of  Research 
Urban  Resources  Center 
Texas  Southern  University 

EARL  ALLEN 
Housing  Authority 
City  of  Houston 

CHARLES  E.  TATUM 
Department  of  History  & 

Urban  Geography 
Texas  Southern  University 

BARRY  HINDERSTEIN 
Department  of  Biology 
Texas  Southern  University 

MICHAEL  B.  ROBERTS 
Attorney  at  Law 

FRANK  C.  YU,  P.E. 
Transportation  Engineer 
Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council 
of  Government 

BARBARA  LANGE 
Neighborhood  Day  Care 
Associati on 

JACKIE  MARTIN 

Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council 
of  Government 

LANKFORD  BOLLING 
State  Department  of  Highways 
& Public  Transportation 

REYNALDO  PRADIA 

Planning  & Space  Allocation 

Texas  Southern  University 

LARRY  FOUTZ 

Houston-Gal veston  Area  Council 
of  Government 


RESOURCE  PERSONS 


LINDA  FAYE  MOORE 
Austin  Area  Urban  League 

BETTY  COX 

Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

ERNEST  CLOUSER 
Transportation  Committee 
Houston  Citizens  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

BILL  LAWTON 
Help,  Incorporated 

BILL  SWEENEY 
University  of  Dallas 

LESTER  SIMON 
Harris  County  Community 
Development 

GAMALIEL  OLVERA 
U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

MARLANA  A.  MITCHELL 

Graduate  Student 

Texas  Southern  University 

R.T.  JENNINGS 

MacGregor  Park  National  Bank 

K.L.  SINDWANI 
Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

CHARLES  HUNTER 

Urban  Studies  Department 

Bishop  College 

CALVIN  REESE 

History  Department 

Texas  Southern  University 

CLOTEAL  FRANCIS 
Houston  Residents  Citizens 
Participation  Council 
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WILLIAM  NEALY 
Planning,  Management  and 
Eval uation 

WALTER  MCCOY 

School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 

LARRY  L.  EARVIN 
Southern  Center  for 
Studies  in  Public 
Pol  icy 

Clark  College 

WILLIAM  IKEMA 
School  of  Public  Affairs 
City  Planning  Division 
Texas  Southern  University 

CECILE  HARRISON 
Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

BONNIE  JAMES 
Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

JIM  NIXON 

School  of  Public  Affairs 
Texas  Southern  University 

ANDY  PARKS 

Department  of  Sociology 
Texas  Southern  University 

CLAUDE  MURPHY 
Help,  Incorporated 

CHARLENE  PRIESTER 
Houston  Area  Urban  League 


m 


.0  SUMMARY,  OBSERVATIONS 
RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 
EVALUATIONS 
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